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wide vision. His vision was the 
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booklet Father Treacy makes 
Saint Ignatius really live and 
leaves the reader with an ap- 
preciation of a truly great saint. 
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SURSUM CORDA‘ 


What’s Right with the World? 


By REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 














Editor, The Catholic World 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


HERE is not and of course there cannot be a 

more interesting subject for a writer or for a 

speaker than “God.” In the catechism we say 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all things. 
That seemingly simple fact of which even the chil- 
dren grasp the primary meaning, is really the most 
profoundly significant truth that has ever been pre- 
sented to the human mind. A child, I say, can see 
the surface meaning, but not even a St. Thomas 
Aquinas can see the ultimate implications of the 
truth that God is the Source from which all things 
come and the End to which all things are directed. 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” 
says God, and the expression is as unfathomable 
as that other, “I Am Who Am.” Any man who 
could see—I will not say fo the very depths of that 
truth—but half way down to the bottom—would take 
place in the history of thought as superior to Socrates, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, not to speak of Kant, Descartes 
and Leibnitz. 

But since the subject of “God” is so deep and 
difficult, there is all the more reason why some good 
scholar should “popularize” it for us. Scorn not the 
popularizer, O all ye pedants, ye men of academic 
mind. The popularizer is a better man than you. 
He has to know all that you know—and then some. 
To be a reliable popularizer, he must be able to 
penetrate into the realm where the philosophers 
dwell and then come out of that mysterious world 
to tell us in our own simple patois (as the learned 
would call it) what they think and what they say 
in the world of the illuminati. 

And that, if you please, is why I keep hammering 
—and clamoring— here in Sursum Corda and else- 
where for some one who can be an inhabitant of 
two worlds at once; who can move easily and grace- 
fully from one world into the other and back again, 
from the brilliant world of philosophy into the hum- 
drum of every day life. From time to time I have 
presented to the readers of this column the name of 
some scholar who has acquired the knack of pass- 
ing back and forth across the border as Moses had 
the habit of going into the mountain of God and 
coming down again to repeat to the people what 
God had said to him. Perhaps the latest instance 
was that of Father William Farrell, O.P., who first 
mastered the Summa Theologica of Aquinas and then 
repeated it for us in easy, graceful, witty language 
that tickles the imagination while it illuminates the 


mind. 
A Superlative Piece of Work 
It may seem a far cry from that huge synthesis 





to a little 57-page pamphlet. But I do wish to call 
attention today to a smaller and less pretentious 
piece of work. It is by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame—the title is 
“God: Can We Find Him? Light from Modern Sci- 
ence and Philosophy.” To me it seems a superlative 
piece of work. Something of the sort has been done 
a thousand times before but in my judgment never 
so well. Everything and every one is in it, but you 
can read it without distraction and indeed with fas- 
cination on your way to work in the bus or even 
while hanging to a strap, and being jostled, stepped 
upon and poked in the ribs by the rush-hour crowd 
in the subway. Immanuel Kant is in it, and Herbert 
Spencer and Bernard Shaw and Alfred Whitehead— 
Cwhom you never could read in his own works)— 
and Sir James Jeans; Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce get a mention; and there are quotations from 
Millikan, Eddington, Compton, the greatest names in 
the world of science today—and Sir Isaac Newton, 
still the greatest name in science, with all due re- 
gards to Einstein. 

They are not lugged in; they glide into the text 
imperceptibly. They and a dozen others will speak 
to you out of the pages of this little pamphlet and 
you will read them as painlessly as you read West- 
brook Pegler Cif you do read him painlessly), or 
Arthur Krock, or Anne O’Hare McCormick. You 
will even find brief bits from the poets, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Longfellow, Pope, Kilmer. And without any 
effort on your part, you will get brief excerpts from 
Plato and Aristotle. And all the while you will be 
learning about that supremely interesting and usu- 
ally baffling subject: God. Dr. O’Brien’s pamphlet 
is a triumph and a joy. 

All of us who have studied scholastic philosophy 
have learned by heart the classic arguments for the 
existence of God. Here you will find a few of them 
in an easy adaptation. And together with them 
you will find (on pages 28 and 29) an argument to 
prove the All Wise and All Powerful Creator, from 
—you would never guess—a description of the de- 
velopment of a child in the womb of its mother. 
Believe me or not, it is beautifully done. 

This may seem to some a publicity “plug,” espe- 
cially since the pamphlet is by a friend of mine and 
comes from The Paulist Press. But I don’t do that 
sort of thing. When I wax enthusiastic, I do so 
spontaneously. And I think you will if you read 
Father John O’Brien on God. 

Copyright, 1942, N.C.W.C. 
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Pastors write: 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ The first day was over our 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” Church Point, La. 


“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” Pittston, Pa. 

“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Please send me 200 copies. For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 

“T have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
work in bringing them out. Please send us 300 copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“T received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, Ill. 


“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers. in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 


The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and .t is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 


The Laity speaks: 


“T have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 
it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 


“T am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
had at the rate of 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time... 





100,000 copies of this timely 
ovena have been printed! 


A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors become acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me copies 
of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace ‘and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 WEST 59th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





‘It is of the very nature of Christianity’’ 


says Christopher Dawson (whose new book THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE NATIONS has just been published by Sheed & Ward, $2.50) 


**to provide new solutions for new situations.” 


CONCERNING CHRISTOPHER DAWSON not long ago a writer in AMERICA said, “No 
one can read this little book (RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE) without feel- 
ing to some extent lifted out of the passing turmoil . . . and granted a glimpse 
of the road on which the world is travelling.” 
“And as the conflict [between the commercial and the military spirits| pro- 
ceeds, the more complete becomes the mechanization of life, until total or- 


ganization seems to be the necessary condition of social survival.” THE JuDc- 
MENT OF THE NATIONS, page 107. 


CHRISTENDOM said, “It is doubtful that there is another mind in Europe or 
America through which the many currents of modern thought flow with such 
clarifying and transforming results.” 
“Where this is accepted as an ineluctable historical necessity we get a soci- 
ety that is planned in a strictly scientific spirit, but it will be a static and 
lifeless order, which has no end beyond its own conservation and which must 
eventually cause the weakening of the human will and the sterilization of 
culture.” THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS, page 108. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE said of Mr. Dawson that he is “un- 
equalled as a historian of culture.” THE sIGN: “He discusses these matters in 
the light and spirit of the great Papal encyclicals and his book (RELIGION AND 
THE MODERN STATE) deserves to be read with them.” 
“On the other hand if a society rejects this scientific determinism and seeks 
to preserve and develop human vitality within the framework of a totalitarian 
state, it is forced, as in Nazi Germany, to exploit the irrational elements in 
society and human nature, so that the forces of violence and aggressiveness 
which all the cultures of the past have sought to discipline and control, break 
loose to dominate and destroy the world.” THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS, 
page 108. 


THE COMMONWEAL said, “It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the impor- 

tance of Christopher Dawson.” ‘The London Times: “Mr. Dawson may one 

day give modern thought the lead and inspiration for which it seeks.” 
“Nevertheless at the roots of the development of Western freedom and West- 
ern democracy, there lies the medieval idea that men possess rights even 
against the state and that society is not a totalitarian political unit, but a 
community made up of a complex variety of social organisms, each possess- 
ing an autonomous life and its own free institutions.’ THE JUDGMENT OF 
THE NATIONS, page 64. 


“THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS” proposes some new solutions. 
A selection of the Catholic Book Club and the Sheed & Ward Book Society 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“IMMUNE TO HISTORY” 


RCHIBALD MacLEISH, Librari- 
an of Congress and Assistant 
Director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, has made a speech at Cam- 
bridge University attacking what he 


calls “The New Isolationism.” The 
speech is rich in rhetoric. But 
though its phrases are often pic- 
turesque they are not always pretty. 
Since joining the New Deal the poet 
politician has developed a rare tal- 
ent for abuse. He accuses the New 
Isolationists of “vindictive propa- 
ganda” and “personal invective.” 
Let us admit in pass- 
ing that if the isola- 
tionists can vilify 
better than interven- 
tionists, they must be masters of the 
craft. Mr. MacLeish himself is 
stronger at invective than at logic. 
He says that “the isolationist attack 
destroys itself,” that its “signifi- 
cance lies not in any possible effect 
it may have upon American opin- 
ion” and that it is “bankrupt.” 
Why then bother with it? Why 
risk one’s life in a transatlantic 
flight in these dangerous days to tell 
an English audience something that 
can have no influence in America? 


The “New 
Isolationists” 


HE first requisite of honest con- 

troversy is to state the oppo- 
nent’s case accurately. Mr. Mac- 
Leish doesn’t do so. He represents 
the isolationists as saying that we 
“were surrounded by great quanti- 
ties of water and were therefore 
immune to history.” That’s a good 
line with a clever twist at the end. 
“Immune to history” is a novel 
phrase. But is the description of 
pre-Pearl Harbor isolationism ade- 
quate? Is it even accurate? I was 
an isolationist until December 7th. 
There were types and degrees of 
isolationism, but I never met any 
one who held that 3,000 miles of 
Atlantic Ocean and 5,000 miles of 
Pacific made America “immune to 
history.” What we 
said was something 
very different. There 
is no use in saying it 
over again. Those 
who didn’t get it then would not get 
it now. But it may not be a waste 
of time to call attention to the fact 
that twenty-three miles of Channel 
made England immune, not of 
course to history, but to invasion 
and to conquest. If twenty-three 
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miles of water saved England, 
would not 3,000 or 5,000 miles of 
water have been of some advantage 
to us? 

Seversky and Ziff both explain 
that the R.A.F. saved England after 
Dunkirk. Could we not have some- 
thing like an R.A.F.? They tell 
us that England being beaten we 
should have to face Germany alone. 
Didn’t England fight Germany 
alone? Belgium was out of it. 
France was out of it. Holland out 
of it. Russia at the time was joined 
with Germany in an alliance of neu- 
trality. If England alone could stop 
Hitler between Calais and Dover, 
couldn’t America alone stop Hitler 
between Bremen and New York? 
But why go into that again? Mr. 
MacLeish doesn’t want logic. 


LSO he is allergic to accuracy. 
He says, “the isolationists still 
have for their object the insulation 
of their country, by which they 
mean of course the insulation of the 
status quo within their country.” 
“Of course”? Of course not. Status 
quo? Which status quo? Economic 
or political? We _ isolationists— 
most of us—were and are as eager 
for change in the economic status 
quo as—well as Pope Leo XIII. and 
Pope Pius XI. 

If, however, Mr. MacLeish has in 
mind the political status quo, we 
have another question. By political 
status quo does he mean the kind of 
government that we had from 1783 
until the New Deal took over? The 
American brand of Democracy, in 
preference to Rus- 
sian Sovietism, or to 
some as yet unde- 
fined political inter- 
nationalism? If so we have no 
hesitation in saying that the old 
traditional American form of gov- 


. In the Back 
of His Head 


ernment still appeals to us as better 
than any of the new forms that have 
sprung up since 1917. We still be- 
lieve in American Democracy. 

Simple and stupid as we are, we 
isolationists didn’t fall for the po- 
litical and moral monstrosity of 
Russian Communism. Mr. Mac- 
Leish did. He repented. He even 
confessed in The Irresponsibles that 
he had been intellectually dishonest 
in supporting Communism. We 
cannot repent because we haven’t 
committed the sin of insincerity. 
Right or wrong, wise or foolish we 
have always meant what we said. 
There is nothing in our political 
conduct that we are in conscience 
bound to repent. 

When Father Gannon of Ford- 
ham came out with his peccavi, or 
rather his peccavimus, we felt like 
saying, with Priscilla, “why don’t 
you speak for yourself Robert?” He 
went on to say, “We were wrong 
and the President was right.” 
“Right?” Was he right when he de- 
clared dogmatically and repeatedly 
that no American soldiers would 
fight on any other continent but our 
own? There are now 
half a million and 
presently there will 
be a million or two 
or three or five mil- 
lion of “our boys” scattered all over 
the globe. Was the President right? 
He said, or seemed to say, that our 
part was only to “lease” and to 
“lend” but not to fight. We knew 
better than that. He imagined that 
he could make belligerent speeches 
and not become belligerent. We 
knew better than that. We were not 
wrong; it was “two other fellows.” 
One of them was the President, the 
other Mr. Willkie. Both appealed to 
the people on the platform, “Every- 
thing short of war.” We knew bet- 
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ter than that. If you see two men 
fighting in the street and you hand 
one of them a baseball bat, you’re 
in the fight. If you see two coun- 
tries at war and you hand one of 
them fifty destroyers and several 
hundred million dollars worth of 
other war-making instruments, you 
mustn’t fool yourself with the idea 
that you can stay out of that war. 
The President did fool himself. 

Or did he? Lindley and Davis in 
How War Came report that the 
President knew the war was ours 
from the very beginning. So? And 
yet he continued to tell the people 
until November 3, 1940, that he 
hoped we should escape it? No, we 
were not wrong, nor were the forty- 
eight million voters wrong who cast 
their ballot for either one of the two 
professedly non-interventionist can- 
didates. 


ET’S come to what Mr. MacLeish 
is really aiming at. He seems to 
want internationalism. Not that he 
says it in so many words. You have 
to brood over his words, and in the 
end perhaps resort to conjecture as 
to their meaning. I ask the reader, 
therefore, to brood a little over these 
sentences: 

“The American people have re- 
captured the current of history and 
they propose to move with it.’. . . 
They are no longer satisfied to fight 
a war merely to prevent something. 
... They are determined to fight a 
war to accomplish 
something and pro- 
pose to consider 
what it is they 
should accomplish— 
what kind of victory they and the 
rest of the free people of many 
countries should conceive and so 
create. They are determined to fight 
a war which shall have conse- 


Meaning 
Precisely 
What? 


quences rather than a war insulated 
from consequences. ... There is a 
stirring in our world; a gathering 
human power of the power hu- 
manity; a forward thrusting and 
overflowing human hope of the 
human will which must be given a 
channel or it will dig a channel for 
itself.” 

That is rather involved. Mr. Mac- 
Leish is clearer in verse than in 
prose. But my surmise—take it for 
what it is worth—is that some- 
where underneath that verbiage 
there lies hidden the suggestion of a 
world-wide political union of “the 
people” regardless of national 
boundaries. To me such a union 
smacks of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Mr. MacLeish was 
once bitten by that bug. He con- 
fessed that he had been “stung.” 
But confession didn’t purge his 
soul. He backslid, like some others 
after confession. The poison got 
into his system and 
now it is breaking 
out in a rash. We 
who never had the virus of Russian 
Communism in our veins still hold 
Democracy preferable to Dictator- 
ship and to any Communistic inter- 
natidnalism. 


Backslider? 


ET me hasten to add, for fear 
of being misunderstood by 
hasty readers or careless thinkers, 
that we who oppose political inter- 
nationalism are not hostile to the 
idea of universal brotherhood. Nor 
do we Catholics object to a spiritual 
internationalism. That kind of in- 
ternationalism is Catholicism. Non- 
Catholics see in the daily papers 
a fragment of a speech or a ser- 
mon in which some priest or prel- 
ate seems to say that because 
Catholicism is international, Catho- 
lics should be anti-isolationist. It 
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doesn’t follow. The “Mystical 
Body” is mystical, not political. Po- 
litical internationalism may per- 
haps be desirable. But no one is a 
heretic if he thinks that under pres- 
ent day conditions it is not feasible. 
Recently in Buffalo 
Bishop de Andrea of 
Buenos Aires in a 
superbly wrought 
and beautifully bal- 
anced speech said: 
“The establishment of peace in the 
new world after the war, demands 
in the name of humanity that the 
nations make up their mind to con- 
tribute something of their own sov- 
ereignty.” 
surrender all. And he said also: 
“As an Argentine citizen I affirm the 
inviolability of the-independence of 
my country, with the same courage 
with which you affirm that of yours, 
each one of you, citizens of your re- 
spective countries, large or small, 
which cover the whole world.” 
The Catholic religion therefore 
does not demand the abolition of 
nationalism. Still less does it re- 
quire universal military union. 


Catholic 
Necessarily 
Anti- 
Isolation? 


F, however, some Catholic spokes- 
man in a public address refers to 
the Mystical Body, we have no objec- 
tion. But we should imagine that a 
ful} statement of that doctrine might 
be embarrassing. In virtue of the 
Mystical Body we are just as truly 
united — now while 
the war is on—with 
our brethren in Ger- 
many and Italy and 
Japan, as we are 
with the English or the Netherland- 
ers or the Russians or the Canadi- 
ans. In consequence of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body we must 
love the Germans, Italians and 
Japanese as Christ has loved us. In 


“The 
Mystical 
Body” 


“Contribute some,” not - 


religion we recognize no “alien 
enemy.” Any one who wishes may 
go on with the argument from 
there, if he has no fear of pacifism. 
Why did I bring that up? I didn’t 
bring it up. The newspapers car- 
ried recently the report of a speech 
by a Catholic prelate who men- 
tioned the Mystical Body in connec- 
tion with our military alliance. 
Once the subject is introduced, one 
had better go through with it. 
Otherwise those without the fold 
may misunderstand. 


ERHAPS I had better say an- 

other word or two to complete 
my own thought. We are at war. 
The war is just. If we are to win, 
the war spirit must be promoted. 
But it seems hardly fitting that 
churchmen should do that kind of 
promoting. Ecclesia abhorret a 
sanguine. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth (not inflicteth) violence. 
No one can justly deny to a clergy- 
man the right to speak and to work 
for the victory of our arms. Like 
Bishop de Andrea he may vindicate 
his right to speak as a citizen and 
not simply as a clergyman. Let him 
do so. But in doing so, he would 
be well advised to explain to his 
audience that he has dropped the 
role of preacher to take up the 
duty of the patriot. At any rate 
let’s keep the doctrine of the Mysti- 
cal Body mystical—and not make 
it political. 


QO by the way, what has hap- 
pened to Archibald MacLeish? 
I am afraid we lost him some para- 
graphs back. After all it doesn’t 


matter. Let’s not go back to find 
him. He served the purpose of in- 
troducing something more impor- 
tant than his speech on the New Iso- 
lationism. Besides, a more impor- 
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tant member of the Administration 
than he has failed to catch the pur- 
port of criticism of official post-war 
plans and promises. President 
Roosevelt said in his speech to the 
International Students’ Assembly in 
Washington on Sep- 
tember 3d: “There 
is still a handful of 
men and women, in the United 
States and elsewhere, who mock and 
sneer at the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter. They play petty 
politics in a world crisis. They 
fiddle with many sour notes while 
civilization burns. These puny 


“Sour Notes” 


prophets decry our determination 
to implement our high concepts and 
our sound principles.” 

I have never heard or read any 
mockery of the Four Freedoms. To 
mock at the Four Freedoms or at 
any one of them would be not only 


un-American but inhuman. Catho- 
lics glory in the fact that the Magna 
Charta was Catholic in origin and 
in principle; and that the Declara- 
tion of Independence stems from 
Suarez and Bellarmine, from our 
theologians, from the Fathers of the 
Church, and from the Gospel. No 
Catholic could mock or sneer at the 
Four Freedoms. To do so would be 
tantamount to heresy. In the same 
admirable speech already referred 
to Bishop de Andrea says, “As a 
Catholic bishop I proclaim liberty 
as the unalienable heritage of each 
and every man in the universe.” 
However, though we do not op- 
pose freedom, some of us suspect 
that President Roosevelt’s opinion 
that our allies are 
fighting for the Four 
Freedoms, is only a 
wishful thought or a 
pious hope. Is Rus- 
sia really fighting for the Four 
Freedoms? In particular for free- 


Not the 
Promise but 
‘the Prospect 
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dom of religion? For that matter 
is England, with her 300 years’ old 
record and her present attitude to- 
ward Ireland and India, fighting for 
“the unalienable heritage of liberty 
for each and every man in the uni- 
verse”? We do not scoff and we 
do not sneer. We question. 


<i 
— 





CRITICISM IN WARTIME 


1 pe President speaks of “puny 
prophets” who “play petty poli- 
tics” in the world crisis. Those five 
popping p’s probably pleased the 
President, though he must have 
heen warned at Groton that exces- 
sive alliteration is a rhetorical sin. 
Let that pass. The question is why 
bother with prophets if they are 
puny? Why not select a major 
prophet or at least a fair-to-middling 
prophet, quote him and refute him? 
There are none? No worthwhile 
critics of this Administration’s for- 
eign policy and of its conduct of the 
war? Nonsense, the press and the 
platform—to say nothing of the 
street and the smoking room—are 
full of them. If they 
have to take to the 
woods, the woods 
will be full of them. 
In the last two or three months 
there has been a world of complaint 
of the government by enlightened 
and patriotic citizens. Timid per- 
sons, whose faith in American De- 
mocracy is weak, resent all criti- 
cism, good or bad, right or wrong, 
loyal or disloyal, well-founded or 
imaginary. They seem to say “Hush 
Hush”; let no word escape you but 
“Yes Sir,” “Yes Sir.” Especially if 
the critic is a Catholic—most of all 
a Catholic priest who happens to be 
an Editor—the idea seems to be that 
he must not so much as breathe a 


Don’t 
Shush Me! 
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word of opposition. The late Bishop 
Turner of Buffalo once told a press 
convention, “the Catholic press is or 
by right should be the freest press 
in the world.” Some of our own 
brethren would now appear to be 
scandalized at such a proposition. 
They think the press 
should be free but 
not the Catholic 
Press. The New 
York Times, The 
Herald Tribune, The 
Chicago Tribune (perhaps), The 
Baltimore Sun, Time, Fortune, Life, 
Harper’s, The American Mercury 
may criticize the President and the 
Administration, but THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor_tp must be dumb. The free- 
dom of the press as far as Catholic 
organs are concerned must be used 
always to commend and never to 
admonish. These milk-and-water 
Americans never knew or have for- 
gotten the magnificent challenge of 
William Lloyd Garrison in the first 
issue of his paper The Liberator, “I 
am in earnest; I will not equivocate. 
I will not retreat a single inch and I 
will be heard.” Or that superb line 
in Isaias, “Cry out, cease not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet.” 


Freedom of 
the Press— 
Except for 
Catholics? 


E are told by the Administra- 
tion that we are now in the 
midst of the most serious crisis of 
our history.- Yet there is bungling, 
incapacity, ineptitude, stupidity, 
jealousy, personal hatred, preoccu- 
pation with politics among those 
charged with the direction of our 
affairs. These things ruined France. 
They can ruin us. They will ruin us 
if we do not cry 
aloud for their re- 
moval. But since my 
own loud cries have been an irri- 
tant even to some dear old friends 
of this magazine (although to other 


Mosaic— 


equally old and equally dear friends 
a great satisfaction) I propose to 
present in the following paragraphs 
a mosaic of accusations and warn- 
ings to the government by Ameri- 
cans of unquestioned loyalty. 

In a recent number of PM, a 
screeching tabloid published in New 
York at the expense of Marshall 
Field, there was a pretense of nam- 
ing the “puny prophets,” castigated 
by Mr. Roosevelt. Those selected 
for excoriation were Westbrook 
Pegler, Harold McCormick, Samuel 
P. Pettingill, Merwin K. Hart and 
others. I shall therefore exclude 
from my list all of these. 

Also I shall quote nothing from 
The Chicago Tribune or the New 
York News. The Tribune is a pow- 
erful adversary of the President, 
and the editorials in the News pack 
a powerful punch (see how con- 
tagious is that bad habit of allitera- 
tion). But the Pattersons and Mc- 
Cormicks may have an ax to grind. 
I shall not use them. 

Also, I rule out the Hearst papers. 
They carry a vast amount of hostile 
comment on the President and his 
doings. I ignore it. 

Also, since one of our own hier- 
archy has accused some priests and 
some American 
Catholic papers of 
anti - administration 
bias, I shall quote no / 
priest and no American Catholic 
paper. 

Also, since Anglophiles habitual- 
ly allege that criticism of the war 
and of our part in it is prompted by 
race prejudice I shall quote no Irish- 
man, German or Italian. 

With all those self-imposed limi- 
tations I shall still have enough to 
fill a half dozen numbers of this 
magazine. We can make room for 
only a few samples. 


Self 
Handicap 
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4 HE most certain road to dis- 

aster would be the silencing 
of all criticism of the conduct of the 
war, and of the action of bureau- 
crats in the government, or of Con- 
gress itself... . If we see bungling, 
inefficiency, lagging anywhere in 
the war effort, or corruption or 
favoritism, it is our duty to speak 
out boldly. Through just and fair 
criticism we will promote the war 
effort.”—Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., House Minority Leader. 


“At no time in the nation’s.-his- 
tory has a great party in loyal op- 
position to the national government 
been so urgently needed. At the 
height of the War of 1812 John Jay 
outlined what he thought should be 
done in wartime. He said: ‘I think 
we cannot be too per- 
fectly united in a de- 
termination to de- 
fend our country, 
nor too vigilant in watching and 
resolutely examining the conduct of 
the Administration-in all its depart- 
ments, candidly and openly giving 
decided approbation or decided cen- 
sure, according as it may deserve the 
one or the other.’”—Archibald E. 
Stevenson, in the New York “Sun.” 


Two Parties 
in War Time 


“On past performances the 
chances are ten to one that Mr. 
Henry J. Kaiser’s proposal will be 
batted back and forth among a 
dozen agencies of 
administration and 
at least half a dozen 
committees of Con- 
gress. There will be statements 
from all quarters, and no one will 
know whom to believe. Finally the 
President will make a confusing re- 
mark about it at a press conference; 
whereupon there will be more state- 
ments from all quarters. ... This 


More Than 
the Enemy 
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has cost us more precious time, 
and therefore more blood and tears, 
than any injury which the enemy 
has done to us. .. . At the level 
where high policy is decided, a 
rather tired and not very well in- 
formed chief becomes the mouth- 
piece of his own bureaucrats.”— 
Walter Lippmann, Syndicated ar- 
ticle, “Miracles and Muddles.” 


“At times I stand amazed at the 
bitterness and hate voiced by some 
of those who are preaching unity. 
I do not mean hatred of Hitler... 
but hatred of Americans. They seem 
to think that because they were in- 
terventionists before the Japs un- 
loaded their bombs on Pearl Har- 
bor they are now delegated to regi- 
ment all American opinion and 
crack open the head of all who do 
not agree with them. They ignore 
completely the new spirit that I 
have seen rising since Pearl Har- 
bor —the unspoken determination 
of the average citizen to see things 
through to the end.”—Harry Han- 
sen of the “World-Telegram” Staff. 


“It doesn’t pay to jeer ot people 
who were isolationists before the 


war. The interventionists can be 
trusted with propaganda only if 
they recognize the positive value of 
their former enemies and do not 
try to create a caste of ex-pacifist 
untouchables.” — Gilbert Seldes, in 
“Proclaim Liberty.” 


“Any one who has raged and 
fumed (as who of good-will has 
not?) over our pre-war Japanese 
policy of moral cen- 
sure and prodigality 
with scrap, machine 
tools and oil will 
have his blood pressure endangered 
once again by the retelling of that 


The Real 
Separatists 
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deplorable program.”—Orville Pres- 
cott of “The New York Times” Staff 
in review of Robert Bendiner’s “The 
Riddle of the State Department.” 


“President Roosevelt thought he 
could baby the Japanese along. I 
know the Japanese longer and more 
intimately than he, and I could have 
told him that neither he nor any 
one else was babying them along.” 
—George E. Sokolsky of the New 
York “Sun” Staff. 


“The assertion of former Prime 
Minister William M. Hughes of Aus- 
tralia that the people are not always 
fully informed about the conduct 
of the war is widely supported here 
[Washington, D. C.].... 

“Perhaps the most amazing ex- 
ample of all is provided by the offi- 
cial Soviet Information Bureau in 
Moscow. In a review of the situa- 
tion at the end of the first year of 
the war—June 22—it gave a box 
score of comparative losses of Ger- 
many and Russia, as follows: 
Losses in men killed, 
wounded and taken 
prisoner: Germany, 
about 10,000,000; 
Russia, 4,500,000. German dead not 
less than 3,500,000. 

“These figures puzzle observers 
here. If they even remotely resem- 
ble the facts, it is remarked, Russia 
should now be forming a second 
front in Siberia to help the United 
States against Japan instead of ask- 
ing the United States to form a sec- 
ond front in Europe to help her 
against Germany.”— Wm. Philip 
Simms of the “World-Telegram” 
Staff. 


Riddle 
Me This 


“Some one blundered last winter 
and spring—blundered disastrous- 
ly. It was not so much a blunder 


in arms as in propaganda. We were 
told that the Russians had fooled 
the Nazis, that they had moved their 
giant industries beyond the Urals, 
that the industries were at work 
beyond the Urals almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, that the Rus- 
sians would produce munitions and 
arms in vast quantities. .. . It might 
be said that the President, Harry 
Hopkins and our military knew the 
truth. That is not sufficient in our 
kind of country. The people must 
know the truth.”—George W. Sokol- 
sky. 


“The present system will not 
work,—the present system which 
is composed of the men with the 
titles who lack power, the men with 
the nominal powers who lack the 
titles and in and among them the 
men who have neither titles nor 
authority, but simply personal in- 
fluence at the White House... . 
The simple truth is 
that the President Where the 
has been unwilling Bottle Neck? 
to take a firm stand 
for the measures that politicians re- 
gard as unpopular in an election 
year.—Walter Lippmann. 


“Senator Brooks, Republican, of 
Illinois, told the Senate today that 
there was a well-organized, well- 
financed ‘purge and smear cam- 


paign’ under way. He said, “To 
dogmatically smear, destroy or 
dominate the Congress, to intimi- 
date and arbitrarily control the 
press, to set up a government of fear 
through investigations and intimi- 
dation is not a part of the Ameri- 
can way for which we fight, and will 
die.’ ”—New York “Sun.” 


“The Washington newspaper men 
who predicted that the President’s 
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message would name an economic 
czar were twitted for their alleged 
mistake and good-naturedly called 
suckers for having gone out on a 
limb, so to speak, in their articles. 
But the Washington 
newspaper men 
weren’t wrong at all. 
The message did es- 
tablish an economic 
ezar and his name is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Judging 
from the comments on Capitol Hill, 
Mr. Roosevelt has not only set him- 
self up as an economic czar but as 
a monarch of everything else. The 
deepest resentment was expressed 
both by supporters and opponents 
of the administration David Law- 
rence in New York “Sun.” 


“Economic” 
Czar: 
“Creeping 
Collectivism” 


“Thomas E. Dewey advised 
American business men and indus- 
trialists yesterday to begin making 


plans immediately to solve post- 
war problems, otherwise ‘the little 
collectivist planners will surely be 
here to take over the job because 
they’re doing it now.’ .. . And when 
the war is over, he continued, the 
leaders of business and industry 
must be prepared to avert a future 
dedicated to ‘creeping collectiv- 
ism.’”—The New York Times. 


“Mr. Roosevelt has often shown 
himself pliable to political pressures 
—pardon, the wishes of the people. 
While of course in the end he must 
be guided by the facts as he sees 
them, to what extent the public 
familiarizes itself with the broad is- 
sue of air power and to what extent 
its views are transmitted through 
Congress and the other channels 
through which opinion flows to the 
White House are tremendously im- 
portant. For the public can, and 
often does, help the President see 
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the facts.”—Edson Blair in “Bar- 
ron’s Weekly.” 


“The men in the United States 
Navy are fighting heroically for vic- 
tory. But the ‘desk admirals’ in 
Washington are fighting a desperate 
rear-guard action for prestige and 
control—a battle which at best is 
short-sighted and at worst may be 
delaying our triumph.” — Colonel 
Hugh J. Knerr, former Chief of Staff 
of the Headquarters Air Force, in 
“The American Mercury.” 


“Russia is pressing for a post-war 
understanding on acquisition of ter- 
ritory, claiming Red rights to the 
Karelian Isthmus, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, part of Poland and sec- 
tions of Rumania.”—The New York 
Times. 


“The Treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and Soviet Russia has been 
greeted with such a volume of un- 
critical praise in our Press that it 
is difficult to attempt 
an appraisal of its 
real significance and 
value without laying 
oneself open to the 
charge of being unpatriotic. Yet, as 
in all international arrangements 
made under the stress of war with 
the object of improving the chances 
of victory, there are in this Treaty 
elements of danger as well as of 
promise; and there is no surer way 
of jeopardizing what is promising in 
it than by ignoring the dangers... . 

“A number of unanswered ques- 
tions arise in any mind that is not 
wholly infatuated by the qualities 
of our Ally [Russia]. Are, for in- 
stance, the Baltic States to be in- 
cluded under the designation of 
States? Or did their forcible inclu- 
sion in the U.S.S.R. happen just long 


Russia 
and the 
Freedoms 
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enough ago to have deprived them 
of the rights of States? And, if this 
is so, how does Poland stand? Are 
we to forget that we entered this 
war as a protest against her dis- 
memberment by Germany, a dis- 
memberment in which our present 
Ally played a part, for which there 
has hitherto been no formal recan- 
tation? Are we to refrain from in- 
terfering with such interferences 
with justice?” — “The Weekly. Re- 
view,” London. 


OT all of those whose words 
have been inserted into the 
above mosaic are first class authori- 
ties. But neither are they “puny 
prophets playing politics.” Some- 
one has said that. the members of 
the 77th Congress are neither Dan- 
iel Websters nor Huey Longs, but 
something in between. 
have quoted are not Danas or Gree- 
leys but on the other hand none of 
them is a Ralph Ingersoll or a Mar- 
shall Field. 


Be it noted also that I have de-. 


nied myself the advantage of the 
hostile comments made when the 
President in his Labor Day speech 
“held a pistol at the head of Con- 
gress,” though I itch to quote Sena- 
tor Robert Taft’s castigation of the 
message as “revolutionary” and of 
the President himself as virtually a 
dictator. f 

Nor have I drawn upon the wealth 
of protest that arose when Mr. 
Roosevelt played politics in the 
midst of war with the gubernatorial 
nominations in New York State. 


HE Editors of Fortune, friendly 
as they are to the President and 
his Administration, presented to the 
public in their September number 
a striking article under the caption 
“A Report to Mr. Roosevelt.” It 


The men I° 


runs to seven columns in _ that 
quarto sized magazine. It abounds 
in such sentences as these: 

“Mr. President, we believe you 

are in trouble. We propose to tell 
you why we think so, as though we 
were one of your in- 
side White House 
advisers making a 
candid report. 
We are appealing to 
you to get yourself out of this 
trouble so that you and America 
may win this war. . 

“We believe that more and more 
people are going to become disillu- 
sioned about the War Administra- 
tion both by report and by results. 
We believe that this disillusion will 
lead to a political blow off in this 
country. It may come very soon, 
and it is probably a good thing that 
it should come. The danger is not 
in the fact of a blow off. The dan- 
ger is in the fact that when the 
blow off comes, it may be aimed at 
you. ... 

“The case against the War Ad- 
ministration as at present consti- 
tuted is not a partisan case... . 

“So many former Outs are now 
Ins that the rest dare not attack you 
for fear of biting themselves. Other 
former critics —including a large 
section of the press—do not attack 
you any more for fear of being 
thought against the war. Thus the 
normal political channels through 
which Americans criticize their 
government are clogged and con- 
fused. . 

“The pre-Pearl Harbor isdhition- 
ists are not a present menace. The 
post-Pearl Harbor 
bunglers are a men- 
ace. The case against 
them is a wholesale, 
not a piecemeal, case; and it is get- 
ting more urgent every day... . 


“Report 
to Mr. 
Roosevelt” 


For Your 
’ Own Good 
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“We maintain, Mr. President, that 
the inefficiencies of the present set- 
up are too dangerous for you to tol- 
erate any longer. They are mon- 
strous, they are privileged, they are 
self-perpetuating, and they are taken 
for granted by some of your closest 
friends.” 

As an addendum to Fortune’s 
“Report” it may be well to add the 
following news item concerning the 
wife of the Editor-in-Chief of For- 
tune, Time and Life. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 10: Clare 
Boothe Luce, in her keynote speech 
at the Republican State Convention 
tonight said: “We want the war 
well conducted .. . if we permit an- 
other year of bungling and muddling 
we will be a very long and bloody 
time winning it. This is indeed, as 


the Administration says, ‘the tough- 
est war in history.’ While the Ad- 
ministration and many of its ap- 


pointees have talked a tough war, 
so far, unhappily, they have fought 
a soft one.” 

Delegates favoring Mrs. Luce’s 
nomination declared that her key- 
note speech had enhanced her 
chances of being sent to Congress. 
“I would not be surprised if she 
were nominated by acclamation,” 
said William Sheehy, Town Chair- 
man. “The people of Fairfield 
County want her.” 


HERE are other criticisms, 
oceans of them. The most dev- 
astating is perhaps that of the Kip- 
linger Washington Letter of August 
15th. The Kiplinger service permits 
no quotation, but every public spir- 
ited American should get and read 
that number. Also there is Alexan- 
der de Seversky’s Victory Through 
Air Power, William B. Ziff’s The 
Coming Battle of Germany and Rob- 
ert Bendiner’s The Riddle of the 


State Department. These are all 
the work of capable men, indeed 
of specialists, and out of them all 
might be lifted a powerful indict- 
ment against the government at 
Washington. To at- 
tempt to dismiss all 
this criticism with a 
vituperative epithet 
is to convict oneself of mental blind- 
ness, or of incorrigible stubborn- 
ness. Such criticism is made not 
because we love the Administration 
less but because we love our Coun- 
try more. 


A Cloud of 
Witnesses 


E find the same sentiment in a 

paper from “down under,” the 
Zealandia, of Auckland, which 
speaks of the “notoriously bureau- 
cratic and culpably inefficient ma- 
chine at the centre” and “the happy- 
go-lucky view about the war — not 
universal, but certainly all too 
widespread—at the periphery,” the 
“monstrous complacency in many 
quarters,” and goes on to declare, 
“The failures that have accom- 
panied our arms in this war in a 
series of unprecedented and most 
shocking campaigns, must come in 
the end to one main conclusion. 
What is wrong is our strategic 
direction of the war. Whether the 
fault be personalities, or organiza- 
tions, or both, it is at the centre and 
in the higher direction that changes 
must be made.” 

Good Americans like good New 
Zealanders are puzzled, worried, in- 
dignant. They do not doubt the 
final outcome of the war. They 
believe in our power to win. But 
they wish to win as quickly as pos- 
sible, with the least loss of life, with 
no unnecessary derangement of our 
national life and without the sur- 
render now or later of the essentials 
of our form of government. 





DIRGE FOR A LADY 
(In Memoriam: A.K.) 


By JOHN BUNKER 


HE will not come back again, she will not come back, 
She who lived bravely through her sorrow’s night, 
And we, late helpless watchers, mourn the lack 
Of her bright presence, now forever bright. 


How is it now when I would give her praise 
As one serene amid life’s murk and guile, 

I merely think of her quick yet gracious ways, 
Her whimsical speech, her calm ironic smile? 


For she knew tragic loss and dark disaster 

And she endured the weight of lonely years. 

Not grief, not pain, not loss was ever her master 
As she trod firmly on her vanquished fears. 


Never again shall I see her, never again 

Either in sun or moonlight’s silvery air; 

Therefore the day is dark with the shadow of pain 
And sorrow has made the moonlight no longer fair. .. . 


Farewell, farewell, sweet lady; though I know 

You walk now in lovelier light than moon or sun, 

I grieve and ever shall grieve in this darkness below, 
Thinking of you, O brave, O exquisite one. 





VERSAILLES AND THE MORALIST 


By J. L. BENVENISTI 


i is not the purpose of this article 
to vindicate the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in every particular, still less 
to defend the attitude that, as the 
saying is, “the Germans only got 
what was coming to them.” The 
writer is merely concerned to exam- 
ine in as impartial and dispassion- 
ate a manner as possible the more 
scandalous charges brought over 
the last twenty years against the 
Treaty’s authors and, through them, 
against the peoples whom they rep- 
resented. Such an attempt may 
legitimately claim space in a Cath- 
olic publication. 

Like many another, the present 
writer held for many years the pop- 
ular and widely propagated view 
that the Treaty of Versailles was an 
instrument of vindictive oppression 
containing within itself the seeds of 
inevitable future war. The first in- 
fluence that caused him to doubt the 
rightness of such an opinion was 
none other than Herr Hitler him- 
self. There is a very interesting 
passage in Mein Kampf, which deals 
with the Fuehrer’s earlier attempts 
to whip up indignation on the 
Treaty. 

“In those days,” says Herr Hitler, 
referring to these early struggles... 
“as soon as Versailles was criticised, 
there would regularly be shouts of 
‘What about Brest-Litovsk?” The 
crowd would continue to shout until 
it gradually got more heated or the 
speaker gave up trying to persuade 
them. We felt inclined to dash our 
heads against the wall with despair 


at such people. They would not un- 
derstand that Versailles was a 
shame and a disgrace.” 

Herr Hitler surely should know. 
Yet if the victims of an outrage can 
only be persuaded with such diffi- 
culty of its outrageousness, it is con- 
ceivable that the outrage might not 
be quite as outrageous as is gener- 
ally supposed. It is not suggested 
that the Treaty did not contain pro- 
visions that were shortsighted and . 
unwise. What is here called in 
question is the picture so common- 
ly drawn, of men actuated by no 


more exalted motive than an appe- 
tite for plunder and revenge, and 
incapable of doing justice, let alone 
of displaying magnanimity, forbear- 
ance or even good faith to a fallen 


foe. The writer does not believe 
that this picture accords with the 
facts. 

One fault in the Treaty may be 
admitted straightaway. The notori- 
ous “War-Guilt” clause has been 
held as a standing reproach to the 
Allies and has certainly been an ef- 
fective propaganda point for the 
Germans. The purpose of its inser- 
tion was obviously to act as a moral 
and juridical peg on which to hang 
the reparations clauses, but, as such, 
it was liable to defeat its own ob- 
ject. Since it was so framed that 
no German could possibly sign it 
without mental reservations, its sig- 
nature under duress may well be 
held to make it valueless for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

The Germans were, in my opin- 
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ion, guilty up to the hilt, but I have 
never yet met a German who be- 
lieved it and I never expect to. I 
find it difficult to assume that the 
statesmen at Versailles felt very 
differently to myself. In such cir- 
cumstances it seems incredible that 
they should not have cast about for 
a better formula, nor do I think that 
a better formula would have been 
difficult to find. The principle that 
“the loser pays” is thoroughly es- 
tablished in jurisprudence, and ac- 
cording to the accepted practice of 
nations the unsuccessful appellant 
to the arbitrament of war must meet 
the victors’ claims. This practice 
would in itself have given the nec- 
essary juridical foundation. No 
more was required. The justice of 
the claims is a matter between the 
victor and his conscience and there 
is no need for the vanquished ex- 
plicitly to acknowledge it. 

Nevertheless precisely because 
there is no earthly judge to control 
him, the victor must be doubly con- 
scious of the claims of justice. He 
may take what he sincerely con- 
ceives to be his lawful due in the 
shape of redress for injury done, 
but he is not absolved from the dic- 
tates of clemency and moderation. 
Were these considerations respected 
by the Allies or were they not? 


The question to which we seek an 
answer may be formulated as fol- 
lows: Did the Allies induce Ger- 
many to lay down her arms by giv- 
ing undertakings which they failed 
to honor? Did they commit thefts 
against her, that is to say did they, 
for no other reason save that of sat- 
isfying there own covetousness, de- 
prive her of possessions which she 
had lawfully acquired? Did they 
seek to impose on her terms which 
denied her people a human, worth- 


while and dignified existence and 
endeavor to condemn her to a life of 
perpetual servitude? 

The imputation of bad faith has 
been made on the ground that the 
terms imposed on the Germans at 
Versailles were a violation of the 
pactum de contrahenda which was 
constituted by President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points as amplified by his 
“nine principles” and the Allied 
declaration of November 5, 1918. 
There are two main grounds for 
substantiating such a charge, and I 
will deal with the less important 
first. 

It has been frequently charge 
that the inclusion of war pensions 
in the claim ultimately made 
against Germany constituted a 
breach of the original contract in so 
far as, according to the latter, only 
damage inflicted on civilians was to 
be made good. The basis of this 
agreement was the Allied note of 
November 5th, which reads: 


“When the President formulated 
his Peace conditions in his address 
to Congress on January 8th last, he 
declared that the invaded territories 
must not only be evacuated and lib- 
erated but restored. The Allies 
think that no doubt should be left as 
to what this stipulation means. 
They understand by it that com- 
pensation will be made by Germany 
for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Ger- 
many, by land, by sea and from the 
air. The President is in agreement 
with this interpretation.” 


In the face of this wording it is 
difficult to see how the claim for 
war pensions can really be sus- 
tained: An incredible degree of in- 
genuity was displayed to justify its 
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inclusion in the final Treaty and to 
prove that when the Allies talked 
about civilians they were really re- 
ferring to soldiers, and that those 
who received the note would auto- 
matically put this cabalistic inter- 
pretation on the words. The high- 


spot of this perverted ingenuity is 
perhaps reached in Lord Sumner’s 
Memorandum of March 30, 1919: 


“He [the soldier] is simply a 
civilian called to arms in the cause 
of justice; his uniform makes no 
difference; his true position is that 
he quit civil life only to defend the 
Commonwealth and, if he survives, 
to civil life he will return. I think 
that history will not find in his case 
anything to deprive him of civilian 
rights. 

“Will it really be contended that 
the authors of this document [the 
Allied Memorandum in question] 
shall have actually intended and had 
in mind to stipulate for benefits for 
unenlisted men, from which they 
consciously desired to exclude the 
uniformed soldier.” 


I am afraid that this is exactly 
what will be said—in so far as the 
Allies are credited with having had 
anything in mind at all, and are not 
simply treated as having been guilty 
of hurried and incomplete draft- 
manship. If there was any other 
intention, why was the word “civil- 
ian” inserted at all. 

To say, however, that the Allies 
violated the preliminary contract 
does not mean that the contract it- 
‘self was not in this particular a 
moral absurdity. A German bomb 
drops in a street and kills ten sol- 
diers who are refreshing themselves 
in a café. Not a penny need the 
judgment-debtor Germany pay to 
the families thus deprived of their 


breadwinners. But the landlord 
may validly claim for his broken 
crockery and presumably for the 
soldiers’ unpaid drinks! Could the 
ridiculous go further? There is 
therefore considerable substance 
for the view that the original con- 
tract itself violated both reason and 
equity. But we gain nothing by 
pretending that the Allies were not 
technically in the wrong. 


A more serious matter is the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the pro- 
visions of the Treaty and Point V. 
of the Fourteen Points which reads: 


“A free, open-minded and abso- 
lutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of 
sovereignty the interests of the pop- 
ulation concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of 
the government whose title is to be 
determined.” 


Did this raise the expectation 
that the colonies would be restored? 
The colonies were Germany’s by 
right of inception, in so far as such 
a right can arise over a territory al- 
ready inhabited, and so Germany 
was certainly entitled to put for- 
ward aclaim. As against this was 
the known attitude of the victors. 
There was no part of the Treaty 
concerning which such complete 
unanimity prevailed during fighting 
itself, after the fighting and down to 
the very conclusion of the peace as 
the decision that on grounds of 
security German colonies must un- 
der no circumstances be restored. 

The resolve not to restore the Ger- 
man colonies was clearly expressed 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s address to the 
Trade Union Congress: on January 
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5, 1918. To this declaration Mr. 
Wilson had given, three days later, 
his explicit public approval, a fact 
which must have been known to the 
Germans. Against the background 
the point would be interpreted to 
the effect that, despite the existence 
of preconceived ideas, the question 
of restoring the German colonies 
was to be reopened and due weight 
would be given to any relevant con- 
sideration. An “open mind” was to 
be kept on the matter. 

How carefully the conference did 
weigh the various considerations 
arising we do not fully know. We 
can only assess the general equity 
of the final decision, giving due re- 
gard to the grounds on which it was 
taken. 

Those grounds were, as I have 
already said, grounds of security. A 
Germany left in possession of her 
colonies was a Germany possessed 


of strategic assets of the very first 
importance, and of assets, which, 
according to her own military writ- 
ers, were potential stepping stones 


to world domination. That Ger- 
many contemplated, in the event of 
victory, the formation of a black 
army of 1,000,000 men is obvious 
from such documents as the Mem- 
orandum prepared for the German 
Imperial Cabinet in July, 1918. Sir 
Earle Richards, in the document 
prepared for the British War Cab- 
inet, basing his conclusions on the 
actual pronouncements of German 
writers could write: 


“The development of German 
world power from a great Central 
African base will be materially as- 
sisted by the influence of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. German Cen- 
tral Africa will be largely Moham- 
medan in religion and will thus en- 
list on the side of the Germans the 


powerful Mohammedan influence in 
North Africa, in the Soudan, in 
Egypt, Arabia and in Asia general- 
ly. Central Africa will thus be only 
another step in the union of German 
militarism with Mohammedan fa- 
naticism towards the conquest of 
the world.” 


Apart from the threat of a land 
army there would be the opportu- 
nity of creating destroyer, cruiser 
and submarine bases to threaten 
both the Indian and the Atlantic 
Oceans. 

When these facts are taken into 
account there is nothing to suggest 
that the undertaking to give colon- 
ial claims “free, open-minded and 
impartial” consideration had not 
been honored, unless of course a 
prejudice in favor of preserving 
one’s life be accounted as partiality. 
The German claim was disallowed 
on the ground that it was claim to 
an asset which there was valid 
ground for supposing that the 
claimant would use in an unlawful 
and dangerous manner. 

A vexed question, that is not 
purely academic, is whether the Al- 
lies were bound by those portions of 
the Fourteen Points which did not 
directly affect Germany and whether 
these constituted an integral part 
of the preliminary contract. I share 
the view taken by the Conference 
that they did not constitute such a 
part, and that view gains strength 
from the fact that President Wil- 
son, himself, raised no objection to 
the incorporation by Italy of the 
Austrian Tyrol, despite the fact that 
this was wholly contrary to Point IX. 
which stipulated for a readjustment 
of the frontiers of Italy along rec- 
ognizable lines of nationality. The 
explanation is that the Fourteen 
Points were only accepted by one 
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sovereign state, namely Germany, as 
a basis of peace, and in view of the 
fact that anything like the concert 
of Europe had temporarily disap- 
peared, the presumption is that only 
those portions of the Fourteen 
Points which directly affected that 
power were binding on the contract- 
ing parties. 

This does not invalidate the view 
that the plenipotentiaries at Ver- 
sailles would have cut a better fig- 
_ure in history if they had not been 
deterred by force majeure from ap- 
plying everywhere the principles 
which they undoubtedly professed. 
At the same time it will hardly be 
contended that the phenomenon of 
Hitler originated in Dalmatia — or 
even in the Trentino. 


The charge of tyranny and vin- 
dictiveness is usually based on the 
exaction of reparations and there 
can be few subjects related to the 
Treaty concerning which misinfor- 
mation and biased judgment have 
been so widespread. The first thing 
to grasp about reparations is that 
they were not in the accepted sense 
of the word an indemnity, they were 
what their name indicates them to 
be, compensation for damage done, 
damage of a kind from which Ger- 
many was almost wholly immune. 
In this respect reparations differ 
radically and in kind from the in- 
demnity exacted in 1871. We get a 
clearer picture of the nature of these 
claims if we examine not so much 
what they covered as what they 
did not cover, nor was this modera- 
tion a mere matter of necessity de- 
riving from the fact that Germany 
would never have been able to meet 
more ambitious claims against her. 
It was doubtful enough whether she 
would be able to meet the claim 
which it was proposed to make. 


\ 


The Allies would have lost nothing 
by making it larger, if they had been 
minded to do so. 

Let us, therefore, examine this 
claim on the negative side. In the 
first place no attempt was made to 
extract from Germany the budget- 
ary cost of the war except as far as 
Belgium was concerned. Yet if the 
injury which Germany was held to 
have inflicted had been inflicted by 
one private citizen upon another, 
and if the injured party had been 
successful in a civil action, a claim 
could have been put in for all ex- 
penses and all loss of income. In 
addition, compensation for mental 
anguish could probably have been 
obtained. In the World War, 
though hostilities had brought a de- 
lusive prosperity to certain sections, 
most of the humbler folk had suf- 
fered privation and inconvenience. 
Many necessities became unobtain- 
able, while houses and other neces- 
sary capital assets fell into disrepair 
and no new ones were created to 
take their place. In Britain a huge 
sum had to be allocated at the end of 
the war to the repair of railways and 
other assets, while the gigantic de- 
pletion of her overseas investments 
could only be made good by real and 
tangible privation of her population 
in the twenties. In respect of all 
these heavy items not a penny was 
either claimed or received. Com- 
pensation was to be for damage di- 
rectly and visibly caused by enemy 
action to persons and property by 
Germany — damage in some cases 
willfully inflicted, with the deliber- 
ate purpose of weakening her com- 
mercial rivals and putting them at 
a disadvantage after the war. 


Finally, in assessing the justice 
of the reparations claim, we must 
never overlook that this claim was 
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one of the major objects for which 
the Allies carried on the war. This 
is clearly shown by the text of the 
Allied Declaration given in reply to 
the German Peace Note of 1916 and 


to President Wilson’s Peace Query. 


This Declaration, made at a mo- 
ment when Russia was prostrate, 
Rumania had just been overrun, 
when the Dardanelles attack had 
been disastrously repulsed, when a 
British army had surrendered to 
Mesopotamia, and the Turk was on 
the banks of the Suez Canal, stated, 
“No peace is possible until assur- 
ances are given that reparations will 
be made for the rights and liberties 
that have been violated.” 

“The violation of rights” must 
clearly include the most elementary 
of rights—namely, the -right to life 
and to the peaceful enjoyment of 
the accrued fruits of industry. 

If the principle of reparations is 
not consonant with justice, then the 
whole of the Allied fighting was 
simply murder, for what the Allies 
ultimately did was precisely what 
they fought to be allowed to do. The 
justice of reparations is the meas- 
ure of the justice of the Allied 
cause. One stands or falls with the 
other. 

Considerable capital has been 
made of the fact that at the signing 
of the Treaty no determinate sum 
had been fixed for reparations and 
that both the amount due and the 
limit of Germany’s capacity to pay, 
at least some part of it, were left 
to the investigation of the Repara- 
tions Commission. This decision 
has been represented as an effort to 
reduce Germany to permanent eco- 
‘nomic serfdom by saddling her with 
a debt from which she would never 
extricate herself. . 

What were the facts? It is true 
it would take time (two years was 


the period foreseen), for the sum 
of the various claims to be assessed. 
Only one thing was known about 
that sum. It was larger than Ger- 
many could posibly pay, or could 
give any acceptable surety for pay- 
ing within a reasonable time. Ger- 
many was in fact a bankrupt judg- 
ment debtor. 

In civil procedure such a debtor 
would be divested of all his assets. 
Indeed, this is happening daily in 
every civilized country to many 
poor men, whose only fault is their 
misfortune. Had corresponding ac- 
tion been taken in Germany’s case, 
the share capital of all her larger 
business undertakings would pre- 
sumably have been sequestered, and 
the revenues of such of them as, un- 
der the threat of force, could still be 
kept remunerative, would have 
passed into the hands of the Allied 
receivers. Yet nothing of the kind 
was done and I challenge anybody 
to read the account of the debates 
preceding the drafting of the Treaty 
without becoming aware of the 
clear conviction animating the great 
majority of the Versailles states- 
men-—the conviction that it was 
both wrong and impolitic wholly to 
deprive Germany of hope or to re- 
duce her population to servile 
status. Germany was given the 
right to be heard and to prove her 
inability to meet any particular re- 
quirement that might be made of 
her; and after some vicissitudes not 
only the letter of that provision, but 
its spirit was generously observed. 
It will scarcely be contended that 
the voice of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
was not allowed to carry weight in 
the counsels of Europe. But all this 
did not prevent Germany’s credit- 
ors, whose own credit and resources 
were catastrophically depleted, from 
considering ways and means for re- 
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covering a reasonable dividend on 
what they considered a just debt 
and refusing the debtor a bank- 
rupt’s privilege unaccompanied by 
any of the disadvantages of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The best proof that in exacting 
their demands the Allies showed 
clemency and moderation is shown 
by the actual gums received by them 
and by the general economic state 
of Germany after the war. The to- 
tal of reparations payments from 
the cessation of hostilities to the 
cancellation of Reparations in 1932 
amounted in cash and kind to ap- 
proximately 5 billion dollars, which 
was a mere fraction of Germany’s 
’ savings over the period in question 
and did not quite offset her unpaid 
borrowings from her victors. 

As to the internal condition of 
Germany, she was allowed to retain 
a sufficiency of resources to recon- 
struct her whole industrial plant on 
a scale more ambitious than any of 
her victors. In addition she re- 
placed within two years the whole 
of the merchant tonnage surren- 
dered to the Allies (a little matter 
of 2,500,000 tons) and completely 
reconstructed her railway system. 
It is one of the ironies of history 
that the monetary technique by 
which she was able to accomplish 
this industrial rearmament under 
the noses of her victors has actually 
been cited as proof of the grasping 
nature of the latter’s exactions. 

The inflation of the mark acted 
as a means of transferring income 
from one section of the community 
to another. It was in fact a tax— 
and a very inequitable one — im- 
posed on the owrers of fixed in- 
comes, the professional and official 
classes, and in a rather lesser de- 
gree on the workers, the proceeds 
of which went to the industrialist, 


the entrepreneur and to all owners 
or holders of productive assets and 
above all to those who could obtain 
the credits wherewith to acquire 
such assets, for the credits could 
subsequently be repaid in worthless 
money. This tax had the advan- 
tage of falling heavily on just that 
kind of people with whom the earn- 
est, but (as most of them were in 
those days) economically immature, 
journalist and tourist would come 
in contact. The complaints were 
advertised so sensationally that no- 
body bothered to inquire who was 
getting the half-pence, and in the 
absence of any evidence or inquiry 
it was of course concluded that it 
was the wicked and vindictive Al- 
lies. 

A word still remains to be said 
on the subject of disarmament. 
Point IV. of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points reads: 


“Adequate guarantees given and 
taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety.” 


These words, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, do not preclude a preliminary 
unilateral disarmament by one 
party. They do imply that such 
unilateral disarmament, if it took 
place, should be part of a process 
of general disarmament. It was on 
these lines that the Treaty was 
framed. The Treaty, however, had 
this fault: instead of laying down 
an actual program of ultimate gen- 
eral disarmament it merely created 
machinery in the form of the 
League of Nations to bring that 
general disarmament about. Never- 
theless, there is no question that 
the Treaty did contain an implicit 
undertaking that there was to be 
general disarmament by all parties. 
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The fact that general disarmament 
did not ensue does not impugn the 
sincerity of the framers of the 
Treaty. Mr. Lloyd George lays the 
blame for this on Poincaré. I am 
inclined to think that history and 
a sense of realities will give a dif- 
ferent verdict. But that lies out- 
side the scope of my inquiry. 


One of the least satisfactory as- 
pects of the Treaty is its failure to 
give any kind of effect to Point III. 
of the Fourteen Points which stipu- 
lated for “the removal, so far as 
possible, of all trade barriers and 
the establishment of the equality of 
trade conditions among all the na- 
tions consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its main- 
tenance.” 

I have not included the failure to 
give effect to this provision among 
the violations of the preliminary 
contract, because I think this fail- 
ure was due to the fact that both 
parties were intellectually hopeless- 
ly at sea, and quite unable to give 
a working interpretation to the pro- 
vision concerned. 

We must necessarily assume that 
what was in the President’s mind 
was the creation of a stable and 
prosperous economic order for Eu- 
rope, and if that could have been 
done, a genuine contribution would 
have been made to the permanent 
pacification of the world. Econom- 
ic well-being and contentment will 
never wholly banish greed, envy, 
and other incentives to lawless vio- 
lence, but it provides a less inimical 
soil for their growth than strin- 
gency, insecurity and despair — as 
the career of Hitler aptly illustrates. 
But most of us would today agree 
that the purely negative procedure 
of removing tariff barriers does not 
go far enough, and the plenipoten- 


tiaries at Versailles seem to have 
been vaguely aware of this. But 
they were confined within the eco- 


nomic notions of their time and the- 


idea of any kind of a more positive 
bid for world prosperity was still 
alien to them, and the whole issue 
really went by default. 

Yet if the authors of Versailles 
were deficient in imaginative ca- 
pacity, if they did not realize that 
peace cannot be founded on a series 
of restrictions and negations, this 
does not say that they lacked either 
a love of justice or warmth of heart, 
or that nothing more exalted ani- 
mated their deliberations than a 
sort of acquisitive spite. That, I 
think, is disproved by the embodi- 
ment in the Treaty of the plan for 
a League of Nations, for despite its 
many faults, despite the fact that it 
was visualized far too much as a 
sort of co-operative policeman who 
had somehow failed to get provided 
with a club, the League did repre- 
sent a new affirmation of human 
possibilities. The men who drafted 
the reparations clauses were the 
same who fathered, among other 
things, the plan for an International 
Labor Office, the plan for which was 
ultimately incorporated in the same 
Treaty, and it is in the light of these 
characteristics quite as much as by 
its other provisions that the Treaty 
must be judged. 

Acting for no advantage, but sole- 
ly to safeguard the inherent dig- 
nity of man, this typical creation of 
the Treaty has bettered the human 
lot in every corner of the world. 
According to the British Consular 
reports, conditions in certain <uttcn 
mills in the Far East involved a 
shift of twelve, fourteen and even 
eighteen hours. In the match fac- 
tories the filth was sz-n that in 
some of them 70 per cent of the 
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workers were “advanced consump- 
tives at an age at which many young 
people have scarcely completed 
their studies.” In one mid-Eastern 
country children of five were em- 
ployed about the same time in car- 
pet factories. These children 
worked all day in dirty and unven- 
tilated rooms seated on a narrow 
plank without a back, the bench be- 
ing hung in the air so that they 
could not get down until they were 
lifted. The cramped position in 
which they were compelled to work, 
caused many of them to be perma- 
nently and incurably deformed. 
Through the intervention and co- 
operation of the International La- 
bor Office such abuses and many 
similar ones are now things of the 
past. Finally we must in no event 


overlook the huge and entirely new 


works of the League for combating 
disease, the drug traffic and white 
slavery. Take one of but many 
examples of this work, the League 
of Nations Bureau at Singapore was 
in touch with 180 ports all over the 
globe and every outbreak of epi- 
demic in and behind those ports was 
wirelessed from ten radio stations 
to every ship and every airplane. 

It is inaccurate and unjust to 
overlook these things in our assess- 
ment of the spirit of the Treaty. 
The men who framed it were not 
gods; they were fallible as men al- 
ways will be, they were in some re- 
spects shortsighted. But I have 
perhaps said enough to show the 
type of settlement they were en- 
deavoring to create and to prove 
that their aim was not essentially 
ignoble. 
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By ANNA BEATRICE MURPHY 


VER the darkness, burning light ; 
Over the tumult, the terrible cry; 
Over the cities, over the hills; 
Over the crowded and desert places; 
Over the wishes of men and their wills 
Creatures flying with lamp-bright faces. 


There came the gentle messengers of God. 

Soft were their voices, heard in the hearts of men. 
Light was their passing, leaving no mark on the sod, 
No mark on the visited hearts, visited again. 





They were the messengers of love and peace. 

They were the legions of Gabriel, legions of light. 
They were the quiet light and the heart’s surcease. 
They were the legions of Gabriel, guiding flight. 
They were the angels of mercy, the angels of love. 
They were the ones to whom we had given shape— 
Wings that we drew on the pattern of the turtle-dove 
The face of our mortal beauty, the gleaming drape. 
They were the myriad thousands who had no name. 
They were the myriad thousands who had no form. 
Their radiance was as a hearth-fire’s quiet flame. 
Their voices were drowned in the roaring of man-made storm. 


After them came the awful messengers of God 

With voices of unleashed waters over the rim of the world. 

They bore in their hands the plagues that’stem from a single rod 

And over the face of the earth the seven plagues were hurled. 

They were the legions of Michael, and the horses they rode were red. 

They were the legions of Azrael, and the horses of death were pale. 

The feet of the horses were quick on the bodies of men struck dead, 

And the rush of their forelocks and manes was the surge of a thundering 
gale. 

They were the angels of wrath, the angels of justice and fear, 


The angels to whom we gave the molten wings and the sword; 
The angels we placed in Eden, the while they were crowding near; 
The angels with thundering voices—the avenging Voice of the Lord. 
They were the myriad thousands of wrath who had no name. 
They were the myriad thousands of wrath who had no form. 
Their. brilliance was terrible as the volcano’s liquid flame. 

Their voice was the roar of waters, drowned in the lashing storm. 


We would not heed the messengers of love. 

We drowned their voices in our tumultuous souls. 
We gave them raiment—wings of turtle-dove, 

Pale radiance of dying brazier-coals. 

We would not heed the messengers of wrath. 
Because their voice was loud we called it thunder. 
We gave them flaming sword and fiery path 

And all the futile trappings of our wonder. , 

With blinded eyes we looked on what we drew. 
With deafened ears, ignored the angels’ cries. 

With unlearned hearts we turned to what we knew— 
The bounded knowledge of our finite skies. 

We closed our souls to spiritual visions. 

Our eyes sought pictures and our ears sought voices. 
We chained ourselves to earth with brute decisions. 
Our senses were the mentors of our choices. 
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And now the four-faced Creatures ride the burning night, 

The six-winged Creatures who support the throne of God. 

Two wings they raise to shield the brilliance of His Light. 
Two wings they spread to shield His Feet against the sod. 
With face of ox they look upon our puny power; 

With face of lion, mock our earthy majesty; 

With face of eagle, look beyond our counted hour; 

With face of man condemn our sin—deliberate, free. 

Two wings of each with wings of other joined together— 
Their sparkling wings are of appearance of glowing brass, 

Not as our blindness made them, feather on dove-like feather— 
Wing-tip to wing-tip, swiftly through night they pass. 

Neither to right nor left turning, they take their course, 

But each in his own direction, unturning, they take their way. 
They have no need of sword—in their very appearance is force 
To wither the face of the earth before the breaking of day. 


At last not messengers, but very God 

Who blazes living amber, rainbow-draped, 

Sweeps down to strike with His chastising rod 

The now-insensate souls that He has shaped 

To be the living image of His Face, 

Engulfing all in one consuming flame 

That is not vengeance, majesty or grace, 

But that beyond all thought—His very Name. 

The legions of Gabriel pale before His Light. . 

The thunders of Michael are drowned in the Voice 
of the Lord. 

Only the Cherubim dare to support His Might. 

Bearing His sapphire throne, they need no sword. ° 

This is the last visitation—the Trinity. 

The souls of men sink downward, terrified. 

And yet there burns for those new-fired to see 

Brighter than flame, the Wounds of the Crucified. 


Over the darkness, burning light; 

Over the tumult, the terrible cry; 

Over the cities, over the hills; 

Over the crowded and desert places; 
Over the wishes of men and their wills 
Creatures flying with lamp-bright faces. 








IT CAME TO PASS 


By May CALHOouN 


HILLIP ELLISON stood in the 
door of his mountain cabin and 
looked anxiously across the serried 
ranks of Psiloritis to where he could 
see the crest of Mount Ida, majestic 
with the hoariness of the centuries 
and the accolade of time upon her, 
and calm as if in disdain of all 
things changing. And changing 
they undoubtedly were. A _ low, 
ominous hum made him turn his 
head toward the east, and there, rid- 
ing in perfect formation were 
planes. He turned his field glasses 
upon them. It was as he expected: 


bombers, heavy, wicked looking, ac- 
companied by their fighting planes. 


The war had come to Crete, but he 
whistled softly to himself in dismay 
at its proximity to his mountain re- 
treat. 

“IT should have gotten out of here 
long ago,” he muttered, “but it 
would have been beastly to go off 
and leave Chris.” He shrugged. 
“Perhaps we still can make it if he 
is only able to walk to the bay. I 
wonder—” 

Phillip Ellison, Ametican novel- 
ist, had certainly tarried too long in 
Crete. He should not have gone 
there at all with the war on full 
force and the Balkans liable to boil 
over momentarily in any direction, 
but being a bachelor with a very 
definite yen for adventure, he had 
decided that, war or not, he would 
get the background he needed for 
his newest novel on Cretan life. Bel- 
gium, Holland and France had col- 
lapsed in succession as he was 
trudging over the mountainous 


roads of the island and delving 
for local color in the ancient Minoan 
ruins of Knossos. And now things 
had come to this pass. 

He scowled upward at the planes 
almost directly overhead. Enemy 
ones of course. He was not afraid 
of a bomb, for at their height he 
knew his mountain shelter was well 
hidden, but he shivered in appre- 
hension at what might be his fate 
if he delayed much longer. A sud- 
den slide of rocks brought him to 
alert attention; then he exclaimed 
in enthusiastic relief, “Alexius.” 

The siiort stocky figure of a 
mountaineer detached itself from a 
tangle of vines and olive shrubs. 
He wore the Cretan costume of 
baggy trousers, rounded cap and 
knee-high boots of white leather. 
His greeting was unique. “They are 
in the air—everywhere; they slide 
down at night from the heavens; 
they tear our land with fire.” He 
shook his clenched fist at the planes, 
his face convulsed with rage. 

Ellison kept a studied silence for 
a few moments; it was the best way, 
he had found out by experience, to 
enable Alexius Dzubay to regain his 
composure. Then he said as calm- 
ly as he could, “Tell me, Alexius, 
what you know—I have heard noth- 
ing for the last two weeks — my 
radio—I can get nothing—static— 
static—” 

“What I know? Who can say? 
The king has fled from Canae—he 
took refuge in the mountains with 
the shepherds when the enemy 
swooped down to capture him—now 
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rumor has it that he is in Turkey; 
he went by air.” 

Another drone from the sky 
above. Again Phillip swung his 
glasses to his eyes. “Would they 
had the wings of Icarus,” he mut- 
tered half to himself. 

“You say, Master, whose wings?” 

Phillip smiled grimly. “Just an 
ancestor of yours, I believe, Alexius. 
He used to live in these parts some 
hundred centuries ago.” 

The honest muleteer’s look was 
puzzled. 

“He and his father tried to fly 
from Crete on wings fastened to 
their shoulders with wax; Icarus 
flew too high—the sun melted the 
wax.” 

“Oh!” 

There was an appropriate silence 
of a few minutes. “I see, Master, I 
remember now. I have heard the 


story before; it is a very old one. 
But you don’t have to have wings of 
wax to get away from Crete, Mas- 
ter. George Pangalos is going to be 
in Mesara Bay tonight for a load of 


salted citron. 
you.” 

Phillip’s heart beat quickly. At 
last the message had come; that was 
good. He knew George Pangalos 
for a hardworking, honest Cretan 
sailor, plying between the island and 
the mainland and he had chartered 
the sturdy boat on more than one 
occasion. 

“You are good, Aiexius, to come 
all this distance to tell me. But, I 
wonder if Chris will be able to make 
it. He is still ill from the fever.” 

The muleteer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “If the English fall back all 
the way across the island, every 
mountain side will be a _ battle- 
ground. There is little choice, Mas- 
ter—risk death by going now—or 
face bullets later. I have brought 


I have come to tell 
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_two mules with me. They are hid- 


den in the thicket.” 

“Are you sure George will be 
there? It will be a dangerous jour- 
ney.” 

“He will be there and the going 
will not be dangerous; the south 
ports are free; the English fleet is 
on the western end. It is the best 
time now, and if you don’t make it 
perhaps George cannot return later. 
Who can tell?” 

Phillip Ellison hesitated for a mo- 
ment. The present time was his. 
Tomorrow? If Chris were only a 
little stronger! 

The muleteer answered his 
thoughts. “We can let Chris ride 
one of the mules; the other can carry 
the baggage.” 

“T’ll take just what is necessary,” 
said Phillip in sudden decision, “the 
rest I’ll have to lose. Shall we start 
immediately?” 

“As soon as possible, Master. 
Even these hills are not so safe any 
more, for the armies are beginning 
to retreat.” 

An hour later they started. Ex- 
citement had strengthened Chris 
for the afternoon ride, and the dis- 
tant faint explosions were an addi- 
tional prod to his endeavor. Phillip 
Ellison looked across to where 
Mount Ida’s outline was silhouetted 
against the sky. At that tragic mo- 
ment of going she had never looked 
so lovely. Her height was flooded 
with the radiance of the day, and 
rose like a fairy beacon from the 
translucent turquoise and violet of 
the intervening space. Mixture of 
light and shadow, vivacity and 
strong repose, she stood, a symbol 
of the Cretan character that Ellison 
had grown to appreciate and admire. 
He shook his head sadly. This 
sanctuary of an ancient culture was 
being invaded, its priceless treas- 
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ures sacrificed to the exigencies of 
civilized barbarism. War had come. 
Alexius took the lead with the mule 
upon which the sick guide sat. Phil- 
lip brought up the rear. 

“We shall not follow the beaten 
path, Master,” Alexius said, “I know 
another trail. It will be rougher and 
a little longer, but we shall make the 
coast by midnight. We cannot risk 
the easier way.” 

A sudden clearing in the moun- 
tain growth showed them a valley 
below. It also verified the statement 
of the muleteer. The scene that 
opened up before them was distant 
enough to give the actors in it a 
mechanical quality. Puppets they 
seemed, moved by the inexorable 
strings of fate:—A column of trucks 
moved swiftly along a road; the 
same ominous drone in the sky 
crescendoed into a whine; the plane 


swooped like an eagle plummeting 
to the earth; there was a puff of 
white smoke and a dull explosion 
that reverberated in the mountains. 

“Poor devils,” exclaimed Phillip 
aghast; then he yelled in his excite- 
ment and jumped up and down. 


“Missed, them! Oh, God, they'll 
get to cover—that wooded stretch! 
Look at them, Alexius, they’ll make 
it! Thank God! Thank God!” 
The muleteer pulled him back in- 
to the olive tree brake. “You had 
better not risk your life, Master. 
This is war. I have to get you safely 
to the coast by tonight and the going 
will be rough. Remember that.” 
Phillip Ellison was never to for- 
get that trip down the mountainous 
slope to the southern, and as yet un- 
exposed to war, shore of Crete. He 
was thinking of a phrase that he re- 
membered from one of his Sunday 
Gospels,—‘“Pray that your flight be 
not in the winter or on the Sab- 
bath.” He was extremely thankful 
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to Providence that his own flight 
was not in the months of the rainy 
Fall season, when every mountain 
gully, such as those they were 
stumbling down, would be raging 
torrents of water. 

The sturdy figure of Alexius 
swung down the path ahead of him. 
The sure-footed mules picked their 
way carefully over the rocky ter- 
rain. The danger, Phillip thought, 
was mostly passed, for he knew the 
southern shore of the island with 
its few safe anchorage places—one 
could hardly term them harbors, for 
only the smallest of craft could pull 
into shore. He felt that they could 
easily contact George Pangalos in 
one of the many dozen nameless 
coves of the Bay of Mesara. Alexius 
knew what to do. A feeling of con- 
tentment and well-being now began 
to take the place of his anxious 
alarm of the earlier part of the jour- 
ney. They stopped to break their 
fast and Chris was strengthened by 
good, red Cretan wine. The village 
of Tybakj was made by sunset. 
There Chris was left with friends 
and Alexius and Phillip pressed on 
to the sea. It was at this point that 
Phillip had an uneasy feeling of be- 
ing followed. There was no sound 
with the exception of their own 
rapid gait over the uneven rock 
land, but the sense of unseen ob- 
servers was strong on Phillip’s taut 
nerves. 

“How shall we know if the ship 
is there?” he finally asked of 
Alexius. “There is no light of moon 
tonight.” 

“I am to give a signal—a lantern 
signal, Master; they will send a 
caique to shore. George sails at 
midnight for Egypt, but I am con- 
cerned, Master. It is going to 
storm; it is in the air—bad weather 
will be ahead.” 
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They approached the shores of a 
tiny cove of the bay. The sharp 
slap-slap of the waves against the 
crudely built stone pier indicated 
that the water was unusually rough. 
Alexius fumbled around in the dark, 
lit an antique-looking lantern and 
waved it up and down. Almost im- 
- mediately, from across the waters 
there came an answering signal of 
light, a will-of-the-wisp of the 
waves. They waited, tense in their 
excitement. Now at the last mo- 
ment the spirit of dare-deviltry had 
almost persuaded Phillip to remain, 
but his common sense condemned 
the temptation. If Crete were to be 
overrun, he could ill afford to be 
caught in the backwash that would 
ensue. But would he not yet be pre- 
vented in leaving? The feeling was 
overpoweringly upon him, and he 
shuddered for no apparent reason 
as the increasing plash of the 
water heralded the caique’s ap- 
proach. 

It happened just as he felt it 
would. The caique touched the pier 
and its occupants landed; then there 
was a sudden rush from the sur- 
rounding darkness which over- 
whelmed them. 

“Surrender!” 


The cry came in 
the Cretan tongue. 

There was nothing else to do for 
they had no weapons, and even if 
they had been armed it would have 


been useless. Surprise had made 
them helpless and eight armed men 
held them at bay. They stood silent 
in the darkness, hands aloft. Phil- 
lip Ellison was so exhausted by the 
day’s strain and emotion that his 
mind seemed aloof from his body 
with the peculiar ensuing sensation 
that all this scene had been previ- 
ously rehearsed. He knew the next 
step before it happened, as it hap- 
pened. Two more men emerged 
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from the deeper darkness carrying 
in their arms a third. The leader,— 
one could distinguish nothing eas- 
ily, strode to the pier’s edge and 
motioned from the caique out over 
the waters. Then in impatience at 
his helplessness he turned to his 
companions and cursed succinctly. 
“I can’t talk the blasted language— 
what are we going to do?” 

Phillip started in amazement, but 
with infinite relief. The man had 
spoken in English. Then with a 
feel for the dramatic, Phillip said 
ironically and calmly. “It isn’t 
necessary to exert yourself to be a 
linguist. Really, we understand you 
perfectly.” 

The soldiers closed in on him as 
one. “He speaks English—” 

“I am an American,” answered 
Phillip, “and these sailors speak 
and understand our language fair- 
ly well.” 

The captain spoke quickly, em- 
barrassed. “You—an American— 
pardon our holding you up. You are 
fleeing from Crete? We surmised as 
much when we saw your pack 
horses swing out from the hills 
around Tybakj. We are desperate 
as you can see. We have been cut 
off from our troops and have trav- 
eled these hills all day.” 

Phillip answered straight to the 
point. “I’ve chartered a boat—a 
friend of mine—” 

“Could we—” 

“It goes without saying that you 
can,” Phillip interrupted tersely. 
“There will be room. You have a 
wounded man with you?” 

“Yes. We've taken turns carry- 
ing him all day—you see he can’t 
walk.” 

“Carried him!” Quick moisture 
of which he was not ashamed stung 
Phillip’s eyes. It had taken all his 
strength to make headway over the 
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mountainous terrain. What must 
have been, what was, the fatigue of 
these men. 

A low rumble from the west 
broke upon them. 

“There’s no time to lose, Master,” 
said Alexius warningly, “a squall is 
on the way and the boat will have to 
put off shore before it breaks.” 

“We can make it out to the ship 
in two loads, I think,” said a Cretan 
fisherman. 

“Take the wounded man in the 
first boat,” said Phillip, “he must 
have attention immediately — tell 
George Pangalos so. I want to re- 
main here with Alexius until the 
last. It will be a long while, per- 


haps before I can see him again. 
No,—he won’t go,” to a question 
from the English leader, “I’ve tried 
to urge him, but he and Chris, my 
guide, can always get in touch with 


me at Alexandria.” 

They made the boat easily in two 
trips and almost half an hour later, 
just as the first warning gust shook 
the ship’s length, George Pangalos 
pulled anchor. 

“It won’t last long,” was his re- 
mark, but nevertheless, he scanned 
the sky anxiously. 

The remembrance of that night 
to Phillip was as a confused night- 
mare of wind, of tumbling waves, of 
threatening skies. They tried to 
make headway to the mainland but 
counter winds flung them back to- 
ward Crete. “‘We’ll have to give way 
before the storm,” said George 
finally. “I hope we don’t run into 
trouble; things-are rather doubtful.” 

All this time the wounded soldier 
had lain quietly behind a pile of 
roping. His tired voice now inter- 
rupted the Cretan captain. “I don’t 
think there will be any danger. God 
has guided us thus far, comrade. He 
won’t forsake us now.” 
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Phillip turned swiftly, premoni- 
tion gripping him viselike. Surely 
no one but a clergyman would speak 
thus. He drew nearer and watched 
the man intently. Yes, it was a 
rosary he held. Phillip could see 
the motion of the fingers. He must 
be—” 

“You are wondering who I am,” 
the soldier broke in on his thoughts. 
“I am a priest—the chaplain of a 
division.” 

“Ah,” there was a mixture of 
compassion and relief in Phillip’s 
exclamation, “I’m sorry that you are 
wounded, Father!” 

Relief: Surely God was good to 
him in sending help. This had been 
the vulnerable spot in his armor of 
worldly conceit and success, that 
had troubled him so much of late— 
the knowledge that he had not been 
fair to his God, that his escutcheon 
of the Faith had been smirched by 
carelessness of life. It was not a 
pleasant remembrance with the 
rushing gale, the tumultous, gigan- 
tic swells of the waves around them. 

The priest’s voice answered him. 
“It doesn’t matter. I’ll be all right in 
a few weeks; it’s the thought of my 
boys here and—back there—” His 
voice broke. 

Phillip moved closer to his side. 
“Those back there, Father, are in 
God’s hands. We here—your boys 
—myself—are depending upon you 
to pull us through this storm with 
your prayers. I’m a Catholic, Fa- 
ther, not a good one, but one, never- 
theless, and I especially need you to- 
night,—now.” 

The wounded man turned lumi- 
nous eyes upon him; he was ready. 

All that night they battled with 
wind and wave and were driven far 
out of their course. The soldiers 
stripped to the waist, wrestied 
alongside the Cretan sailors to save 
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the vessel. Morning broke; Crete 
lay behind them; they were outside 
of the regular course of the bombers 
from Greece and consequently out 
of the range of the English war- 
ships. The day glided on and still 
the danger continued. Phillip felt 
that if it were not for the prayers 
of the wounded man they would 
have certainly perished,—so slender 
a hold they: had on life. At last 
George Pangalos spoke decisively, 
“The gale is abating—we are head- 
ed directly for Malta and will make 
it easily tonight. The danger is 
over.” 

Phillip smiled grimly. Danger 
over—Malta—with an air raid on. 
They’d stand small chance in a 
frail ship such as this. He ex- 
pressed his opinion to George. 

Pangalos shook his head . vigor- 
ously. “I do not think there will be 


any air raids. I will show you.” 
Late that evening when the purple 

of the sunset had subdued itself into 

shifting shadows, Pangalos pointed 


out over the port side. 
exclaimed. 

Phillip swung his glasses to his 
eyes. Sure enough, the cliffs of 
Filola jutted out of the sea like a 
period point on the ship’s adven- 
ture. Away in the opposite direc- 
tion, and to which they were now 
headed, lay the lovely Blue Grotto of 
Malta. Phillip remembered its 


“Filola!” he 
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beauty with a sudden stab of bitter- 
sweet pleasure. George Pangalos 
was right. It was highly improb- 
able that heavy bombing would take 
place on this part of the coast. A 
look-out plane, English, droned laz- 
ily overhead, and an hour later as 
they approached shore an armed 
English motor boat sped out to meet 
them. 

There was a faint remembrance 
on the heart of Phillip Ellison as the 
moonlight shone wanly on the steel 
helmets of the soldiers crowding the 
rail. Perhaps it was because his 
own soul was tranquil and at peace, 
that his memory, whetted by the 
scene, leaped to the instant solution 
of the remembrance. Steel helmets 
—he had seen them before—in pic- 
tures—history—Latin. Roman sol- 
diers, moonshine, frail craft upon 
the Mediterranean, the fury of the 
storm—Malta ahead—he had seen 
them all. The past was superim- 
posed upon the present. They were 
nearing Malta, Malta—Melita of old. 
He turned to the wounded chaplain 
who was propped up by his side. 
“Your given name, Father?” he 
asked, and then nodded in complete 
understanding of soul at the an- 
swer, “Paul, —I knew it — Paul,” 
then softly as the shore line loomed 
before them, “Melita,—Paul,—‘and 
so it came to pass that every soul 
got safe to land.’ ” 








TEN CENTURIES OF HISTORY * 


By JosEPH McSor.LeEy 
Of the Paulist Fathers 


REVIEW of the last ten cen- 
turies of European history 
takes us back to those dark days, al- 
most precisely one thousand years 
ago, in which the Cluniac reform 
was initiated; it carries us forward 
through the strenuous and amaz- 
ingly brilliant period which was 
succeeded by the tragic division of 
Christendom, first into East and 
West, and then into Protestant and 
Catholic; it leaves us amid the 
world-transforming revolutions 
which now hint at the approach of 
a future calculated to awe the least 
imaginative of men. As reflected in 
the pages of Church history, these 
ten centuries form a vivid, breath- 
taking series of pictures; they re- 
veal the impact of divine forces 
upon human nature and human na- 
ture’s reaction—sometimes depress- 
ing, sometimes bewildering, some- 
times arousing enthusiasm for 
man’s potential greatness. 

It was not long after the year 
1000 that the Church entered upon 
the era which has been called the 
most Christian period of history. 
Pope Gregory extended the reform 
begun at Cluny; the papacy attained 
a position of superiority which in- 
volved the doom of its imperial 
challengers, the Hohenstaufens; 


1 Eprror’s Nore: The following article has 
been formed by weaving together excerpts from 
Father’s McSorley’s Outline History of the 
Church from St. Peter to Pius XIl., announced 
by Herder for immediate publication. These 
pages indicate the extent to which the author 
has taken into consideratidn the social and 
political background, indispensable for a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Church’s life and 
activities. 


step by step, Western Christendom 
mounted to the apex of medieval 
civilization, developing a pbiloso- 
phy, an architecture, an ari of its 
own, and even establishing a Latin 
kingdom in the heart of Islam. Eu- 
rope saw the founding of great uni- 
versities, the building of matchless 
Gothic cathedrals, the introduction 
of parliamentary government, the 
recovery of Spain from the Moors, 
the creative spirituality of St. Dom- 
inic and St. Francis, the flowering 
of Catholic scholarship in St. 
Thomas Aquinas and his contempo- 
raries. 

But the long campaign of Gregory 
VII. which sounded the keynote of 
papal policy for subsequent genera- 
tions, also set the stage for a fateful 
struggle between papacy and em- 
pire, disastrous to both. The over- 
lapping jurisdiction of civil and 
ecclesiastical powers called for the 
exercise of scrupulous justice and 
patient charity on both sides; un- 
fortunately, those virtues were lack- 
ing. Misunderstanding, jealousy, 
dynastic ambition destroyed the 
delicate balance which alone could 
hold political and religious rights in 
equilibrium. Popes and eniperors, 
kings and bishops, lords and abbots 
alike failed in loyalty to the ideal 
of a truly Christian commonwealth; 
and the struggle in which popes ex- 
communicated monarchs, and mon- 
archs set up antipopes, brought 
about the ruin of the system which 
both were pledged to support. 

Gradually a growing number of 
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critics began to look about for a 
new and better method of ruling 
Christendom. The Conciliar Move- 
ment sought to govern the Church 
by a sort of “parliament” superior 
to the pope; another plan advocated 
the total separation of religious and 
secular life; and still another 
scheme—which was to ripen in the 
sixteenth century — proposed to 
substitute national for Catholic re- 
ligion and to give each country a 
Church of its own choosing in place 
of the “unworkable” ideal of a unit- 
ed Christendom. Thus, in many 
respects the fourteenth century pre- 
sented a painful contrast with its 
predecessor. The medieval world 
was already being transformed in 
respect of political organization, so- 
cial structure, spiritual outlook. 
Looking back after the event, one 
discerns a stirring of forces which 
two centuries later brought about a 
religious revolution. 

Papal prestige and influence di- 
minished; the power of excommuni- 
cation lost its terror. This result 
was due not merely to the exagger- 
ated claims of the more extreme 
papalists and to the financial policy 
pursued by the Avignon court, but 
also and chiefly to political and so- 
cial currents swirling through Eu- 
rope. Some of the ablest writers 
and teachers of the day were blind 
to the need of a living authority pos- 
sessing universal jurisdiction; the 
new vernacular literature gave wide- 
spread circulation to lewd and bit- 
ing satires on lax clerics, mercenary 
papal tax-gatherers, and oppressive 
foreign prelates; speculation ran 
riot with regard to such funda- 
mental doctrines as the Divinity of 
Christ, original sin, the efficacy and 
the necessity of the sacraments, the 
Real Presence of our Lord in the 
Blessed Eucharist. A grave symp- 


tom was the stubborn resistance of- 
fered to the authority of the Holy 
See by three unrelated groups, the 
Franciscan “Spirituals,” the Flagel- 
lants, the English Wycliffites. A 
misfortune complicating and inten- 
sifying all others was the Black 
Death which, in. the middle of the 
century, carried off tens of thou- 
sands of the clergy and possibly a 
quarter of the population of Europe. 
Western Christendom never again 
regained the position it had occu- 
pied before the coming of this fear- 
ful plague. 

True, the Great Schism that be- 
gan in 1378 ended with the election 
of the able Martin V.; but neither 
zeal, nor scholarship, nor diplo- 
macy, could restore the old control. 
Princes and prelates were in a po- 
sition to defy authority and go un- 
punished. Unhappily too, Church 
officials in strenuous but misdirect- 
ed efforts to prevent lapses from the 
faith abused their power cruelly, 
stirring up undying hatred and gen- 
eral fear. 

The fifteenth century opened in 


a welter of confusion, with three 


rival “popes” and three rival “‘em- 
perors.” The Great Western Schism 
—an insoluble problem for almost 
thirty years—placed a heavy strain 
on the Catholic conscience; and 
the hopes of peace which came with 
its settlement soon evaporated. 
Kings and princes still sought to en- 
croach upon the ecclesiastical do- 
main; local rulers, secular and reli- 
gious, obstinately blocked attempts 
at reform; the supremacy of the 
Holy See was challenged by advo- 
cates of a conciliar type of govern- 
ment; the harmonious relationship 
of Church and State was made im- 
possible by the readiness of sover- 
eigns to ignore the Catholic tradi- 
tion. As time went on, omens of 
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approaching revolution multiplied; 
hostile political theorists argued 
over the comparative merits of theo- 
cratic monarchy and of parliamen- 
tary democracy; in religion many 
men turned toward a sort of prim- 
itive “protestant” individualism. 

To some persons the fifteenth 
century seems to be adequately de- 
scribed when they call it “The 
Renaissance” and sum up its trends 
in the word “Humanism.” But we 
should exercise particular care to 
avoid the temptation to oversimplify 
this unique chapter in the history 
of Christian civilization. Radical 
changes occurred in numerous fields 
— political, social, intellectual, ar- 
tistic, even geographical. Contact 
with the Orient during the Crusades 
had profoundly affected western 
habits of life. Greek scholars and 
Greek libraries—especially after the 
fall of Constantinople — helped to 
intensify interest in classical cul- 
ture. A curious mental reaction— 
essentially pagan — secured tolera- 
tion for the practice of bestowing 
ecclesiastical posts on unbelievers. 

The printing press, which con- 
tributed so much to the extension of 
culture, also helped to diffuse anti- 
clericalism; irreverence and disloy- 
alty were spread abroad by widely 
circulated satires on the moral in- 
firmities of prelates, priests, and 
monks—close enough to the truth 
to be doubly dangerous. As a whole, 
Europe was possessed by the spirit 
of disunion to a greater degree than 
ever before. 

The beginnings of a new politi- 
cal and social order were already 
visible in 1492, the year that Alex- 
‘ander VI. ascended the papal throne 
and that Columbus discovered 
America. The expansion of em- 
pire in the West and the explora- 
tion of the East excited men’s minds 
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and unsettled old habits of thought. 
Monarchs no longer regarded the 
pope as father and leader, but rath- 
er as a petty king, whose resources 
might profitably be exploited either 
by diplomacy or by force. To be 
sure, cultural processes went on; 
painting and sculpture developed to 
their splendid climax; the invention 
of printing diffused useful knowl- 
edge. But the dream of independ- 
ence was fascinating men to whom 
the Christian tradition of uniform 
creed and universal discipline had 
grown distasteful; and, by an in- 
creasing multitude, old moral and 
religious values were doubted or de- 
nied. The epoch which had moved 
forward so confidently to its day of 
triumph drifted to an inglorious 
end. 

The general confusion was not 
offset by the fact that Martin V. had 
negotiated concordats with several 
nations; that Eugene IV. had effect- 
ed a temporary reunion with the 
Greeks; that Nicholas V. had se- 
cured the abdication of the antipope 
Felix, founded the Vatican Library, 
planned a new St. Peter’s, and com- 
missioned Fra Angelico to give bod- 
ily form to visions of spiritual love- 
liness; that Paul II. had suppressed 
pagan humanists and Sixtus IV. had 
checked the abuses of the Inquisi- 
tion and rehabilitated Rome; that 
the coronation of Alexander VI. was 
a scene of unsurpassed splendor. 
The spread of learning and the mul- 
tiplication of universities gave proof 
of intellectual progress, indeed, but 
classical scholars who were pagans 
at heart could do more harm than 
good. As the century closed, Sav- 
onarola was denouncing contempo- 
rary wickedness as St. Bernardine 
of Siena had been doing three gen- 
erations earlier; but — ironically — 
Machiavelli obtained high political 
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office in Florence the very year that 
Savonarola died. Few persons, if 
any, foresaw how soon events would 
verify the prediction of the dying 
monk, who foretold that the post- 
ponement of reform would put the 
Church to a test far too severe for a 
human institution to survive. 

Shortly after 1500 “the Protestant 
Revolt” broke out. A new religion, 
aided by aggressive propaganda and 
armed force, drew a large part of 
Germany and of Northern Europe 
away from the Catholic commun- 
ion; then, thirty years later, a re- 
form program adopted by the Coun- 
. cil of Trent and put into operation 
by Pope Pius IV., regained for the 
Church much of the lost area. But, 
at the end of the century Western 
Christendom included two irrecon- 
cilable religious bodies occupying 
areas roughly corresponding to 
those of the present day,—one-half 
of Europe having repudiated the au- 
thority of the pope and other essen- 
tial dogmas inherited from apos- 
tolic times. 

The division of Christendom was 
more than a theological break. 
Racial and economic issues also en- 
tered into the conflicts between 
Catholics and Protestants which led 
to the Thirty Years’ War and ended 
with the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648). During the next hundred 
years the principles embodied in the 
treaty slowly revealed their impli- 
cations. European life became sec- 
ular in its main political, economic, 
educational features—that is to say, 
the standards in these fields were 
now set by civil, not by ecclesias- 
tical, authority. And the unity of 
Christendom disappeared — first as 
an institution, then as a sentiment. 

Several abortive attempts on the 
part of individual nations to step 
into the place of the decadent Em- 


pire and exercise a quasi-imperial 
control were followed by a general 
vanishing of the old sense of com- 
mon membership in a_ universal 
Christian socicty. Europe was re- 
duced to a group of states, bound 
together only by such covenants and 
agreements as each one had freely 
accepted with a view to self-inter- 
est; and religion was converted into 
a practical instrument for the fur- 
thering of national welfare. In the 
world-wide struggle for wealth and 
power, France, previously upper- 
most, had to yield place to England, 
then growing fast in both wealth 
and population. Almost simultane- 
ously, Frederick the Great seized 
for Protestant Prussia the hege- 
mony of the German states which 
had been the traditional privilege of 
Catholic Austria. English Deists 
and French Encyclopedists attacked 
traditional Christianity; popular 
history pictured the Church as an 
outmoded institution; the intelli- 
gentsia came to regard Catholicism 
as a medieval compound of super- 
stition and ignorance. 

The eighteenth century brought 
the era of “enlightened despotism.” 
In France, to be sure, the profligate 
Louis XV. was despotic without be- 
ing enlightened; but most of the 
European countries were ruled by 
sovereigns honestly interested in the 
material welfare of their people and 
fairly successful in promoting it, 
although often careless of funda- 
mental human rights and blind to 
moral and religious issues. 

The French Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution gave a strong 
stimulus to nationalism, first by 
making European peoples aware of 
democracy as a desirable political 
ideal, and then by arousing agita- 
tion for a wider extension of the 
suffrage. Closely connected with 








the swing toward democratic gov- 
ernment was the “Liberal” move- 
ment which spread through Europe 
and America. The name Liberal- 
ism, not in itself obnoxious, was ap- 
propriated by a school of thought 
which held that man is independent 
of all authority outside of himself. 
Liberalism, thus conceived, calls for 
the establishment of a political sys- 
tem in which the sovereign people 
is absolutely free—unrestrained by 
conscience, by Church, or by God. 
This school looks back to the Revo- 
lution of 1789 as its cradle; to the 
Englishmen, Locke and Hume, the 
Frenchmen, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
the Germans, Lessing and Kant, as 
the earliest exponents of its philoso- 
phy. It has been responsible for 
many attacks, open or secret, upon 
the Catholic Church. 

The first effect of the revolution- 
ary changes of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was 
emancipation of the middle class, 
enormous accumulation of individ- 
ual wealth, the deepening degrada- 
tion of the common people. With 
the shift from agriculture to manu- 
facture, from hand labor to machin- 
ery, from craftsmanship to mass 
production, from wide to narrow 
distribution of property and land, 
the “laboring poor” degenerated 
into a horde possessing neither cul- 
ture, political power, nor economic 
security. As free education spread, 
however, the workers became class- 
conscious, organized themselves in 
associations, and began to fight suc- 
cessfully for a more abundant life. 
Thus came about a war between 
Capital and Labor, between the 
Bourgeoisie and the Proletariat, 
which profoundly altered, and even 
threatened to destroy, Western civ- 
ilization. 

Probably no era was ever so con- 
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sciously and so completely self- 
satisfied as the nineteenth century; 
and indeed, few could present a 
more plausible excuse for compla- 
cency. In its early decades, the 
forces that had produced the 
French Revolution carried on, up- 
rooting tradition, abolishing privi- 
lege, opening new opportunities. 
Before the century passed, it had 
exploited the whole physical uni- 
verse; it had achieved scientific mir- 
acles; it had widely extended polit- 
ical freedom and education; its men 
and women had dedicated them- 
selves in multitudes to the aiding 
of the underprivileged; and no gen- 
eral European war occurred after 
the Fall of Napoleon. Yet not only 
were the nineteenth century’s high- 
est hopes of progress never realized, 
but, as we now perceive, it planted 
the seeds of later catastrophe.? Its 
popular movements, however legiti- 
mate in theory, actually fell under 
the control of extremists — Demo- 
crats who justified the rule of bru- 
tal majorities; Nationalists who in- 
culcated the ideal, “my country, 
right or wrong”; Liberals who re- 
pudiated all authority superior to 


2 Hayes, in A Generation of Materialism, 
finds the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century a fertile seed-time for totalitarianism, 
personal dictatorship, social degradation, 
mechanized destruction. Ferrero, in The Re- 
construction of Europe, speaks of the nine- 
teenth century’s smugness, its mental con- 
fusion, its readiness to regard every subver- 
sion of law and order as the beginning of a 
new and better orientation of humanity. Soro- 
kin, in The Crisis of Our Age, discovers in the 
nineteenth century definite signs of the disin- 
tegration which has assumed a catastrophic 
magnitude in this present century. Ortega y 
Gasset, in The Revolt of the Masses, after 
crediting the nineteenth century with having 
established a higher level of public life than 
any preceding century, adds the comment that 
the century’s radical vices and constitutional 
defects have occasioned the present danger 
that Europe will revert to barbarism. William 
L. Langer, editor of The Rise of Modern Eu- 
rope, says that the late nineteenth century 
when viewed historically emerges as an age 
of materialism, of smug confidence, of un- 
critical assurance. 
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man. Scientists undertook to dis- 
credit faith in the supernatural. 
Educators assumed that Christian- 
ity was moribund. Although the 
Church has more often been the 
victim than the ally of despotism, 
and although the typical priest is 
the champion of the downtrodden, 
the foes of religion were quick to 
take advantage of the blindness of 
those ecclesiastics who defended the 
entire old order. The Communist 
Manifesto of 1848 declared war on 
all religions; an international or- 
ganization, frankly secularistic, ad- 
vocated universal class struggle in 
behalf of economic determinism 
and proletarian dictatorship. Mean- 
while papal pronouncements anath- 
ematized Communism, Rationalism, 
Liberalism. 

Two features stand out in the 
early history of the twentieth cen- 
tury: first, the population of Eu- 
rope, which had almost tripled in 
little more than a hundred years, 
was approaching the half billion 
mark; secondly, in a movement 
which Rathenau named “the ver- 
tical invasion of the barbarians,” 
vast masses of people kept assail- 
ing the cultural traditions of Chris- 
tendom. This assault came largely 
as a result of the non-Christian edu- 
cation diffused so widely in the 
preceding generations. Never be- 
fore had so many men been trained 
to doubt or disbelieve; never before 
had such opportunities of honor and 
wealth and comfort come within the 
grasp of the materialist. 

In 1900 the peace movement had 
reached a point where world federa- 
tion and the ending of all war 
seemed reasonable possibilities. Yet 
by 1918 a four-year conflict of glob- 
al proportions had brought upon 
humanity almost immeasurable dis- 
asters, The Peace Conference which 


met in 1919 should have perceived 
the fairly obvious truths that pri- 
mary requisites for the establishing 
of general peace are: a recognition 
of supernatural law, a sense of unity 
transcending national boundaries, 
an ineradicable respect for human 
freedom; it should have proceeded 
on the assumption that the best way 
to forestall future disaster would be 
to restore those elements of an in- 
tegrated civilization which Europe 
possessed (but misused) centuries 
ago; it should have set up a sort of 
streamlined medievalism adjusted 
to the lessons learned from history, 
and to the double principle of God’s 
sovereignty and man’s inalienable 
rights. It did none of these things. 

Soon after the conference closed, 
two ideologies came forward to chal- 
lenge the order it had established: 
totalitarian Communism tried to 
found a universal proletarian dic- 
tatorship; totalitarian Nationalism 
sought to substitute racial (or 
party) despotism for parliamentary 
forms. For a while it seemed as if 
the free peoples of the world would 
be forced to choose between these 
two vicious systems; and the war 
which broke out in 1939 appeared in 
its first phase to be a struggle of 
democracy against all forms of to- 
talitarianism. The issue grew con- 
fused, however, when France was 
made to co-operate with the Axis, 
and Russia became an ally of the 
democracies; for no people are more 
democratic than the French and no 
modern government has been more 
oppressive of freedom and religion 
than the Soviet. What effect on 
world order may come as a result of 
the present war, therefore, no man 
may confidently say. Recent Euro- 
pean history shows how easily a 
state may force a quarrel over such 
issues as the Church’s claim to func- 
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tion as an independent society, her 
title to freedom of worship and or- 
ganization, the rights of parents in 
éducation—and over such issues as 
those which occur in the province 
of sexual morality, for example, 
marriage, divorce, birth - control, 
sterilization. 

Christ has not told us how many 
centuries the Church will live, nor 
what vicissitudes she will experi- 
ence, nor what epochs of persecu- 
tion she may still have to endure. 
He has promiséd only that the di- 
vine life begun on Pentecost will not 
cease until the end of time. He 
Who has fulfilled His promise in 
the cénturies gone by, will again 
fulfill it in those still to be; and the 
certainty of this establishes a sure 
ground of hope no matter what dis- 
aster may befall. We know that 
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Catholics may again be called upun 
to suffer persecutions as violent as 
in the early ages, and that great sec- 
tions of the Catholic world may 
again fall away as in the eleventh 
century and the sixteenth. The 
fluctuations of history warn us 
against forecasting. Yet the divine 
guarantee assures us that the 
Church will never perish and will 
never teach falsehood in the name 
of Christ. For the rest, her history 
will depend upon the correspond- 
ence of individuals with the grace 
bestowed by God. Anyone who 
chooses to speculate concerning the 
next chapter of the Church’s life 
would do well to recall the warning 
uttered by the American bishops: 
“Christianity faces today its most 
serious crisis since the Church came 
out of the Catacombs.” 


EVENT 


By ELizABETH R. HANLON 
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Has passed this way, 
That trees have 


Bared their heads, 
And flung 
Their flaming cloaks 
Upon the ground? 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND LOVE 


By Joseru F. Hoaan, S.J. 


fae Catholic Church is incurably 

romantic. She takes love songs 
seriously and lovers at their word. 
Love songs, old and new, always 
sing of “forever and forever,” “‘con- 
stancy and faithfulness,” “not for 
just a day, not for just a year, but 
always,” and to all this the Church 
nods enthusiastic assent. She takes 
it for granted that true love should 
be deathless and that it should 
speak the language of eternity. So, 
too, when lovers protest that their 
love will endure in penthouse or 
cottage, and though youth and 
beauty may fade, the Church says, 
“Why of course.” She knows the 
transforming power of love and has 
enough trust in human nature and 
the sincerity of lovers to answer, “I 
believe you. I take you at your 
word.” Even when lovers claim 
that nothing is too hard for them, 
that “they would climb the highest 
mountain or swim the deepest riv- 
er” for the loved one the Church 
understands them, for sacrifice is 
natural to love. She realizes that 
they are claiming for human love 
some of the ardor of St. Paul’s love, 
“I am sure that neither death, .. . 
nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor might, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall 
be able to separate us from the love 
of God.” 

Love that does not talk this lan- 
guage is suspect both by the Church 
and by all right-thinking persons. 
Imagine, if you can, a true lover 
whispering these vows of love under 
a June moon. “Dearest, I wili love 
you forever—or at least until your 


beauty begins to fade.” “Darling, 
we shall go through life together— 
unless I meet someone else who will 
make me happier.” Or again, “I am 
yours forever, my love—that is, if 
our temperaments do not prove in- 
compatible.” This is not the lan- 
guage of love; it is the, language of 
comic valentines. Yet such love is 
not uncommon today. It may not 
be expressed so bluntly, but too 
often that is the shoddy content of 
“I love you.” This is the love of 
men who do not trust themselves, 
of men who love only half-heartedly 
and who fear the complete sur- 
render which true love demands. 
They will give themselves, but with 
reservations. And it is precisely 
for this half-hearted, conditional 
love that divorce laws make provi- 
sion. Even should a lover sincerely 
protest, “Forever and always,” the 
divorce laws are there to challenge 
his word and remind him cynically, 
“That is what you say now. But 
when the going gets hard, when 
there are little clashes of tempera- 
ment, when poverty makes itself 
felt or someone else attracts you, re- 
member that there is a way out. 
There is no need for a strong, self- 
sacrificing love when we have pro- 
vided an easy legal process. Just 
pay the fee, and it will be ‘off with 
the old love and on with the new.’” 

Naturally the Church will have 
none of this because it is “‘a vote of 
lack of confidence” in the human 
heart and the power of love; be- 
cause it is rank defeatism, a stand- 
ing invitation to surrender in a mo- 
ment of weakness; because it is 
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against God’s law, “What God has 
joined together let no man put 
asunder.” Love, in the eyes of the 
Church, should be made of sterner 
stuff, and anything short of “until 
death do us part” has the ring of 
counterfeit love and is rejected. 
Moreover, this is not mere theory. 
The Church has the courage of her 
convictions, and so taking lovers at 
their word she will join them only 
in a lasting union. The Church is 
incurably romantic. 

In the marriage rite the Church 
shows this same romanticism and 
lovingly provides a ceremony that 
delights all lovers. It is not just a 
business formality casually trans- 
acted over a counter, a drab, routine 
affair. The Church feels that beau- 
tiful things should have a beautiful 
setting, and so there are music and 
flowers and candles and prayer, and 
a gleaming white altar and a priest 
in beautiful vestments. But above 
all there is the charming Wedding 
Guest, Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 
The same Christ Who worked His 
first miracle at a wedding party is 
there to bless the union of the 
lovers. 

Now while the Church is roman- 
tic in her attitude toward love and 
lovers she is also a grim realist. 
She does not allow her children to 
rush headlong into marriage, per- 
haps swept off their feet by the pas- 
sion of a moment. She bids lovers 
stop and consider, before they enter 
into a union which is to last forever. 
Even when the lovers are standing 
before the altar she speaks to them 
in an instruction that is wise with 
the wisdom of centuries, in words 
that are well worth pondering. She 
tells them frankly: 


“You are about to enter into a 
union which is most sacred, . . . he- 
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cause established by God Himself; 
most serious, because it will bind 
you together for life in a relation- 
ship so close and so intimate, that it 
will profoundly influence your 
whole future. That future, with its 
hopes and disappointments, its suc- 
cesses and its failures, its pleasures 
and its pains, its joys and its sor- 
rows, is hidden from your eyes. 
You know that these elements are 
mingled in every life, and are to be 
expected in your own. And so not 
knowing what is before you, you 
take each other for better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, until 
death.” 


This is realism! There is no 
promise of a lifetime of “moonlight 
and roses” and “June in January,” 
cloudless days and calm, sunlit 
waters. She does not say that mar- 
riage is a gift of happiness, but 
rather she insists that it is an op- 
portunity for happiness which the 
lovers must make a reality. Happi- 
ness is theirs not for the taking but 
for the making. She sees the lights 
and the shadows, but despite the 
shadows which will fall across their 
lives she has unshaken trust in the 
power of love. She continues: 


“It is a beautiful tribute to your 
undoubted faith in each other, that 
recognizing the full import of these 
words, you are nevertheless, so will- 
ing to pronounce them.” 


The lovers look into each other’s 
eyes and find mutual love and trust. 
They listen with attentive reverence 
to a Church who understands the 
yearning of their hearts, and who 
has such confidence in them that 
she demands only the best and 
noblest. 
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“Henceforth you will belong en- 
tirely to each other; you will be one 
in mind, one in affections. And 
whatever sacrifices you may here- 
after be required to make to pre- 
serve this common life, always 
make them generously. Sacrifice is 
usually difficult and irksome. Only 
love can make it easy; and perfect 
love can make it a joy.” 


This romantic realism of the 
Church is an inheritance from 
Christ. He is the Great Lover, and 
His cross is proof of it. The 
Church naturally expects her chil- 
dren to follow in His footsteps and 
to remember that sacrifice is the 
test of love. To love such: as this 
the Church unhesitatingly promises 
happiness, an approach to heaven 
on earth. 


“If true love and the unselfish 
spirit of perfect sacrifice guide your 
every action, you can expect the 
greatest measure of earthly happi- 
ness that may be allotted to man in 
this vale of tears.” 


Only when a realistic Church has 
thus looked into the future with the 
lovers, only when the lovers are con- 
fident that their love is strong and 
able to endure, come what may, 
only then does the Church unite 
them in holy matrimony. In words 
that express human love at its 
noblest, in words that are the echo 
of a thousand love songs the lovers 
pledge themselves forever and for- 
ever. 


“I take thee to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 


sickness and in health, until death 
do us part.” 


This is love as the Church sees it, 
and the whole world must acknowl- 
edge the beauty of her vision. The 
world, as a matter of fact, does ac- 
knowledge that the Church speaks 
the language of true love and the 
world is even willing to use love’s 
beautiful phrases—but it is unwill- 
ing to be taken at its word. “Tl 
sing your love songs,” the world 
says, “but don’t take me too seri- 
ously.” Chesterton has described 
this attitude perfectly: 


“It is the nature of love to bind it- 
self, and the institution of marriage 
merely paid the average man the 
compliment of taking him at his 
word. Modern sages offer to the 
lover, with an ill-flavored grin, the 
largest liberties and the fullest irre- 
sponsibility; but they do not respect 
him as the Church respected him; 
they do not write his oath upon the 
heavens, as the record of his highest 
moment” (The Defendant, p. 36). 


The Church does write the lover’s 
vow upon the heavens in words that 
the lover himself naturally chooses, 
“Forever and Forever.” But she is 
not content with that. She gives him 
through the grace of the sacrament 
strength to keep it written there. 
When trials come and love is put to 
the test there is Power beyond space 
and time that strengthens human 
weakness. God Himself is there 
with His grace to keep that vow 
in the heavens until death, and 
after death to welcome the faith- 
ful lovers in an embrace of infi- 
nite Love. 











THE QUINTESSENCE OF CHESTERTON 


By I. J. 


HEN G. K. Chesterton died in 
1936 the Literary Supplement 
of the London Times devoted a 
leader to his literary achievements, 
which contained the prediction that 
Magic would become the permanent 
possession of English literature. 
And yet this play, when it was pro- 
duced in London in 1913, and in 
New York in 1917, achieved only 
limited success on the stage. Ches- 
terton himself did not rate it with 
his best work. He does not mention 
it in his Autobiography, and in 1914, 
when he was asked by Wilfrid 
Ward to evaluate it for the Dublin 
Review, he described it as “‘a pretty 
badly written play,” asserting that 
it was deficient in stage technique 
because originally he had written it 
as a short story. He thought that 
he should have revealed the central 
secret of the play to the audience 
from the start. We may take issue 
with him on this point. To keep the 
audience in the dark is not a defect 
in a drama which bears the subtitle, 
“a‘fantastic comedy,” for in this 
type of play the principle of sur- 
prise is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Of course, there are minor 
flaws of technique. Midway in the 
action an unimportant character, 
the Secretary, disappears without a 
word of explanation. And on occa- 
sion Chesterton does not bother to 
erect a definite signpost for his ac- 
tors, as witness the breezy stage 
direction for a love scene: “Doing 
whatever passionate things people 
do on the stage.” 
Chesterton underrated the play, 
as he underrated his other works of 
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fiction, because by temperament and 
training he was a controversialist, 
who preferred, as he tells us in his 
Autobiography, “to see ideas or no- 
tions wrestling naked, as it were, 
and not dressed up in a masquerade 
as men and women.” In practice, 
however, he never hesitated to use 
the masquerade of fiction as a me- 
dium of popular appeal. Magic 
presents a wrestling-match of ideas, 
which is all the more effective be- 
cause it is garbed in the concrete 
form of stage representation. 

The play has a well-knit plot with 
climacteric moments and a surprise 
ending. An English Duke invites a 
Conjurer to entertain in his draw- 
ing room in honor of his nephew 
Morris, who has just returned from 
America. The party includes the 
young man’s sister, Patricia, the 
local Doctor and the local Vicar. Be- 
fore the arrival of the magician 
Patricia informs the assembled com- 
pany that she has been meeting a 
mysterious stranger in the garden. 
A believer in fairyland, Patricia is 
convinced that this stranger, a 
cloaked figure with a pointed hood, 
is a wizard. All the other charac- 
ters are skeptics, the Duke, because 
he has no fixed ideas on anything, 
the Doctor, because he is an agnos- 
tic, the Vicar, because he is a prag- 
matist, and Morris, because he is a 
hard-headed business man of the 
materialistic type. They challenge 
Patricia to produce her wizard and 
she summons him into the drawing 
room. However, when he doffs his 
cloak and hood he turns out to be 
the Conjurer whom the Duke has 
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engaged. The skeptics are trium- 
phant, for at the end of the first act 
they have stolen the fairy tale from 
the disillusioned Patricia. But 
their triumph is short-lived, for in 
the second act the fairies refuse to 
down at their bidding. The Con- 
jurer causes pictures to dance on 
the wall and chairs to topple over, 
and he climaxes his performance by 
changing the color of the lamp 
which hangs over the Doctor’s office 
across the street. The skeptics are 
nonplused but they are unconvinced. 
Morris, in particular, becomes hys- 
terical in his attempts to explain 
the change of color in the lamp, and 
it is necessary to put him to bed. 
He is in danger of losing his mind 
unless the secret of the trick is re- 
vealed. When the others plead with 
the Conjurer, he coolly informs them 
that he did it by supernatural power. 
This they refuse to believe, and they 
tell him that Morris will not believe 
it either. As a last resort, Patricia 
speaks with the Conjurer alone, and 
he discloses to her and to the audi- 
ence what Chesterton calls “the cen- 
tral secret of the play.” A dabbler 
in spiritualism, the Conjurer had 
used the power of evil spirits to 
mystify Morris and the others. 
Patricia, who could believe in fair- 
ies, can believe in devils; and the 
comedy ends when the Conjurer 
thinks up a natural explanation to 
satisfy Morris, when the evil spirits 
are driven out once and for all, and 
when the two believers in the super- 
natural, Patricia and her mysteri- 
ous stranger, discover that their 
fairy tale has come true in more 
senses than one. 

While the plot of Magic is original 
and interesting, it is outweighed by 
the dramatic values of theme and 
dialogue. In his book, George Ber- 
hard Shaw, Chesterton praises the 


Irish playwright for bringing back 
philosophical discussion into drama, 
and he asserts that such essential- 
ly undramatic patches evince that a 
dramatist “is honest and would 
rather prove his case than succeed 
with his play.” In Magic Chester- 
ton realizes his conception of a 
dramatist. As a matter of fact, he 
succeeds with the play, but it is evi- 
dent that his first concern is to 
prove his case. The title of the 
comedy, one of his favorite words, 
stands for the supernatural in fact, 
of which the Conjurer is a witness, 
and also for its fanciful adumbra- 
tion in fairyland, of which Patricia 
is a champion. Chesterton was al- 
ways on the side of the angels and 
the fairies, and hence Magic sum- 
marizes and symbolizes him per- 
fectly. 

In the play he poises the Con- 
jurer and Patricia, the mouthpieces 
of his own rooted convictions, 
against a background of modern un- 
belief, represented by the other 
characters. All the characters are 
typical rather-than highly individ- 
ualized, and it is not difficult to 
trace their genesis in Chesterton’s 
controversial writings. The Duke, 
a shallow compromiser in matters 
of religion, has no theory of why he 
is alive. Like the neutrals for 
whom Dante created a special hell, 
he follows no standard. But we are 
not intended to take him too seri- 
ously. His absent-mindedness and 
his habit of making allusions which 
nobody understands supply comedy 
relief. The reason why Chesterton 
chose a noble peer for this ignoble 
function instead of a lowly servant, 
is blazoned in Heretics, in a chapter 
entitled “Smart Novelists and the 
Smart Set,” in which he satirizes 
those novelists who always depict 
titled aristocrats as cleverer and 
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wittier than ordinary people. He 
detested this intellectual snobbery, 
which explains why his Duke does 
not sparkle with repartee. 

The Vicar, a High Church Angli- 
can “of the Christian Socialist sort,” 
is a pragmatist who believes in re- 
ligion not because he is certain that 
it is true but because from experi- 
ence he knows that it “works.” He 
is an eccentric, but he was not pro- 
jected as a comic character; for in 
a stage direction he is labeled as “‘an 
honest man, and-not an ass.” In 
point of fact, he has some of the 
best lines in the play. When Morris 
classes miracles with conjuring 
tricks, he replies: “Why should 
sham miracles prove to us that real 
saints and prophets never lived. 
There may be sham magic and real 
magic also. There may be theatrical 
fairies precisely because there are 
real fairies. You do not abolish the 
Bank of England by pointing to a 
forged bank-note.” But whenever 
he is put to the acid test he admits 
that he is not a man of faith. For 
instance, when the Doctor asks him 
bluntly if he believes in his religion, 
he falls back upon pragmatism for a 
lame reply: “Suppose I don’t; I 
should still be a fool to question it. 
The child who doubts about Santa 
Claus has insomnia. The child who 
believes has a good night’s rest.” 
And again, when the Conjurer faces 
him with a direct question concern- 
ing belief in devils, he answers: “I 
wish I could believe.” For him reli- 
gion spells social service, and hence 
he is represented as being genuine- 
ly interested in the poor of his par- 
ish. Chesterton was blamed for 
portraying a High Church clergy- 
man as a pragmatist, but it would 
seem that he drew this character 
from life. In his Autobiography we 
are introduced to an eccentric cu- 
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rate, the Rev. Conrad Noel, with 
whom Chesterton associated during 
his early days as a journalist in 
London. This curate, who belonged 
to “the most revolutionary extreme 
of the Anglo-Catholic group,” was 
a Communist. In later years he be- 
came notorious as the parson who 
flew the red flag from his church at 
Thaxted in Essex. Chesterton 
brings his sketch to an end with the 
assertion that the Rev. Conrad 
Noel was a character “who could 
have been put into any comedy.” 
The Vicar of Magic, who is de- 
scribed in a stage direction as hav- 
ing “all the qualities of a restrained 
fanatic,” is the Rev. Conrad Noel 
in everything except the restraint. 
The Doctor is an old-fashioned 
agnostic of the Huxley type, who is 
convinced of the incompetence of 
religion to stand the test of scien- 
tific investigation. However, his 
manners are impeccable, and in 
dealing with Patricia he advises her 
to dream on about the fairies but 
to distinguish carefully between the 
things that are real and the things 
that are only beautiful. His red 
lamp of science is ugly but it is 
there; the lamps of religion are 
beautiful but they are mirages. 
When the Conjurer changes the 
color of the lamp, and it is sug- 
gested that this trick may have been 
performed by supernatural power, 
the Dotor forgets his good manners 
and scornfully replies that nobody 
but women believe in religion. The 
inconsistency of his attitude toward 
women is underlined by the Vicar. 
The Doctor trusts a woman nurse in 
the hospital with the momentous 
issues of life and death, and yet 
when that same woman goes to 
church he calls her weak-minded. 
The original of the Doctor may be 
found in a hundred different essays 
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by Chesterton, who delighted in ex- 
posing the inconsistencies of real 
agnostics during a long life of con- 
troversy. 

Morris, the young Irishman who 
has become a successful business 
man in America, is a naive material- 
ist, whose explanation of anything 
which he does not understand is 
trickery. He brackets miracles with 
stage magic; it’s all a matter of 
knowing the apparatus; and in the 
long run science will unmask the 
priests. With his crude idea of 
what constitutes the functions of 
science, he is the most ignorant per- 
son in the play; and hence, when 
the Conjurer changes the color of 
the lamp, he becomes frantic in his 
efforts to solve the mystery. To re- 
store his sanity it is necessary to in- 
vent an explanation. The comment 
of the Conjurer is illuminating: 
“There is no bigot like the atheist.” 
This line is an epigrammatic sum- 
mary of a passage in the concluding 
essay of Heretics, where Chesterton, 
after calling attention to the fact 
that bigotry is invariably associated 
with religion, declares that it is 
more characteristic of unbelief: “It 
is the hard-headed stockbroker, 
who knows no history and believes 
no religion, who is, nevertheless, 
perfectly convinced that all these 
priests are knaves.” 

Chesterton’s metamorphosis of a 
young Irishman into a slangy, 
boastful and ill-mannered Yankee 
is not a success. When he criti- 
cized the play for the Dublin Re- 
view he admitted that “no Irishman 
could become so complete a cad 
merely by going to America.” His 
conception of Morris was influenced 
by a long literary tradition rather 
than by a personal knowledge of 
Americans. In speech and manners 
Morris is the typical American of 


countless British plays and novels, 
whose authors looked at this coun- 
try through the jaundiced eyes of 
travelers like Mrs. Trollope and 
Charles Dickens. In 1920 Chester- 
ton made his first visit to America, 
and in his book, What I Saw in 
America, he goes out of his way to 
challenge the contention that boast- 
ing and boorishness are peculiar 
American traits. 

Chesterton preached incessantly 
that the things which are common 


to all men, the things which are 


steeped in tradition, are the most 
reliable index to the meaning of 
life. Among these things he classed 
fairy tales, the heritage of all races, 
and the first school of children. 
Patricia, who prefers the Celtic twi- 
light to an English fog, who pro- 
claims that to steal a fairy tale from 
a child is the cruelest of all crimes, 
and who discovers that the only 
way a fairy tale can come to an end 
is by coming true, is the concrete 
embodiment of her creator’s mys- 
tical teaching concerning fairyland. 
She stepped directly into the play 
from a nostalgic chapter in Ortho- 
doxy, entitled “The Ethics of Elf- 
dom.” In that chapter Chesterton 
declares that he found the negative 
and destructive thought of the age 
opposed to the basic creed of fairy- 
land, in which things happen by the 
magic of elves and wizards. Fairy 
tales are essentially true because 
they mirror the real world in which 
things happen by supernatural 
power. There are no elves but there 
are angels; there are no wizards but . 
there are demons. The chapter in 
Orthodoxy is Chesterton’s testimo- 
nial that for him the fairy tales of 
his childhood constituted a logical 
and natural approach to belief in 
the supernatural. And so it is with 
Patricia. In the fancy of fairyland 
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she possesses a steppingstone to the 
faith of religion, and at the critical 
moment in the play she alone is able 
to reply “I believe” to the passion- 
ate appeal of the Conjurer, “You 
could believe in fairies. Can’t you 
believe in devils?” 

The Conjurer is the central char- 
acter in the play, because he carries 
its central secret, which is a warn- 
ing against spiritualistic séances. 
If we judge from the number of 
references to spiritualism scattered 
through his books, the subject seems 
to have fascinated Chesterton. His 
interest in occult phenomena began 
when he was an art student in Lon- 
don. In his Autobiography he de- 
scribes in detail his youthful experi- 
ments with the ouija board, and 
then he comments: “I saw quite 
enough of the thing to testify, with 
complete certainty, thai something 
happens which is not in the ordi- 


nary sense natural, or produced by 
the normal and conscious human 


will. Whether it is produced by 
some subconscious but still human 
force, or by some powers, good, bad 
or indifferent, which are external to 
humanity, I would not myself at- 
tempt to decide. The only thing I 
will say with complete confidence 
about that mystic and invisible 
power, is that it tells lies.” In 1903, 
when he wrote a study of Robert 
Browning for the English Men of 
Letters Series, he discussed at 
length the relations of the Brown- 
ings to Daniel Home, an American 
medium who conducted séances in 
Florence. Mrs. Browning took an 
intense interest in these séances, but 
Browning was opposed, and finally 
he forbade his wife to attend. Seven 
years later he wrote “Mr. Sludge 
the Medium,” which most people 
interpreted as an attack upon spir- 
itualism, in which Browning pro- 


claims his absolute refusal to believe _ 
even in the possibility of psychical 
phenomena. Chesterton argues that 
an analysis of the poem will disclose 
that Browning was not a complete 
skeptic regarding spiritualism. It 
is true that Sludge the Medium con- 
fesses to the use of fraud, but, as 
Chesterton points out, the real mes- 
sage of the monologue is contained 
in the concluding lines, where 
Sludge contends that there is some- 
thing in spiritualism which neither 
he nor any other man understands. 
Of course, in his interpretation of 
Browning’s poem Chesterton was 
expressing his own view that, when 
every allowance is made for trick- 
ery, there is a mysterious minimum 
in spiritualism, which cannot be ex- 
plained away, and which is untrust- 
worthy and dangerous. In Magic 
he is more specific. The mysterious 
minimum in spiritualism, around 
which the play revolves, is the work 
of evil spirits. The action reaches 
its climax when the Conjurer tells 
Patricia how in attending séances 
he began with table-turning and 
ended with the evil spirits turning 
the tables on him, and how, even 
after he had broken the connection, 
these spirits tempted him to use 
their power, as he had done in 
changing the color of the Doctor’s 
lamp.. The play points the moral 
that séances open the door to de- 
monic intervention, which is the 
teaching of the Church. The con- 
tention of spiritualists that they 
work through the agency of good 
spirits is answered not only in Magic 
but also in a much later work, The 
New Jerusalem, where Chesterton 
argues that spirits act in accord- 
ance with their nature, and that it is 
inconceivable that good spirits 
would operate in a trivial or a ma- 
lignant manner. His comment on 
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the Gospel incident which narrates 
how evil spirits drove a herd of 
swine over a precipice, is the ver- 
dict of common sense on the mys- 
terious minimum of spiritualism: 
“I find it easier to imagine an evil 
spirit agitating the legs of a pig than 
a good spirit agitating the legs of a 
table.” 

Much of the charm of Magic lies 
in the unexpected and subtle turns 
of the dialogue, which are intended 
to provoke what the critics call 
“thoughtful laughter.” Toward the 
close of his career Chesterton’s 
paradoxes clicked with such clock- 
like regularity that they tended to 
defeat their aim, but when he wrote 
Magic they had not hardened into a 
mannerism. Chesterton defines 
paradox as “truth standing on its 
head in order to attract attention”; 
and again, as “a certain defiant joy 
which belongs to belief.” Unlike 


the modern sophisticates whose epi- 
grams are nothing more than barbs 
of cynicism, he means what he says. 
For instance, the most effective par- 
adox in Magic is a detachable witti- 
cism, which has nothing to do with 


spiritualism. It occurs in a con- 
versational passage between the 
Duke and the Conjurer. The Duke, 
with his accustomed irrelevance, 
asks the question: “Are you inter- 
ested in modern progress?” To 
which, the Conjurer, who is some- 
thing of a philosopher, replies: 
“Yes. We are interested in all 
tricks done by illusion.” In a word, 


Chesterton shortens the argument 
and crams into one arresting sen- 
tence the awful truth that modern 
progress, which uses both men and 
machines in the service of the pow- 
ers of this world, is mean and ma- 
terialistic, and, therefore, when 
weighed in the scales of the spirit, 
an illusion. 

The great magician has put so 
much of himself into Magic that the 
play will survive as a closet drama, 
even if it is not produced in the 
theater. However, it needs the 
test of a revival with a distinguished 
cast to determine whether or not it 
is outmoded for stage use. That 
test would be particularly apropos 
at the present time.t. For obvious 
reasons war brings with it a re- 
newed interest in spiritualism. The 
success achieved by Noel Coward’s 
Blithe Spirit, which also deals with 
spiritualism, suggests that the time 
is ripe for a revival of Magic. Ches- 
terton’s philosophic method of con- 
juring up spirits is poles apart from 
the flippant manner employed by 
Coward; and yet the two plays, one 
a comedy which borders on the 
tragic, and the other a farce which 
skates on the thin ice of burlesque, 
point the same moral. Chesterton’s 
spirits are malignant; Coward’s are 
definitely unedifying; between them 


the two playwrights state the case 
against séances. 


1 The Eddie Dowling production of Magic 
will be presented on Broadway durirg the 
week of September 28th, 











THE OLDEST BISHOP KNOWS DUTCH HARBOR 


By ALMA SAVAGE 


ISHOP JOSEPH RAPHAEL 
CRIMONT, S.J., oldest Bishop 
of America, who celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 
secration on July 29th in Seattle, 
first exercised his sacred ministry in 
the Alaskan territory at Dutch Har- 
bor forty-eight years ago. While he 
was on his first trip to Alaska, an 
Eskimo chief who was one of his 
shipmates died, and Father Crimont 
obtained permission from the Rus- 
sian deacon at Dutch Harbor to 
bury the chief in the town cemetery. 
There he performed the last rites 
and thence sailed 750 miles north- 
east to St. Michael. He was at this 
time thirty-six years old. 

Ten years later he was to become 
Vicar Apostolic of Alaska. In 1917 
Pope Benedict conferred a bishopric 
on him. But it was Pope Pius XI. 
who remarked that ice had pre- 
served the Alaskan prelate. For to- 
day at eighty-four, after his years 
of tireless work in his far-flung vi- 
cariate, with hardships enough to 
wear out a man of ordinary 
strength, Bishop Crimont has out- 
lived all his contemporaries. 

Joseph Raphael Crimont was born 
February 2, -1858, in Ferriéres, near 
Amiens in the north of France, 
where his ancestors had been as 
long as could be remembered. Here 
he lived his first three years with 
his father, his mother, two brothers, 
and two sisters. His father was a 
. coupeur de velours, which meant he 
earned his living by making cotton 
velvet, a product for which Amiens 
had been famous since the Middle 
Ages. He would bring home the 


unworked cloth from the manufac- 
turer in Amiens, and his skilled 
hands would run the sharp knife 
over the cloth cutting the loops of 
soft thread, the first stage in the 
long series of hand operations then 
necessary to make the finished 
product. 

When Joseph was three the fam- 
ily moved to Amiens, where they 
lived in the country near the edge 
of town, in the Vincentian parish of 
St. Anne. On trips to the town mar- 
ket, we can picture his mother hur- 
rying along the broad boulevard 
lined with chestnut and lime trees, 
Joseph toddling by her side and be- 
ing carried when he was tired. 
Sometimes when the hedgebanks 
were yellow with~primroses they 
would go into the country and watch 
the shaggy sheepdogs. But this life 
did not last long, for a great tragedy 
came to them. Cholera was spread- 
ing desolation over the whole con- 
tinent, and in its path lay Amiens. 
People left their homes to go shop- 
ping, but Death overtook them on 
the way. Some were taken with the 
disease on the street and were re- 
moved to the hospital; others fell 
dead. The plague crept to the door- 
step of the Crimont home and at- 
tacked Alexandrine Niquet Crimont, 
Joseph’s mother. She was carried 
to the hospital and died. 

At the early age of ten he en- 
tered the diocesan school in Amiens, 
for boys who seemed to have a voca- 
tion. His talent was not long in 
making itself observed, and at sev- 
enteen he commenced his religious 
career. It was after his first year in 
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philosophy that the young scholas- 
tic developed an extreme anemic 
condition, no doubt due to the rigors 
of his ascetic discipline during the 
first years of his religious life. Pe- 
riods of insomnia and neuralgic 
headaches finally made it necessary 
for him to leave school. The doc- 
tors gave him only a few weeks to 
live. It was then that Don Bosco 
came to Lille. Young Crimont 
asked the saint: “You obtain from 
God all that you ask—would you 
please ask that I can live to become 
a missionary?” That was sixty- 
seven years ago. 

In 1886 Father Crimont came to 
America and was ordained by Car- 
dinal Gibbons two years later. Hav- 
ing convinced his superiors that he 
should be allowed to work on the 
missions, it never occurred to him 
that it might be too hard for him. 
Always he had the quiet confidence 
that once there, he would find the 
strength. The next few years in- 
cluded two trips to Europe, tertian- 
ship at Tronchiennes near Ghent, 
and two years as missionary to the 
Crow Indians in Montana. In 1894 
he first went to Alaska. 

In the first seven years of his life 
there, he labored across a rigorous 
and demanding pioneer landscape. 
But the ordinary hardships—bitter 
cold, gnat and mosquito-ridden 
summers, difficulties of language— 
had nothing to do with his depar- 
ture from the tundra. A mild and 
seemingly harmless activity was the 
cause. 

The ice had gone down the river 
one spring day in 1901, the snow 
had disappeared from the ground, 
and a few violets were already push- 
ing their way through it. The boys 
at Holy Cross were urging their Su- 
perior to accompany them on a 
picnic a few miles away, but he 


could not spare the time. By after- 
noon, however, he decided to join 
them after all, and walked fast and 
steadily to their chosen spot. The 
exertion made him perspire freely 
so that a few hours later when the 
chill air of the early evening over- 
took him, the sudden change had 
devastating effects. Joseph Crimont 
came down with inflammatory 
rheumatism which became so acute 
that it forced him to bed for a 
month. 

By the middle of the summer he 
was still pale and wan, though on 
his feet again, when the Very Rev. 
Father de la Motte made an official 
visitation of the missions. Father 
Crimont looked badly enough to be 
given attention, the visitor decided, 
and sent the young missionary to 
Gonzaga College at Spokane. After 
a short rest he was made Rector of 
the College. 

The Jesuits in Spokane at that 
time long remembered the mission- 
ary-made-Rector. Father Meagher, 
later famous for his world-wide mis- 
sionary activities, used to seek his 
advice. “Father Crimont,” he said, 
“would always look at the crucifix 
before giving an answer.” Others 
said his retreat sermons and in- 
structions were inspired and pene- 
trating and that they had never for- 
gotten them. This work continued 
but three years for Alaska again 
called; he took the place of Very 
Rev. John B. René as Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Alaska, and began his visits 
over the territory. 

He met Father Monroe at Eagle, 
and together they looked over the 
Tanana Valley to survey the possi- 
bilities for a mission. The future 
town of Fairbanks consisted of only 
a half-dozen frame houses and a few 
canvas tents. There the first Mass 
was said on July Ist of 1904, with 
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‘the aid of an organist and singers. 
A few days later the two mission- 
aries took a small boat down the 
Chena and Tanana Rivers. The last 
part of the trip down the Yukon to 
Holy Cross was in a small skiff: 
gnats and mosquitoes attacked per- 
spiring arms and faces, while sand 
bars and eddies made the long trip 
a hazardous one. 

’ Thus ten years after his arrival in 
the territory, Father Crimont had 
been appointed head of the missions 
there. From this time on as admin- 
istrator, he was destined to spend 
his life living out of a suitcase rather 
than in a residence. His summers 
were passed in visiting his far-flung 
missions, administering Confirma- 
tion and untangling the problems ai 
hand. Until 1912 the winters found 
him with Father Monroe in Fair- 
banks. This young growing town 
was a small part of the territory of 
these two priests. In addition they 
visited on foot hundreds of miles of 
surrounding mining country. The 
old miners and prospectors loved 
the Bishop. They still speak of see- 
ing him many times in icy water 
up to his hips dragging logs up to 
the site for the building of a chapel 
or house. 

Difficulties of every sort beset the 
Bishop and his fellow missionaries. 
In addition to the Eskimo and In- 
dian languages there were the press- 
ing questions of food, housing, the 
summer scourge of mosquitoes and 
gnats, the bitter cold, the long dog 
sled trips over the tundra. One 
item seldom mentioned in connec- 
tion with the preparation for sled 
trips, is the unique method of pre- 
paring beans, which the day before 
were boiled, then spread on a cloth 
to dry singly and freeze and be 
sacked up. When on the trail it 
was only necessary to toss several 
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handfuls into the frying pan, and 
in a few minutes a meal was ready. 

During Holy Week in 1899 Father 
Crimont and a native lad who was 
supposed to know the way, made a 
200-mile trip by dog sled from Holy 
Cross to Akulurak. After a blizzard 
had completely blinded their sense 
of direction, they arrived at their 
destination on Easter Sunday, hav- 
ing spent several days wandering, 
half starved over the tundra, suffer- 
ing from snow blindness and fa- 
tigue. 

We like to picture young Father 
Crimont making a circuit of the vil- 
lage calling his people to Mass, ring- 
ing a hand bell. Only the stars 
lighted his early morning walks in 
the winter while underfoot the 
crunch-crunch of the snow kept 
time for the thin clear tinkle of the 
bell. It was already light in the 
spring mornings, and the impatient 
dogs growled and yodeled as the 
missionary tramped through the 
wet, squashy village, the mud flow- 
ing over the tops of his boots. In 
districts where the Eskimos make 
their parkas of black and white mud 
hens, the church would look like 
the end of a series of pillow fights. 
Once a missionary arrived at a new 
station where he had visited only a 
few times before. He had come in 
with his dog team the preceding 
night and the next morning rang the 
bell to call the people to Mass. As 
he turned about to face them saying 
“Dominus Vobiscum” one of the 
lads in the front pew thinking he 
was being saluted, waved, and said 
“Hello Fadder.” 

These priests lived close to the 
people, and left an indelible impres- 
sion on them. About the turn of 
the century Father Crimont brought 
to the Holy Cross village Ivan De- 
mentieff of Eskimo and Russian 
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heritage. Many of the natives in 
the village now stem back to this 
beginning, and are all deeply de- 
voted to the Bishop. “We always 
thought,” they said, “that he would 
come back and spend his last days 
here and die with us.” 

Meanwhile Alaska was growing: 
the rich gold deposits were attract- 
ing thousands of men, salmon can- 
neries were thriving, hundreds of 
fishing boats were finding profitable 
new waters, trappers and traders 
were increasing, and the homestead 
law was encouraging settlers to take 
up unsurveyed land without cost. 

The Catholic Church grew apace 
providing churches, hospitals, 
boarding and day schools for na- 
tives and whites, resident mission- 
aries in the native hunting and fish- 
ing villages. Through all this de- 
velopment the Vicar Apostolic was 
at the helm, guiding in his quiet, 
sure way the policies of the Church, 
and exercising a profound influence 
throughout the territory. “He was 
a man with a gentle soul and a great 
spirit whom you felt better for 
knowing.” 

When the news of his appoint- 
ment as Bishop came to him in 1917 
he wrote to his Superior: 

“If it is God’s will to glorify Him- 
self in me by choosing this helpless 
pauper and raising him from the 
dust and placing him among the 
princes of the Church, let it be so. 
I did not ask for it, nor expect it... . 
I am not scared, and do not refuse 
it. I don’t intend to resign from it.” 

He placed on his coat-of-arms “la 
rose effeuillée” for he had long been 
especially devoted to his compatriot, 
St. Teresa of Lisieux. 

The essential simplicity which 
remained with him through the 
years, shows itself in incidents 
along the way. In Seattle after his 


consecration he went to buy a gold- 
plated bishop’s candlestick. When 
the clerk asked where he should 
send it; Bishop Crimont said he 
would take it along, which he did 
by unscrewing the two parts and 
stuffing one into each side pocket. 

Victor Hugo in describing his 
bishop in Les Misérables, wrote: 
“Who can be in contact continually 
with all distresses, all misfortunes, 
all privations without taking upon 
himself a little of that holy poverty, 
like the dust of a journey?” — 

But Bishop Crimont’s poverty 
was not like this: it was ever a part 
of him, like the blue of his eyes and 
the warmth of his heart. He wore 
it like a suit that fitted him without 
alteration. He carried it out in his 
clothes, his food, his episcopal resi- 
dence, which always remained the 
same, a small two-story frame house 
which usually needed painting. 

Ever since his consecration he 
has bought nothing for his priestly 
wardrobe. His cassocks were made 
over from those sent by the Exten- 
sion Society. Since monsignori pur- 
ple was near enough to be usable 
for a bishop, a monsignor in the 
Middle West used to send him 
clothes which he gladly accepted. 
December sometimes found him 
wearing a light topcoat while on a 
trip in the States. He protested that 
his winters in Alaska had inured 
him to the cold, but his friends un- 
derstood, and insisted on buying 
him a heavy coat. Though he could 
not bear to spend money on him- 
self, yet he did not let its scarcity 
affect him. He went ahead estab- 
lishing new missions without money 
and was confident they would go on. 
Somehow they did go on. 

He was incotrigible in giving 
things away. Once a beautiful rug 
was given him expressly for his own 
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use. But he sent it to a missionary 
who he said needed it more than he. 
His friends sent him money to use 
on himself, but they knew that his 
habits were stronger than their in- 
_ fluence. 

Since 1912 a part of each year has 
been spent in Juneau, and he has 
administered the diocese of over 
five hundred thousand square miles 
from his little office on the second 
floor of St. Ann’s Rectory there. 
During this time he has‘not had a 
secretary but has written all his let- 
ters, either personal or business, in 
his own exquisite handwriting. 
Literally thousands of them are 
cherished as precious possessions 
throughout the country. He brings 
to each letter an unusual gift of ex- 
pression, a kind of personalized 
beauty of phrase and depth of feel- 
ing. One of his fellow bishops said 
that Bishop Crimont had the sweet- 
est pen he had ever known. 

He surpasses others in the gen- 
erosity of his friendship: he likes 
people, and has such a profound 
effect on those he meets that they 
go away, as one has said, “with a 
desire to be worthy of such a trust.” 
When the Bishop becomes anyone’s 
friend, he always goes on being a 
friend, even though the person later 
proves himself unworthy. When 
asked to explain this, he answered 
simply: “Ah, but God goes on lov- 
ing people, doesn’t He? He is slow 
in changing and why are not we? 
God loves His saints, but He loves a 
sinner too.” Like Father Bede Jar- 
rett he would rather occasionally be 
taken advantage of than live in per- 
petual suspicion of others. 

During his winters in Juneau his 
time was divided between his duties 
as bishop and those as parish priest. 
When he was nearly seventy years 
old there was still no bridge across 


the Bay from Juneau to Douglas. 
But the Bishop would never let a 
younger man do the harder tasks 
for him. He could be seen walking 
down the winter’s icy streets to the 
dock, there to take a boat to Douglas 
where he would say Mass. 

In 1925 Bishop Crimont and 
Bishop Schuyler of El Paso led the 
American pilgrimage to Rome and 
Lisieux. This was Bishop Crimont’s 
first trip to Europe since the early 
nineties, and he was accompanied 
by Rev. G. Edgar Gallant, the first 
priest ordained in Alaska. At the 
end of September the pilgrims re- 
turned to Lisieux from Rome, and 
the Bishop said Mass in the In- 
firmary where St. Teresa had died 
twenty-eight years before. At the 
Mass the Little Flower’s three sis- 
ters received Communion from the 
hand of their newly adopted broth- 
er. Earlier in the summer the 
Bishop first met Mother Agnes 
(Martin) and there began a lasting 
friendship. 

While he was in Rome the Sacred 
Congregation decreed St. Teresa the 
Queen and Patroness of Alaska, a 
title the Bishop had offered her five 
years earlier. From this time on 
his devotion to the Little Flower be- 
came one of the great influences of 
his life. Beginning with the read- 
ing of Histoire d’une Ame, many 
things contributed to feed the devo- 
tion: blessings obtained by himself, 
miracles told by others, important 
favors received by Father Ruppert. 
After the visit to Lisieux the Bishop 
distributed many relics of the Little 
Flower and did much to spread de- 
votion to her. Application of a relic 
to a Sister Superior of Douglas 
brought immediate cure of a serious 
illness. An insane woman in Juneau 
when shown a picture of the Saint, 
fell asleep for the first time in over 
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a week. Her cure was also immedi- 
ate and proved permanent. 
Through these years the Bishop’s 
health was good. In November, 
1932, he had his remaining teeth 
extracted, “They came out as if 
enchanted by the dentist’s instru- 
ments,” he wrote. In the spring of 
1934 when landing at Marshall on 
the Yukon River, he stumbled as he 
walked up the gangplank, whirled 
around and fell on a rock. He broke 
a few ribs and could not continue 
his trip. Two years later while 
visiting the missions his skin be- 
came infected and produced an itch- 
ing which allowed of neither sleep 
nor rest. The malady caused him 
to spend two months in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Fairbanks. “At the end 
of the long process,” he said, “in 
compensation of the depredations, I 
was presented with a new tailored 
suit of skin, fitting me like a glove.” 
In 1937 the Bishop and Father 
Coudeyre had a long audience with 
Pope Pius XI. “The guide I had on 
my excursions to the. Alps,” His 
Holiness said, speaking in French, 
“was the same who had served as a 
guide to the Duke of Abruzzi when 
the latter explored Alaska. I am 
very much interested in Alaska and 
its missions.” 
When they spoke of ages and His 
Holiness and the Bishop were found 
to be virtually the same age, Pope 
Pius said to the Bishop: “La glace 
le préserve.” 
In October, 1939, while attending 
a banquet in honor of the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Condon of Great 
Falls, Bishop Crimont walked too 
close to the edge of the elevated 
table and slipped down off the plat- 


form. He took the night train to 
Portland and the next morning 
could not move from his berth. 
Four ribs had been broken. In De- 
cember of that year a Coadjutor, 
Walter J. Fitzgerald, S.J., was ap- 
pointed to take over some of the ex- 
cessive work of the vicariate. 

Not long after this Bishop 
Crimont had occasion to call on the 
Little Flower in a very special way. 
While recuperating from an icy fall 
on Palm Sunday, His Excellency 
was given as a tonic—Blaud’s pills. 
One of them caused him violent dis- 
tress, and the next morning an 
X-ray showed the pill to be lodged 
in the left bronchus, in a positién 
too difficult for extraction. A trip 
to Seattle for an operation seemed 
the only solution, but there were 
grave doubts as to its outcome after 
the lapse of so much time. 

Then it was that Sister M. Gabri- 
ella placed a relic of St. Teresa just 
over the position of the pill. The 
Bishop rested quietly until the mid- 
dle of the next day when a violent 
spasm of coughing brought the pill, 
still undissolved, into his mouth. 
It had been lodged in the bronchus 
for forty hours. The doctors were 
surprised, and no one had any 
doubt who was responsible for the 
cure. 

Today the eighty- four-year-old 
Bishop is concerned with the mili- 
tary situation in the Aleutians. He 
declares that the Dutch Harbor and 
Kodiak bases are essential to the 
preservation of Alaska and the 
safety of the United States, and that 
the United States must move quick- 
ly and in great strength against the 
Japanese. 





WOMEN ONE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE KNOWN 


By JosEPpH J. REILLY 


| yp a famous and stimulating essay, 
“Of persons one would wish to 
have seen,” Hazlitt describes a 
conversation which took place at 
one of Charles Lamb’s Wednesday 
evenings. It was Charles of course 
who suggested the topic to the 
brilliant coterie who foregathered 
for whist, beer, sandwiches and the 
best talk in contemporary London. 

Many names were suggested, 
painters, poets, men of science, and 
actors but in all that galaxy only 
two women appeared in their own 
right, the Duchess of Newcastle and 
Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, “literary” 
wives of distinguished figures in 
seventeenth century England, the 
Duke a Royalist, the Colonel a 
Roundhead and regicide. It is con- 
soling to know that it was none 
other than the gallant bachelor— 
host of the evening — who first 
named a lady. 

Hazlitt’s essay is provocative. 
One thinks of men not mentioned 
there that one would like to have 
known as well as seen, statesmen, 
perhaps, and soldiers, teachers, and 
orators, and even little-known men 
who dedicated their unrewarded 
courage and talents to a_ great 
ideal. One thinks too of women 
who left their imprint on the world 
for good or evil, each wrapped in 
her own mystery—as unusual 
women always are—some evil, some 
saintly, some scarcely more than a 
name, some whose laughter and 
others whose tears have stirred 
men’s hearts for generations. The 
temptation to conjure up the past 
was never greater, for the voice of 


the present is the strident voice of 
nations in the throes of war and as 
it roars across the two hemispheres 
it threatens to engulf not only the 
memory of many men who helped 
to shape the past, but also that of 
women who, in their own way, gave 
that past their share of wisdom, 
courage, and the passion of life. 

On the wall of a capacious New 
England kitchen in the middle nine- 
ties hung a calender which caught 
my eye daily for a year and still re- 
mains fixed in my memory. Why 
the coal company which put it out 
chose to adorn it with a Biblical 
theme still remains a mystery but 
there it was, and in subdued and 
not unpleasing colors: The parting 
of Ruth and Naomi. Naomi was 
pictured as tall, grave, and somber 
in the black garments of her double 
bereavement; Ruth as girlish, 
golden-haired, and robed in white 
although her husband, one of 
Naomi’s two sons, had recently died. 
Countless times I studied that scene, 
and the words of Ruth: “Intreat me 
not to leave thee or to return from 
following after thee: for whither 
thou goest, I will go: and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: Thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” The passion and tender- 
ness of those words moved me even 
then. Was loving devotion ever ex- 
pressed even in a masterpiece of fic- 
tion with such firmness, beauty, and 
pathos? 

The loss of her two sons, one the 
husband of Orpah, the other of 
Ruth, was a bitter affliction to 
Naomi now too old after her ten 
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years’ widowhood to marry again 
and bear children. She insists on 
enduring her desolation alone; 
Ruth and Orpah must go their own 
ways, marrying again, since both 
are young and fair, and blessing 
their homes with children’s laugh- 
ter. Naomi’s advice was given 
gravely as became a woman held in 
reverence by her daughters-in-law 
and accustomed to speak with 
gentle authority. The ties that 
bound the younger women to the 
older were strong; at the thought 
of separation “they lifted up their 
voices and wept,” but Orpah, finally 
yielding to Naomi, kissed her and 
departed to her own land and her 
own people. 

The part of mother-in-law is so 
notoriously difficult that in both fic- 
tion and history it appears as vir- 
tually always hateful. Almost alone 
in human annals Naomi made the 


role glorious, playing it as only a 
woman of instinctive dignity and 
understanding could do with whom 
tact was a fine art. She lived in the 
same tiny village with those four 
young people; she knew their com- 
ings and goings, their incomes to a 


penny, their occasional extrava- 
gances, their domestic tastes, their 
foibles and their vanities, and her 
opportunities (and possibly tempta- 
tions) to criticize were endless. But 
she spoke no adverse word, only 
judicious praise and delicate com- 
mendation, and if there were need to 
admonish she learned from her 
heart how to transform her admoni- 
tion into a caress. She mastered 
the art of paying calls only at op- 
portune times, of leaving while her 
hostess still wanted her to stay, of 
being blind to defects in housekeep- 
ing and deaf to an innocently tact- 
less remark, and of understanding, 
without necessarily agreeing with, 
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an opinion at variance with her 
own. There must have been times 
when Mahlon and Orpah found 
themselves at odds and when 
Chilion was cross with Ruth, for 
though gentle and good they were 
very human. 

Then sooner or later, singly or in 
pairs, they turned to Naomi who 
understood her sons becruse she 
was their mother, and her daugh- 
ters-in-law because she was a broad- 
minded and sympathetic woman 
who learned about others from a 
study of: herself. She listened 
with infinite patience and — how 
else would she have managed it?— 
a quiet but unfailing humor so that 
when they were leaving to return 
home the sons put their arms about 
her and smiled down into her eyes, 
and the daughters-in-law kissed her 
lips and said “Mother” lovingly, in 
voices that trembled a little with 
gratitude and happiness. And per- 
haps, when they had gone and her 
tiny cottage was empty and dark, 
Naomi cried a bit, remembering 
many things now gone forever, but 
soon smiled thankfully, for two 
households that had awakened in 
bitterness were now sleeping serene- 
ly, and this miracle was her doing. 

I should like to have known this 
wonder-woman, this Naomi, who 
might have been the rival of her 
sons’ wives but chose instead to be 
their mother. 


The most unchallengeable contri- 
bution of Greece to the world’s Hall 
of Immortals is Socrates. He was a 
patriot, a philosopher, a teacher of 
youth, an awakener of men’s minds, 
in a word, an idealist, who became 
in the end a victim of the fears and 
misunderstandings of an Athens 
that was beginning to go spiritually 
to seed. 
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Had Xantippe lived in a later age 
she might have profited by Mrs. 
Carlyle’s advice to her niece, “My 
dear, never marry a man of genius.” 
Xantippe’s weakness was not so 
much a shrewish temper as a sense 
of values completely at variance 
with her husband’s. Hence her 
failure to understand him, then her 
perplexity, her bewilderment, and 
finally her bitterness. 

I do not mean to laugh at Xan- 
tippe. The case she made out 
against Socrates while a friendly 
neighbor listened doubtless found 
strong support in her section of 
Athens and not merely among the 
women. “Off he goes every morn- 
ing,” she used to say, “as soon as 
he finishes breakfast, headed for the 
Agora and his cronies. We’re poor 
as temple mice, as all the town 
knows, and I have no help at home 
except on an occasional morning 
from an old slave of Crito’s. Our 
. mite of a pension from Socrates’ 
soldiering days hardly keeps the 
children in sandals. When I com- 
plain to Socrates and bid him go to 
work he says he does, and when I 
demand to know if he calls talking 
all day and far into the night work 
he says it’s useless to answer for I 
wouldn’t understand. Understand! 
When the butcher demands to be 
paid I understand him well enough. 
Doesn’t Socrates grumble if the 
larder’s empty? Not he! Once he 
remarked that the soul soared, that 
it was the body, a coarse, earthy 
thing, that ‘caused our woes by its 
incessant demands’! Imagine your 
husband expecting his family to be 
ghosts, for I suppose that’s what he 
meant. Before I could answer he 
was gone but I waited up for. him. 
It was midnight when he returned 
home. There was a light in his face 
(no, not from the candle) and he 
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looked at me and smiled and said, 
‘Xantippe, it soared tonight!’ I 
didn’t scold. I felt a little fright- 
ened as if he were a stranger who 
had suddenly arrived from a beau- 
tiful far-off country I had never 
heard of. The next morning I felt 
pretty silly but I held my tongue for 
he looked tired and his thoughts 
seemed far away. 

“People tell me he has many 
friends, especially a. schoolmaster 
named Plato and a handsome sporty 
young fellow named Alcibiades. If 
they really like him why don’t they 
get him a job; I hear there’s a short- 
age of tanners. 

“I can’t think what these impor- 
tant folks see in him anyhow. May- 
be it makes them feel important 
to have a poverty-stricken soldier 
around. He talks wonderfully? 
Humph! Talk is cheap and anyway 
we don’t get much even of that from 
him at home. That smart Alcibiades 
came looking for him one day. ‘Xan- 
tippe,’ he said, ‘I’ll wager you were 
a beautiful girl.’ ‘True,’ said I, ‘and 
married to the homeliest man in 
Athens.’ ‘Maybe so,’ he answered, 
‘but without doubt the greatest man 
in Athens.’ He’s a great joker, that 
Alcibiades. 

“One evening—Socrates was out 
as usual—two men stopped in to 
see me. They spoke in low tones, 
telling me they were his friends and 
advising me to persuade him to stop 
talking to young men around the 
city because people were complain- 
ing about the queer ideas he was 
putting into their heads. I said, 
‘Nonsense! He never had an idea 
to put into anybody’s head.’ That 
settled them but all the same I’m 
worried. Socrates is undisturbed 
but I notice that people lower their 
voices when I come near. I’m be- 


ginning to get nervous. Last week 
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I had a nightmare. Athens seemed 
in an uproar. Everybody was talk- 
ing about ‘the bad news from Syra- 
cuse.’ Then the scene changed and 
I saw Socrates in his tattered toga 
making a speech to a big circle oi 
men in a great hall. A few nodded 
assent but most of them looked 
gloomy and hateful. I overheard 
one of these say to his neighbor, ‘It’s 
the death penalty, sure.’ I woke up 
with a cry and there beside me slept 
Socrates, peaceful as a child. When 
I told him my dream he only said: 
‘If anything should go wrong you 
won't have to worry. ‘This is a real- 
ist’s world.’ I don’t know yet what 
he meant but one thing I do know: 
Ill give him no peace till he stops 
wasting his time in this foolish and 
dangerous talk and goes to work.” 
Xantippe never guessed that her 
clashes with her husband were any- 
thing more than annoying upsets in 
a bystreet of Athens. Had she been 
told they symbolized a feud as old 
as humanity which would one day 
involve the world in a duel to the 
death, she would have thought her 
informant as mad as Socrates. 


George Bernard Shaw’s one valid 
claim to the attention of our grand- 
children’s grandchildren is his play 
St. Joan. The Maid proved too spir- 
itually great to be toyed with, and 
‘she brought the witty juggler of 
phrases and opinions to her feet. 
He became sympathetic, tender, and 
even reverent, and in consequence 
produced a masterpiece. 

Joan’s conquest of Shaw is typi- 
cal. The unschooled country girl 
in her teens whose faith and daring 
wrought miracles has held the 
world’s imagination captive for five 
centuries. 

At first her Voices frightened her 
by the magnitude of the task they 


imposed: she was to save distracted 
France by raising the siege of Or- 
léans and then by conducting the 
Dauphin to his coronation at 
Reims. When at last she cast off 
fear and set out on her mission she 
conquered all obstacles and within 
a year achieved the commanded 
tasks. As her Voices had directed 
her no farther she felt free to re- 
turn home. But patriotic French- 
men on all sides begged her to re- 
main and inspire the army, as only 
she could do, to sweep France clear 
of the English invader. Reluctant- 
ly Joan yielded but from that hour 
the course before her seemed less 
straight and often darkened by ui 
certainty. Finally hatred and 
treachery did their work: the Bur- 
gundians captured her and _ sur- 
rendered her to their English allies 
who delivered her in turn to a local 
ecclesiastical court at Rouen to be 
tried for witchcraft. The presiding 
officer of the court was Peter 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, a 
notorious Quisling of the time, who 
hated Joan more than he loved God 
and His justice. 

Decency, fair play, and the rules 
governing such trials were studious- 
ly violated and for an entire year 
Joan was subjected to such mental 
torture from the court and to such 
indignities from the corrupt and 
brutal guardsmen of her prison as 
would have made her life a very hel! 
except for her sublime faith.1 When 
pronounced guilty she was turned 
over with illegal and indecent speed 
to the “civil arm,” that is to the 
English military whose leaders had 
grown impatient for the sacrifice. It 
was decided that she should be 
burned to death in the market 
square as an example to any others, 


1 The trial itself lasted one hundred and 
feurteen days. 
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men and women, who might love 
God and France too well. 

On the fatal day the place of exe- 
cution was packed with people. 
Surrounding the pyre, a tall stone 
mound heaped high with faggots, 
were stationed two hundred sol- 
diers. Joan, robed in white—Inno- 
cence once again at the mercy of 
Evil — mounted without faltering 
and was chained to the stake. She 
forgave her enemies, begged prayers 
for her soul, and when in answer 
to her plea for a cross an English 
soldier thrust into her hand two 
sticks bound together she kissed the 
rude symbol and pressed it to her 
bosom. “The executioner,” wrote 
De Quincey, “had been directed to 
apply his torch from below. He did 
so. The fiery smoke rose upward in 
billowing volumes. A Dominican 
monk was then standing almost at 
her side. Wrapped up in his sub- 
lime office, he saw not the danger, 
but still persisted in his prayers. 
Even then, when the last enemy was 
racing up the fiery stairs to seize 
her, even at that moment did this 
noblest of girls think only for him, 
the one friend that would not for- 
sake her, and not for herself; bid- 
ding him with her last breath to 
care for his own preservation but 
to leave her to God.” Suddenly to 
the farthest ends of the square they 
heard Joan’s voice uttering the Holy 
Name: then it ceased and only the 
crackling of the fire broke the 
silence. 

When all was over the men_re- 
sponsible sought to impress it on 
the people that the Maid was dead 
beyond the power of “witchcraft” to 
reclaim her: they sought out her 
ashes and flung them into the Seine 
together with her heart which had 
resisted the flames. 

Joan’s martyrdom was accom- 


plished on Wednesday, the thirtieth 
of May, in the year 1431. She was 
only nineteen. Her ministry had oc- 
cupied two years, one-half in victori- 
ous battle, the other in prison. “In 
one year of glory,” says Trevelyan, 
“and one year of martyrdom Joan 
of Arc evoked a national tradition 
and sentiment in France which has 
never since looked back.” She is 
at once a Saint and a symbol, a 
Saint of the Universal Church, a 
symbol of all that is most noble and 
abiding in the Spirit of France. I 
should like to have known the 
Maid and kissed the hem of her 
robe. 


In Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women” we read of one “who 
clasped in her last trance her mur- 
dered father’s head.” The reference 
is to Margaret, the oldest child of 
the greatest man in Renaissance 
England, Thomas More. 

Like her brothers and _ sisters 
Margaret was brilliantly educated. 
Her father saw to that for he had 
very modern ideas about cultivating 
the feminine mind and when the 
great Erasmus warmly praised her 
learning, More felt happily justified. 
No praise could spoil her for she 
shared More’s inner humility as she 
shared his charm, his courage, and 
his gift of sympathy. In a house- 
hold warmed by love, spiced by 
humor, and ruled by intelligence, 
More’s children flourished but it 
was Margaret who as child and 
woman was spiritually and intellec- 
tually his alter ego. 

Before Margaret’s sixteenth birth- 
day she was married to a young law- 
yer in his early twenties named 
William Roper and within two years 
Erasmus was sending a kiss to her 
first child. She did not escape 
trials. The sweating sickness 
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brought her to the gates of death; 
her husband embraced the “re- 
formed” faith imported from Ger- 
many and openly boasted of his 
defection; her father, brilliant, af- 
fectionate, wise beyond his genera- 
tion, was ordered to subscribe under 
oath to the supremacy of the King 
over the Church in England, and on 
refusing was sentenced to the 
Tower (April 17, 1543). The fif- 
teen months which followed were 
Margaret’s Gethsemane though her 
tears were shed in silence. By visits 
and letters she kept closely in touch 
with him whom she called “the 
chief comfort of my life.” 

The interminable months dragged 
by. Persecution darkened England. 
Many forsook the ancient faith, oth- 
ers compromised, still others went 
bravely to martyrdom. In More’s 
case the King delayed for over a 
year, then struck suddenly, ordering 
him brought to formal trial (July 1, 
1535) and ending the solemn mock- 
ery by having him sentenced to die 
on the sixth. , 

On July 5th More wrote his last 
letter: it was for Margaret; on the 
same day he made his last request 
of the King: it was for Margaret’s 
presence at his funeral. It was she 
who laid him to rest in the little 
chapel of St. Peter in the Tower; 
she who secured from the execu- 
tioner the martyr’s head, affixed for 
weeks over London Bridge; she who 
yielded it fitting burial; she, finally, 
who was brought before the King’s 
Council for the “crimes” of keeping 
the head as a relic and of preserv- 
ing More’s writings in the tower 
with the intention of making them 
public. . 


What secrets she shared with ' 


More! She alone knew the hidden 
things of his heart, his deep joy in 
life, his revulsion from the thought 


of a violent death, his private pen- 
ances, his fleeting regrets that he 
had not become a priest, the inner 
struggles he underwent before he 
achieved the peace which remained 
serene to the end. 

Nine years after her father’s 
death Margaret was called to join 
him and was buried as she wished 
with his head in her arms. She was 
not yet forty and the mother of two 
sons and three daughters who must 
have loved her for her gentle ways, 
her patience, and the sadness in her 
eyes. 

I wish I might have known her 
and listened some day unseen when 
she sat among her children and told 
them one of the world’s great stor- 
ies, the story of the father she wor- 
shiped who was a genius, a hero, 
and a saint. At times as she spoke 
her voice must have trembled and 
her eyes been dim but I know that 
her head was high and that pride 
and love sat upon her brow. 


Edmund Gosse relates that his 
moody friend Andrew Lang after a 
brief visit one morning suddenly 
made for the door without a word 
of farewell. “You’re in a bad humor 
today,” Gosse called out after him. 
Lang halted with his hand on the 
knob and flung back, “Yes—I hate 
everybody, everybody but Mary 
Queen of Scots.” Lang, a born ro- 
mantic, meant exactly that. He had 
written a study of the ill-starred 
queen, The Mystery of Mary Stuart 
(1901), and made himself wretched 
over the tormenting question of the 
so-called “Casket Letters.” If they 
were authentic Mary was guilty of 
her husband’s murder and of adul- 
terous relations with the Earl of 
Bothwell. Lang’s heart was with 
Mary; his head finally declared 
against her. Poor Lang! To reach 
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that verdict he had to perpetrate a 
paradox, for his head should have 
warned him that if Mary’s enemies, 
powerful, unscrupulous, and mas- 
ters of infinite resources as they 
were, could have produced the 
originals of the Casket Letters they 
would have done so and thus 
damned her reputation for all time. 
Mary challenged her foster-brother, 
the jackal Moray, who first pro- 
duced the Casket Letters, to bring 


forward the originals; she repeated- 


the challenge by letter to Elizabeth 
and personally to the Committee of 
noblemen appointed to “try” her— 
and bring in the “proper” verdict— 
but though the Queen must have 
privately sworn to secure them and 
exhausted every means of making 
good her oath the originals never 
appeared. The weight of opinion 
has shifted since the time when 
Hume derided the notion that Mary 
might conceivably be innocent; to- 
day, after prejudice and the un- 
critical acceptance of hostile tradi- 
tion have done their worst and a 
coolly impartial appraisal of facts 
and evidence has had its turn, the 
best judgment of scholars pro- 
nounces the notorious letters for- 
geries — forgeries executed with 
such diabolical skill as to deceive 
even that excellent scholar and con- 
fessed worshiper of Queen Mary, 
Andrew Lang himself. 

Mary has been in her grave over 
three hundred and fifty years but 
her beauty, gallantry, and misfor- 
tunes stir living men as deeply as 
they stirred her contemporaries, and 
the mystery surrounding certain as- 
pects of her brief but turbulent 
career as Queen of Scotland con- 
tinues to tempt writers of standing 
to re-tell her story. Conjecture, in- 
ference, guess, and assumption have 
combined with new points of view 
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and fresh interpretations of original 
documents to add to the enormous 
collection of works on the subject. 
At the moment I think of seven 
books concerned with Mary pub- 
lished in the last decade: an Ameri- 
can, a German, an Austrian, an 
Englishman and three Scots com- 
prise the list of authors. Some are 
novelists, one is a biographer and 
professed Freudian who sees in 
Mary the victim of her own un- 
bridled passions; one is a cele- 
brated British judge who imagines 
himself sitting in the case of Moray 
et al. vs. Mary and pronounces her 
the innocent victim of what he calls 
one of the most infamous crime 
rings in history. 

Those of us who believe in Mary’s 
goodness and innocence have diffi- 
culties to face: the murder of her 
husband the weakling Darnley, a 
few hours after her visit to his sick 
room; her marriage three months 
later to the Earl of Bothwell who 
had meantime kidnaped her, kept 
her prisoner for two weeks in his 
castle of Dunbar, and freed himself 
of his Catholic wife; finally Mary’s 
acquiescence, though a firm Catho- 
lic, in Protestant marriage rites. As 
a devotee of Mary I can meet these 
difficulties to at least my own satis- 
faction although it is entirely pos- 
sible that even those who share my 
conclusions may fail to accept more 
than a part of my reasoning. 

If Mary’s sins were more than 
political blunders she did bitter 
penance in her long imprisonment 
and in the judicial murder whose 
victim she was at the end, and 
though I do not share the opinion of 
those who call her a martyr I am 
convinced that if she had aban- 
doned her faith at either of two 
strategic points in her career she 
could have saved both her life and 
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her throne. Fearless, keen-minded, 
tolerant, and humane, Mary spent 
herself in the effort to rear her son 
manfully as a Catholic and a future 
King whose realm she sought to 
maintain in prosperity and peace. 
She failed because she was no match 
for fraud and violence at home and 
for that treachery and greed abroad 
which constituted the Realpolitik of 
sixteenth century Europe. 

Standing beside her tomb in 
Westminster Abbey seventeen years 
ago I prayed for her valiant soul 
and registered then as now the wish 
that I might have known her. 


On the Thursday of inauguration 
week 1889, a distinguished audience 
foregathered in Washington to at- 
tend the fourth performance of 
Winter’s Tale. The star was to play 
the roles of Hermione and Perdita 
and it was agreed that the fame she 
had achieved on both sides of the 
Atlantic marked her as one of the 
greatest actresses in the history of 
the English-speaking stage. Half 
way through the play the star 
suddenly fainted but soon recov- 
ered, and in defiance of her physi- 
cian’s orders completed the per- 
formance. A great burst of ap- 
plause followed as the final curtain 
fell—a tribute to both the pluck and 
the genius of the star. That was 
Mary Anderson’s last appearance on 
the professional stage. She was 
twenty-nine, Junoesque in stature 
and surpassingly lovely, and at the 
height of her fame and powers. The 
following November she married 
Antonio de Navarro and took up her 
permanent residence in England. 

Born in California, Mary Ander- 
son had gone to Kentucky as a 
child, attended a convent school, 
and been seemingly destined to 
spend her days playing the organ 


in a country church. The influence 
of those who loved her most was 
solidly allied against her dream of 
a stage career but keen judges of 
talent and character urged her on. 
The great Charlotte Cushman ad- 
vised Mary’s mother to encourage, 
not oppose, her daughter’s “firm 
and right resolve” to go on the stage. 
“I prophesy a future for you if you 
continue working earnestly. God be 
with you!” In two years’ time Mary 
Anderson at sixteen was before the 
public and her monitress was sleep- 
ing her last sleep in Mount Auburn. 

Only her industry, her faith in 
her talents, and her acceptance of 
the stage as a vocation brought 
Mary through the harrowing occa- 
sions when the public seemed in- 
different and her fellow-actors hate- 
ful and jealous. Her charm and 
graciousness won her friends every- 
where, and men as unlike as John 
McCullough, Edwin Booth, General 
Sherman, and the poet Longfellow 
gave her encouragement, advice, and 
unfaltering friendship. Her stage 
success, scored early, never waned 
and proved as striking and sus- 
tained in London and Dublin as in 
America. The reserved English and 
the demonstrative Irish were at one 
in their adoration of the lovely un- 
spoiled girl from “the States” whom 
no role was exacting enough to keep 
from early Mass the next morning. 
When her exuberant Dublin audi- 
ence removed the horses from her 
coach and drew it home to her hotel 
with shouts of “Our Mary” she 
thanked them in a gay and affec- 
tionate little speech which made 
them her idolaters for ever. Her 
beauty and charm were no more 
real than her understanding and 
sense of humor. It was she, I think, 
who told how, after an evening per- 
formance in New York, as she was 
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crossing the street to her carriage, 
she encountered a newsboy evident- 
ly lying in wait for a glimpse of her. 
Speechless for a moment he re- 
gained his breath in time to call out 
imploringly, “Say, Mame, give us a 
kiss!” 

Everywhere Mary Anderson was 
applauded as an actress and ido- 
lized as a woman. Popular instinct 
and individual judgment united in 
setting her on a pedestal and keep- 
ing her there throughout her long 
life. Churchmen, poets, soldiers, 
artists, composers, writers —she 
knew the foremost of them through- 
out Europe—all sensed the spiritual 
gifts of which her graces of mind 
and body were the symbols. The 
girl from California who as an 
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actress swept audiences off their 
feet conducted herself in private life 
with the modesty and discretion of 
a nun and the poise of an arch- 
duchess. Even to the end of her 
long life adoration followed her. To 
Henry James she was “Dearest, 
greatest Lady,” and to Sir Edward 
Elgar, two years her senior, she was 
“Dear Mamie” whom he “loved now 
as you know I always have.” 

On May 29, 1940, at eighty-one, 
she heard the same summons that 
her husband and many of her closest 
friends had already answered. She 
did not falter, for always, in her 
radiant youth and in her long and 
golden autumn, she had held her 
way through life and its ancient 
evils, unafraid and untouched. 


SYMBOL 


By Sister MArYANNA, O.P. 


6 HIS was their Church,” she said. 
“Notice the Eastern use of black and red, 
The odd pagoda-lines of roof and door, 


The Oriental floor. .. . 


They came here by the hundreds, women, men, 
And smiling children—mostly children. Then 
The.order came. They must evacuate... .” 

The Christus, Arms outstretched, seemed desolate; 
Before a slant-eyed Virgin drooped one flower, 

A solitary daisy. In that hour 

It seemed significant. Its golden head 

Was bent; its sunburst petals, limp and dead. 


Nore: This was Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs, the Japanese Church in Seattle, Wash. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Josepu T. 


T has been said that a Catholic 
- has more reasons for being a 
patriotic American than has any 
other class of citizen. This, like 
most generalizations, is perilous, 
but it has its considerable grain of 
truth. The fact is that nowhere 
has the Catholic Church been grant- 
ed more practical liberty of action 
than in the United States. In fight- 
ing, therefore, for the existence and 
security of their country, Catholics 
are fighting also for the mainte- 
nance of a unique and specially 
favorable situation for their Church. 

It is an historic fact that the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
has been allowed to exercise her 
spiritual ministry in all its phases— 
educational, pastoral, missionary— 
with an exceptionally large freedom 
and with a minimum of interfer- 
ence from the State. The record is 
not perfect; there have been some 
positive aids withheld, some posi- 
tive obligations incumbent on the 
government which might have been 
more fully met; but, speaking gen- 
erally, our government has respect- 
ed conscientiously and thoroughly 
both in theory and in practice the 
rights of the Catholic Church as an 
independent spiritual society. It is 
not too much to say that in no other 
country — not excepting the so- 
called “Catholic” countries — has 
the Church enjoyed to such a de- 
gree this happy condition of affairs. 

Confirmation of this fact comes 
from a rather unexpected source—a 
series of articles published through 
1853-1876 in a Catholic journal 
edited by Italian Jesuits in Rome. 


Durkin, S.J. 


During this period the Italian gov- 
ernment was performing the illog- 
ical feat of harassing the Church 
with oppressive legislation of all 
kinds, while simultaneously pro- 
fessing the most profound venera- 
tion for English and American prin- 
ciples of free government. It was a 
shrewd tactic, therefore, and one 
amply vindicated by the existing 
facts in the United States, when the 
Italian Jesuits contrasted their own 
rulers’ restrictive policy toward the 
Chyrch with the fairness and real 
liberality of the American govern- 
ment in the same regard. 

These articles have two impor- 
tant implications. First, they con- 
stitute an historic vindication of the 
sincerity of our present claim that 
we are fighting to defend the Four 
Freedoms. Secondly, they suggest 
strongly that the American ideal of 
freedom — at least in one impor- 
tant field — was better understood 
and admired by European Catholics 
of the last century than by their 
contemporary Liberal opponents. 

In the mid-fifties the government 
of Piedmont—which, in 1860, was 
to supply the new Kingdom of Italy 
with its monarch and chief men of 
state— was suppressing religious 
congregations, confiscating monas- 
tic properties, and indulging in vari- 
ous other acts of tyranny against 
the Church. The Jesuit journal 
(the Civiltd Cattolica) in an article 
of 1853 (Ser. I., Vol. II.) notes the 
difference between the American 
and Italian concepts of religious 
freedom. 

After recounting the flourishing 
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status of Catholic schools, convents, 
and similar institutions in the 
United States, the Civilta speculates 
as to why in the American Repub- 
lic, so jealous of its liberty and the 
scene of such real and undeniable 
progress, not the least respected 
persons are precisely those priests, 
nuns, and monks whom the Italian 
Liberal government was seeking to 
discredit, destroy, and annihilate. 
The Civiltd offers an answer: in the 
United States, liberty is not a tyr- 
anny exercised by demagogues; in 
the United States liberty is liberty, 
and for all. The Catholic Church in 
that country is “truly free, not 
bound by restrictive or oppressive 
laws, as too frequently happens in 
Catholic states, and not merely tol- 
erated, as in England, but free... .” 

The Catholics build as many 
churches as they wish, and some- 
times the Protestants themselves 
contribute to the expense. The 
anonymous writer tells of being 
present at the cornerstone laying of 
the Jesuit church in Washington, 
and describes his astonishment at 
seeing how respectfully the Jesuits 
were treated by even the non-Cath- 
olics, a large number of whom came 
to assist at the ceremony. A French 
anti-clerical there was positively 
ébloui at the manner in which the 
incomprehensible Americans frater- 
nized with the priests. 

The American government seems 
to have no fear of the educational 
activities of the Catholics who, in- 
deed, own several colleges chartered 
by the legislature. At the meeting 
of the Catholic bishops in Balti- 
more, there were no suspicious gov- 
ernment overseers present. At this 
very time, remarks the Civiltd, the 
supposedly “Catholic” Italian State 
was seeking to prohibit priests and 
nuns from teaching. 
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A later article in the Civilta goes 
further in its praise of American 
free government: it asserts that the 
political institutions of the United 
States, by their very nature, favor 
the progress of the Catholic reli- 
gion (Ser. III., Vol. VIII., 1857, p. 
386). This is a striking assertion 
to have been made by the allegedly 
obscurantist Italian Catholics of the 
last century, and a concrete refuta- 
tion of the charge that the Catholic 
mind is characteristically out of 
sympathy with American liberal 
ideals. 


“Divine Providence,” continues 
the Civilta, “watched with such care 
over the formation of the American 
Government that if the Catholics of 
the United States wished today to 
construct an entirely new govern- 
ment, they could not form one as 
favorable to their Faith, as the Gov- 
ernment under which they live. 
‘Nowhere,’ said Pope Gregory XVI., 
‘am I so much Pope as in the United 
States of America.’ ” 


The article explains that the 
founders of the American nation 
did not regard themselves as giving, 
by their own authority and power, 
liberty to the Catholic Church. 
Rather, they viewed the Church as 
already possessing by her own in- 
herent right this liberty, and they 
forbade Congress to interfere in any 
way with the Church’s exercise of 
her ministry. Such an attitude, 
“which was then and which still is 
peculiar to the American Union,” 
had been eulogized in a recent sol- 
emn address by the Archbishop of 
New York, and the Civilta cannot 
forbear quoting his words: 


“The same men who had secured 
the independence of their country, 
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knew how to formulate a Constitu- 
tion to govern it; and the wisdom of 
that Constitution is not less worthy 
of admiration than the valor with 
which the right to formulate it was 
won. That Constitution was made 
to govern and to direct a free peo- 
ple, who wished to enjoy freedom in 
the exercise of its rights and in the 
expression of its opinions, both in 
the civil and religious sphere... . 
Considering its scope, I regard the 
Constitution of the United States as 
a monument of political wisdom, 
and an instrument of liberty and of 
right which has no equal in the 
whole history of the human race. 
Each chapter of that immortal doc- 
ument is born of wisdom, but among 
all its wise laws, the wisest is that 
which in a few brief but effective 
terms declares that Congress will 
not make laws with regard to the 
establishment of religion or prohib- 
it the free exercise of the same.” 


Wherefore, when the papal nun- 
cio at Paris in 1784 asked the Amer- 
ican ambassador, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, to notify his government of the 
desire of the Holy See to consecrate 
a bishop for the United States, the 
American responded that the Con- 
gress had nothing to say with re- 
gard to such questions, as they were 
beyond its jurisdiction. The Civilta 
writer repeats his feeling that 


“the fundamental principles of the 
American Government, as long as 
they are faithfully followed, as in- 
deed has been the case to the pres- 
ent, offer to the Catholic Religion in 
that new country a free and noble 
field in which to exercise her zeal 
and display all her divine power: A 
thing truly remarkable, that the 
Catholic Church should find herself 
there offered that liberty, to acquire 


which in Europe she had to endure 
so many centuries of struggle and 
martyrdom, and which she has not 
even yet completely secured. . . 
The hand of God has guided the 
American legislators. ...” 


Ten years later the Civilta takes 
up the question of “separation of 
Church and State” in the two coun- 
tries. In the United States, says 
the Jesuit journal, religion and the 
State are separated, but in such wise 
as to leave the State entirely free 
in her civil sphere, while the Church 
is entirely free in the religious 
sphere. As a consequence, both 
State and Church prosper. 

In the United States, continues 
the article, separation of Church 
and State does not involve the 
State’s mépris for religion. Not to 
mention the fact that the American 
Congress is annually opened with 
“sacred rites,” there is the very re- 
cent exhortation of President Lin- 
coln for the purpose of “exciting the 
Federalists to public prayer and hu- 
miliation.” The pretended complete 
separation of religion and the State 
was by that fact solemnly dis- 
avowed. 

But, it may be objected, the United 
States government has no respect 
for specific dogmas or specific reli- 
gious practices. This assertion, de- 
clares the Civiltd, is being constant- 
ly belied by the facts. The Jesuit 
priest Kohlmann, pleading the ‘in- 
violability of the seal of sacramental 
confession, obtained for Catholic 
priests an exemption from the laws 
binding witnesses in the civil courts. 
The Archbishop of New York, John 
Hughes, secured from the Senate 
and Assembly of that State the revo- 
cation of the laws which had been 
passed in hatred of the Church by 
the fanatical sect of the Know- 
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Nothings. Does not this attitude in- 
dicate, asks the Civiltd, not only a 
religious sentiment in the American 
rulers, but also their reverence for 
the various specific doctrines which 
are professed by individual reli- 
gious bodies? 

But, it may be objected again, 
these doctrines are “all respected 
equally.” (This was one of the 
most inveterate clichés of the Ital- 
ian liberals.) If so, observes the 
Civilta, the United States acts in an 
entirely different manner from the 
Italian State, which condemns all 
doctrines equally. 

The article concludes with a 
glowing testimonial to the Ameri- 
can government’s attitude toward 
religion in general: 


“It is false to assert that there 
exists in the United States a total 
separation of religion from the 
State. ... The government gives 
from time to time public testimon- 
ies of her religious spirit. She does 
not demand from her citizens acts 
contrary to the religion which they 
profess. In all this there is evident 
a mutual and amicable relation- 
ship and a voluntary dependence 
of the State on religious prescrip- 
tions.” 


This insistence on the difference 
between Italian and American prin- 
ciples of free-government, with spe- 
cial regard to religion, was contin- 
ued in the pages of the Civilta 
throughout the seventies. An ar- 
ticle of 1876—anonymous, as usual, 
for obvious reasons — pointed out 
the contrast with some force. One 
of the strongest arguments, says 
the writer, which the Liberals are 
accustomed to use in their favor is 
the example of the United States. 
But the argument is specious and, 
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indeed, a boomerang, for on closer 
examination the undeniable fact is 
revealed that the greatness and 
prosperity of that nation is due to 
the fact that she has been formed 
on principles altogether opposed to 
those professed by il moderno Liber- 
alismo. 

The Catholic apologist then pro- 
ceeds to offer a very interesting ap- 
preciation of the American Consti- 
tution. That document, he holds, 
never pretended to give'a code of 
rights and of duties to the private 
individual. Rather, it supposed 
both the one and the other, and oc- 
cupied itself solely with determin- 
ing the laws that grew out of the 
new conditions of things in 1787. It 
did not consider the new society as 
organizing itself from head to foot, 
and dissolving itself into its pri- 
mary organic elements. On the 
contrary, it viewed the society as 
already subsisting in its organic 
parts, with its traditions and its 
rights of individual liberty, of free- 
dom of property, of family, and of 
religion, and sought only to create 
a new unity, and to break the bond 
which connected the society with 
the old center, England. Instead 
of proceeding a priori, and as from 
a tabula rasa, the Constitution lim- 
ited itself to regulating the relations 
between living and organic bodies 
politic, i.e., the States, and organ- 
ized them into a Union which re- 
spected the existing State constitu- 
tions. Analogous to this reverence 
for States’ rights is the Constitu- 
tion’s care in protecting minority 
groups as against so-called “popular 
majorities.” 

Liberty of worship was given 
really as an act of justice toward 
the Catholics, until that time op- 
pressed and persecuted. This fact 
was used as an argument by Benja- 
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min Franklin to win the French al- 
liance at the beginning of the 
Revolution. 

And the Church knew how to 
profit from such a benefit. In less 
than a century it has obtained in the 
United States a marvelous progress. 
The religious orders are very nu- 
merous, and, thanks to the complete 
liberty which, in respect to the civil 
power, the priests enjoy, these lat- 
ter have been of a particularly high 
standard of character. The bish- 
ops, nominated directly by the 
Pope, without any interference from 
the government, are ipso facto rec- 
ognized as such. They acquire and 
administer freely their properties, 
in their quality of bishops. The 
Catholics profess freely their reli- 
gion, and, equally with others, have 
full liberty of association and of 
foundation. 

Civil personality is conceded to 
parishes and to congregations of 
whatever denomination. There are 
even some States where it suffices 
that a Christian association should 
have an organic regolamento in or- 
der to be with full legality consid- 
ered as a corporation enjoying civil 
existence. 

The Civiltad cannot help observing 
that it might be well to send Bis- 
marck and the Italian statesmen to 
the school of the American juris- 
consults. 

The laws of the United States, 
continues the article, dispense the 
ministers of religion from military 
service. All taxes on churches or 
ecclesiastical property are regarded 
as unconstitutional. The law de- 


fends, on occasion, the internal dis- 
cipline of the Church. If, for ex- 
ample, a member of a congregation 
or parish refuses to pay the tax 
fixed by the regulations of his 
church, the magistrate forces him 
to do so. The article concludes 
thus: “In such wise is the American 
Republic the model of true popular 
liberty; and she has been able to 
prosper and to flourish with an un- 
interrupted progress.” 


Today as we fight the greatest of 
all wars, so many decades after 
these articles were written, we en- 
courage ourselves with invocations 
of the American Way of Life, and 
cry out our eulogies of American 
principles of free government. It 
is possible that we do not realize the 
profound truth and validity of those 
expressions. This thing that we 
call American freedom is a real and 
historic thing; it is not a mere 
phrase; it happened, it continued to 
happen, and it is happening now. 
To realize how real it is, we must 
study the history of other lands. 
The contrast presented in these 
pages is but one evidence—though 
the most important one — of this 
reality. 

And it is a circumstance highly 
significant that among those who, 
years ago, saw most clearly the 
reality of American principles of 
freedom, were Catholics, even for- 
eign Catholics. It is one more proof 
of the innate kinship between the 
authentic American Way and the 
ideal of human freedom taught by 
the Catholic Church. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


MERICANS and the British of 
Anglo-Saxon stock are the only 
peoples, it is said, who can see the 
point of the poetry of nonsense. 
Perhaps, also, they have a keener 
sense than some other peoples of 
the intellectual and spiritual value 
of play. . . . Fictitious, fantastic, or 
trivial discursions and researches 
are the play of the mind. The right 
to play is one of the rights demand- 
ed by free men. When precisely 
was Tom Brown at Rugby? What 
(precisely) is the correct text of 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”? ... It would 
take a G. K. Chesterton to express 
with worthy concision the very 
strange truth that the less practical 
the inquiry—the less it has to do 
with reality, and the smaller the 
effect that any solution of it may 
seem to have upon the war—the 
better will it serve the cause for 
which our side is fighting. . . . The 
questions are gestures of defiance 
flaunted under the very scowl of the 


stark, unplayful tyrant. 


—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
August 15th. 


As Christians we ought not to 
tolerate any attack, direct or indi- 
rect, on the dignity of man or on the 
sanctity of family life. For without 
these there is- no lasting national 
life. Any measure which helps to 
preserve human life or family life 
it is our duty as Christians to sup- 
port: and any practices which help 
to destroy this life it is our duty as 
Christians to oppose... . . Family life 
is attacked by divorce which breaks 


up the sacredness of the marriage 
tie. Family life, and the life of so- 
ciety, are sapped by the practice of 
contraception which frustrates the 
primary object of wedded life and 
sets up the pleasure arising from 
the sex act as the aim and object of 
the act itself. Children are neither 
the private luxury of their parents 
nor are they the chattels of the 
State. They are human persons. 
Unless the present widespread prac- 
tice of birth-prevention is stopped, 
not only will the spiritual standard 
of the nation be degraded, but the 
population of this country will die 
out. If parenthood is an economic 
burden, the fault lies with the social 
system that allows parenthood to be 
a burden, and it is the duty of the 
State to remove the causes of the 
burden. For not only is parenthood 
vital, but who except a fool would 
talk of planning the future of a na- 
tion while allowing its people to be- 


come extinct? 


—From the Joint Pastoral of the Hierarchy 
of England and Wales, Whit Sunday, 1942. 


The emphasis in the President’s 
speech (September 7th) was on 
“toughness.” Are we tough enough 
to meet the challenge of the “tough- 
est war of all time”? This is what 
Mr. Roosevelt asked; it is what crit- 
ics of the administration of the war 
have demanded when they have 
called upon the administrators to 
“get tough.” In response to this 
prodding we have lately heard a lot 
of “tough” talk, from civilian offi- 
cials like Donald Nelson, Leon Hen- 
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derson, Paul McNutt and Secretary 
Knox as well as from military lead- 
ers. And now the President takes 
up the gauntlet and delivers a do-or- 
die ultimatum to Congress, which 
has at least aroused the fighting 
spirit of our legislators. . . . The peo- 
ple call on the government for ac- 
tion and the government calls on 
the people to take its medicine, but 
the end and test of all this tough 
talk is the conduct and endurance 
of a war in which only the prelimi- 
nary skirmishes have been fought. 
To take the great offensive that is 
planned and promised means more 
toughness than we have ever imag- 
ined. It means elasticity in the gov- 
ernment as well as in the people, for 
if the representative system is not 
tough and flexible enough to meet 
and survive its supreme test, vic- 
tory will not be worth the fearful 


price we are about to pay. 


—ANNE O’HARE McCormick, in The New 
York Times, September 9th. 


Economists of the old school, and 
other learned authorities, have 
pointed out tirelessly that Germany 
and Japan were ill-equipped to fight 
a long war—that they were impov- 
erished, had neither resources nor 
purchasing power, and must in the 
long run collapse through sheer 
hunger and a leaching of their 
physical assets. This concept of the 
world we live in is a blunder which 
can have the most disastrous con- 
sequences. It is based on the same 
type of miscalculation which caused 
us to sequester all the gold and sil- 
ver we could get our hands on at 
artificially pegged prices and bury 
it in the ground at Fort Knox. Had 
we bought scrap iron or magnesium, 
as the Japanese did, and buried that 
in the ground, it would have been 
infinitely sounder economics. The 
power of gold as an arbiter of human 


affairs has virtually disappeared. It 
no longer dictates the course of war 


and the supplying of armies. 
—WitutiMm B. Zirr, The Coming Battle of 
Germany (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 


The greatest danger to America is 
not that of “overnight Bolshevik 
revolution.” Rather, it is that we 
will drift into dictatorship, stumble 
into Socialism, and—in the end— 
blunder into Bolshevism. It is a 
gradual process. Step by step, by 
calculated degrees, America is being 
carried along the road to regimen- 
tation. The most dangerous propa- 
ganda is not that which advocates 
forthright, outright, violent revolu- 
tion. This type of appeal will usual- 
ly be instantly rejected by the 
thinking American, be he a student 
or an adult. The type of propa- 
ganda which is appealing, seductive 
and misleading is that cunning kind 
which subtly, slyly, insidiously, but 
systematically plants doubt and dis- 
trust toward Americanism in the 
mind of its victim. The faith of 
youth in fundamental Americanism 
is gradually undermined. By de- 
grees, he is turned away from the 
path of true patriotism. By degrees, 
he is inclined to believe that the 
American system must be scrapped, 
and that as a nation we must strike 
out on the path of experiments, the 
end of which is some form of col- 
lectivism. 


From Un-Americanism in High School Tezt- 
books. By Dan Grperat, LL.D. (San Diego: 
The Danielle Publishers). 


Hate is not only a Hitler weapon 
but it is the whole of his philosophy. 


He hates. He preaches hate. He 
employs hate as a technic for power. 
His major publicized hatred is for 
the Jews, but the hatred that ab- 
sorbs his being is for Christianity. 
The doctrine of humility, of obedi- 
ence to the will of God, of the broth- 
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erhood of man in the fatherhood of 
God, is abhorrent to him, because it 
places a will above his and an ideal 
beyond his mastery. My greatest 
fear in this era, even greater than 
the conquest by Hitler’s armies, is 
that his social and political and 
moral ideas will permeate us, even 
by an osmosis-like process of which 
we may not be conscious. The most 
violent opponents of the Nazi un- 
wittingly perhaps, but nonetheless, 
surely resort to Hitler’s tactics. 
Must we become monsters to over- 
come the monster? There is a finer 
ideal than that in the legend of St. 
George and the dragon or in the 
fierce battle of the Maccabees or in 
the search for the Holy Grail. Must 
we forego three or four thousand 
years of cultivation of the ideals of 
civilization to purge humanity of a 
miserable canker? . . . We war to 
win a war, not to corrupt our char- 
acters and souls. 


—Grorce E. Soxoisxy, in the New York Sun, 
August 7th. 


That free speech, a free press 
(and we presume freedom of re- 
ligion) can be maintained under 
“some other economic system is an 
opinion one will often hear from 
alleged “liberals”; and they imagine 
it is the mark of “an open mind.” 
. . . The rock-bottom fact is that 
such free expression of opinion and 
free exercise of religion never have 
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existed without private property, 
cannot exist without it, and must 
cease in the shortest possible time 
after the abolition of private prop- 
erty. . . . The reason why private 
property is indispensable for the ex- 
ercise of the inalienable right of lib- 
erty is that a man must literally 
have the right to stand somewhere 
while he does exercise those rights. 
. . . If he has no such standing 
ground, or the right to obtain it if 
he chooses, he must go where he is 
sent and stay where he is put, which 
will certainly be in jail if he ex- 
presses any opinion unpleasing to 
those in authority. . . . The prin- 
ciple involved in the use of private 
property to maintain liberty is in- 
herent in the nature of the universe, 
unalterable while the earth and 
sun and stars remain. .. . When 
there really were liberals they were 
men who held liberty to be their in- 
alienable right, and used their 
minds and periled their lives to 
secure it. . . . Their minds would 
not have been “open” to the sup- 
position that a building doesn’t need 
a foundation; it would be impolite 
to mention what they would have 
thought of such open-mindedness. 
... To maintain freedom of opinion 
and expression it is not necessary to 
assume that nonsense and sense are 
indistinguishable. 


—I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, July 19th, 














WAR CONVERSION 


By RicHarp L. PETER 


[Nore: In the article herewith presented to the readers of THE CATHO- 
Lic WoRLD, two or three points of view are taken with which the Editor 
cannot agree. The main contention of Mr. Peter is perhaps contained in 
the startling sentence on page 73 that we are “morally bound to halt and 
avenge inhumanities” perpetrated everywhere. That is a new concept of 
the function of our government and the vocation of the United States of 
America. It will keep us fairly busy. To be busy is usually a means of 
keeping out of mischief, but we shall both be busy and in mischief up to 








our neck—forevermore. 


With the exception of that one remark it is only 


fair to let Mr. Peter have his say, unchallenged by the Editor. |} 


HE phrase “war conversion” is 

commonly used to indicate the 
adaptation of the tools and machin- 
ery of progress to the purposes of 
destruction. Or, to use a much- 
maligned expression: To beat plow- 
shares into swords. But there is 
another type of conversion. occa- 
sioned by war which must be effect- 
ed in the minds of Americans if they 
do not want to see the gains they 
are salvaging from the breakers of 
battle, swept to sea again on the ebb 
tide of Isolationism. 

To discuss the idea of isolation at 
this late date may seem to many to 
be as apropos as a dissertation upon 
the mating instincts of the dodo; 
but a poll conducted by a national 
magazine after six months of war, 
revealed that forty-two per cent of 
the American people still believed 
that at the conclusion of this con- 
flict we should keep our skirts free 
of European intrigue. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is considerably less 
than the seventy-five per cent of the 
population which opposed our entry 
into this war, but this number could 
conceivably influence our govern- 
ment at the cessation of hostilities 


as a similar faction did in 1919. At 
that time, it will be remembered, a 
portion of the American people were 
so thankful that the war was over 
they insisted that the A. E. F. be 
withdrawn from Europe before we 
could consolidate our gains. These 
voters also repudiated the League of 
Nations a year later so that both the 
sacrifices of the nation and the vi- 
sion of Woodrow Wilson went by 
the boards in a disastrous return to 
the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

Therefore, what follows is not 
intended to be only the personal 
record of a convert, but it is hoped 
that the writer’s change of heart 
may clarify some of the obscurities 
encountered in the transition from 
an isolationist viewpoint to an inter- 
national one. 

Until, and even beyond Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, I subscribed whole- 
heartedly to the cause of non-inter- 
vention as preached by such able 
and sincere apologists as Father 
James M. Gillis, Senator Wheeler, 
and Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Although I was not a member of the 
America First Committee, I en- 
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dorsed its crusade without reserve. 
I lamented the fact that un-Ameri- 
can groups clung to the coat-tails of 
this organization, but my faith has 
never wavered in the honesty and 
patriotism of the America First 
leaders. The fact that during 1940 
and most of 1941 Nazi Germany was 
interested in keeping the United 
States out of the war did not seem 
to my mind to indicate that if an 
American was of a non-interven- 
tionist opinion he necessarily es- 
poused the kampf of Hitler. It was 
also advantageous to this country 
to refrain from active combat until 
it was prepared to fight. To wield 
the other argument was as inane as 
to say that the early Americans 
sympathized with Austria and 
Prussia because they refused to aid 
liberated France in 1792. 

I still feel that the statesmen in 
the Congressional bloc, and the citi- 
zens in the popular (or rather un- 
popular) front who campaigned for 
non - intervention were—in the 
strictly national sense—putting the 
interests of America first. In addi- 
tion, these men were guided by a 
scrupulous regard for the truth 
which was regrettably absent from 
the statements of the Administra- 
tion and the Press. The isolation- 
ists preached their creed without 
equivocation, while interventionists 
on the other hand, camouflaged 
their real purposes with a dis- 
sembling screen of neutral nuances 
and pacific phrases. The Lease- 
Lend Bill was passed, the Neutrality 
Act was repealed, and American 
merchant vessels were armed — all 
under the pretext of preserving 
peace. As I intimated earlier, I 
have come to believe in the concep- 
tion of world freedom which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has held so tena- 
ciously, but the political subter- 
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fuges he has employed to gain his 
worthy ends are more difficult to 
stomach, for they seem to indicate 
a lack of trust in the intelligence of 
the American people. There is now 
the possibility that if he does not 
change his tactics this distrust may 
become mutual and react against 
him when the war is successfully 
concluded. If Mr. Roosevelt and his 
opponent Wendell Willkie had set 
forth in their 1940 campaigns the 
views they held on America’s re- 
sponsibility in world affairs, it 
might have been more difficult for 
them to carry out their plans, but 
when these designs were finally ac- 
complished the citizens of this coun- 
try would have been merely reluc- 
tant, and not indignant over the 
hoodwinking they had received. 

I have never apologized, and I do 
not now, for the isolationist beliefs 
which I held until very recently. As 
a member of a generation which 
was born during the first World 
War and was afterward nurtured in 
an atmosphere of absolute pacifism 
—reinforced by high-school his- 
tories exposing the duplicity of 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Orlando, 
et alii, it was inevitable that this 
political environment should influ- 
ence me deeply. When during the 
last few years I argued that the 
United States should follow the 
same course she chose in 1920, I 
felt I was acting consistently with 
the tradition which had been bred 
in me. In an article published in 
December, 1941 (THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.Lp), I insisted that since the 
achievements of our participation in 
the last war had been renounced so 
easily, it was up to us to stay out 
of this one completely unless we 
wanted to lose more doughboys and 
dollars in a futile fight. 

The following week-end the Pearl 
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Harbor tragedy occurred, and 
though our cause was lost and our 
voices muffled, I believed with other 
conscientious isolationists that the 
Pacific attack did not mean that our 
intrinsic ideals had gone up in the 
smoke of the Arizona. It was as 
easy to say: “There! That proves 
we cannot insulate ourselves from 
the rest of the world,” as it was to 
ignore the provocation we had given 
the Axis on its various fronts. The 
only thing surprising about Pearl 
Harbor was that the raid had not 
been made by the Nazis upon our 
Newfoundland bases. In short, we 
contended: Isolationism has not 
failed; it has never been given a 
chance. 

Then followed a period of pessi- 
mistic pragmatism in which I de- 
cided that since we were at last in 
the melee our only resort was to 
“bear it that the opposed may be- 
ware” of us. I hoped that the 
United States would not make the 
same post-war mistakes it did be- 
fore, but I was not convinced that 
—from an historical and cultural 
point of view—our country was 
pursuing the proper course. 

My “war conversion,” when it 
came, was not inspired by a vision 
or any other supernatural revela- 
tion. It was, rather, a slow realiza- 
tion: a cumulative result of various 
intellectual influences. 

Perhaps the most important of 
these formative factors was the 
latest volume of the flying philoso- 
pher, Antoine de Saint Exupéry, 
Flight to Arras. It is difficult to 
say how or why this book affected 
me so profoundly. I had read vir- 
tually the same political principles 
expressed by the French journalist, 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales in his The 
Making of Tomorrow and had been 
singularly unmoved by them. De 


Sales, as I had anticipated, held no 
brief for Germany and like many 
other Frenchmen and most Britons, 
expected the United States to step in 
and settle all European disputes 
without seeking to prevent further 
quarrels. Saint Exupéry, however, 
stressed the immorality of the cur- 
rent war and though he only echoed 
John Donne’s: 


“No man is an Iland, intire of it 
selfe; 
Every man is a peece of the Conti- 
nent, 
A part of the maine...” 


he did more to enhance this text in 


’ a few chapters than Ernest Hem- 


ingway had done in his turbid tome 
on the same theme. But perhaps it 
is too much to ask that Heming- 
way’s animalistic, amoral charac- 
ters should illuminate a moral, hu- 
manistic thesis. 

Nevertheless it was Saint 
Exupéry’s treatment—or rather the 
difference between his approach and 
that of De Sales—that began to per- 
suade me that there was just as 
great a difference between this war 
and the one on which my isolation- 
ist principles had been based. This 
belief was evolved from the premise 
that the War of 1914 was mainly a 
political contest, while the present 
conflict is a predominantly moral 
struggle. It has often been pointed 
out that this war is a battle between 
civilization and barbarism, but if we 
seek to parallel it with the “War to 
end ‘all Wars” we are apt to draw 
erroneous conclusions based upon 
the futility of our participation in 
the earlier fight. 

We can see now that the first 
World War was not a global con- 
flict at all, but merely a European 
fracas into which we thrust our oar. 
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After an inner struggle to decide- 


whether to declare war on England 
or Germany for blockading our 
shipping lanes, we graciously sided 
with Great Britain whose navy had 
long insured our “freedom of the 
seas.” Although the militarism of 
the Junkers had been rampant in 
Germany since the Franco-Prussian 
War, Kaiser Wilhelm was not yet 
prepared for world domination. He 
was dragged into the Austro-Serbian 
dispute by the provisions of the 
Triple Alliance, and though he hesi- 
tated at a declaration of war, the 
Viennese militarists were eager for 
action. “Willy” exchanged several 
notes with “Nicky”—Czar of all the 
Russias—whom the Entente Cor- 
diale had set against him, and it was 
only the technicality of a Russian 
mobilization interpreted as the 
feared declaration, that set the Ger- 
man war machine in motion. 

The Kaiser’s troops naturally took 
the path of least resistance against 
France — through Belgium — and 
England, which had pledged the 
neutrality of Albert’s tiny kingdom, 
was drawn into the conflict. Al- 
though revolutionary forces were at 
work in almost all the European na- 
tions, this war was purely political 
in its origins. In such a contest, the 
United States had no business what- 
ever becoming involved. 

German soldiers who had never 
before been in battle reverted very 
soon to a barbaric brutality which 
‘manifested itself in pillage. and 
rapine — particularly in Belgium. 
This is a natural consequence of 
war—especially when waged by a 
race whose morality had been as- 
‘sailed by a Martin Luther and 
whose intelligence had been warped 
by men such as Schopenhauer and 
Fichte. 

But allied propagandists con- 
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structed -a new barbarian invasion 
from the military irregularities of 
the German campaign, and atrocity 
stories which we afterward exposed 
as inflammatory falsehoods, did 
much to inveigle America into fight- 
ing for England and France. The 
important thing to remember is that 
German barbarism from 1914 to 
1918, was practiced entirely after 
the declaration of, and during, the 
first World War. If, as General 
Grant so succinctly phrased it, “War 
is Hell!” it is foolish to expect that 
Satan and his satellites will respect 
either the Ten Commandments or 
the provisions of International Law. 

Although the world was ripe for 
revolution when we entered the war 
in 1917, it was neither in America’s 
province nor in her power to spread 
democracy to the four corners of the 
earth. Our international philan- 
thropy consequently received a 
severe set-back at the Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919 and we indignantly 
went home—without our marbles. 
Though President Wilson was 
shocked and disarmed by the chau- 
vinism exhibited in the “Big Four” 
conferences, even Herbert Hoover in 
his exposé, America’s First Crusade, 
admits that had the American dele- 
gate threatened our erstwhile Allies 
with military or economic pres- 
sure, or with both, his Fourteen 
Points would have triumphed over 
the petty nationalism of the Euro- 
pean diplomats. 

This defection was not only Wil- 
son’s however, because his support 
in this country was rapidly crum- 
bling. Americans suddenly con- 
vinced themselves that they had 
been dragged into the war against 
their better judgment, and they be- 
gan to cling once more to George 
Washington’s policy of isolation. 
This frame of mind became so na- 
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tionwide after Congress had (right- 
ly) manhandled the Versailles 
Treaty, and the voters had rejected 
the League of Nations, that for 
twenty years we Americans looked 
on callously at the bestiality of 
foreigners as long as it did not 
threaten our national existence. 
This was a natural result of the 
farcical Peace Conference because 
most of us reasoned that if the na- 
tional ideals of the European and 
Asiatic peoples were as much at 
variance with ours, their sensitivity 
to pain and death must be equally 
alien. It was the lessons we learned 
during and after the Great War 
which inspired our reluctance to dip 
again into European politics when 
the totalitarian states soared in 
their comet-like courses. If the 
United States had remained aloof 
from the War of 1914, I would be 
willing to wager that on the occa- 
sion of the first Nazi pogrom, we 
would have brought all our influ- 
ence and perhaps our arms to bear 
on the rulers of Germany. 

In this lies the difference between 
these two wars in the light of civi- 
lization. The atrocities of the first 
were perpetrated only after the 
fighting had begun, and these ter- 
roristic acts were manifestations 
and a direct result of the release of 
civilized inhibitions. The cam- 
paigns, as we have seen, were pre- 
cipitated by only a political and not 
an ideological impetus. But the 
threat to culture and progressive 
thought embodied by the National 
Socialist Party germinated with- 
in a civilized country in peace time, 
and could not blame war for the 
horrors to which it exposed inno- 
cent thousands, When the Ger- 
mans marched on Belgium in 1914 
they revealed that they had repu- 
diated Christ, and were negatively 
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barbaric; but in 1933 they flaunted 
their new messias, Nietzsche, in the 
face of the West and proved their 
positive inhumanity by a systematic 
design of oppression, torture, and 
murder. 

Thus by following a policy of ap- 
peasement toward the Nazi Govern- 
ment, the nations of Western Eu- 
rope and the United States were not 
only cowards, but traitors to their 
traditions of culture. If we really 
wanted to vindicate our claims to 
being civilized men, we should have 
acted to stamp out Nazi tyranny 
when it first threatened the citadel 
of civilization: when Storm Troop- 
ers first persecuted Jews and non- 
Nazi Christians. Instead we chur- 
lishly waited until our own national 
security was threatened and then 
challenged the modern Attila. We 
tried to preserve civilization in our 
own country—even though it per- 
ished elsewhere—and when we were 
finally forced to fight for our very 
lives, we salved our consciences by 
unfurling again the flag of freedom 
with its stock slogan: Make the 
World safe for Democracy. 

In other words, though we were 
justified in seeking a political iso- 
lation from 1919 to 1941, we were 
morally bound to halt and avenge 
the inhumanities that were being 
perpetrated throughout the world 
during these years. Just as the 
monarchies of Europe banded to- 
gether to intervene in revolutionary 
France at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the republics of today 
should have interfered with the 
murderous dynasties of Lenin and 
Stalin in Russia; the methods of the 
black-shirted Fascisti of Italy; the 
Nazi terrorism of the Third Reich; 
and the Spanish Civil War, which 
owed more than a little of its blood 
lust to comrades who had learned 
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well the lessons of the Kerensky and 
later revolutions. 

It is of course easy enough now 
to say what should have been done, 
though it could not be realized at 
the time. I have tried to show why 
American allergy to European suf- 
ferings was justified to a great ex- 
tent, even though we belatedly pro- 
fessed to recognize our responsibili- 
ties when our hand was forced. I 
have only repeated these occasions 
when the intervention of the United 
States and other democracies would 
have been qualified, to show that 
even though our own countries were 
in no immediate danger at the time, 
we were nevertheless obliged — as 
human beings —to save others of 
our kind from undeserved torments. 

This is one of the most vital ideas 
we must carry with us into the fu- 
ture. We are not fighting this war 
to bring spiritual, intellectual and 
political freedom to nations who do 
not value these blessings. A state 
is only the-sum total of its citizens 
—of their lethargy as well as their 
interest—and if some people prefer 
Fascism or Communism to Democ- 
racy that is their prerogative, and 
we have no more right to convert 
them by the sword than do the dis- 
ciples of Islam. 

What we are battling for, is our 
own integrity as human beings. No 
man can call himself civilized if he 
knowingly permits barbarities to be 
inflicted upon, or by his neighbor. 
As John Donne said so prophetical- 
ly: “Any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Man- 
kinde.” But whereas the mystical 
Donne saw a natural death as a 
translation of the personality to a 
purer sphere, he viewed even iso- 
lated violence as a lethal blow to the 
body of society. Donne compared 
cjvilization with a universal Church 
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which counted all men of good will 
in its congregation. In this paral- 
lel he said: “All that she [the 
Church] does, belongs to all. When 
she baptizes a child, that action 
concerns mee; for that child is 
thereby connected to that Head 
which is my Head too, and engraffed 
into that body, whereof I am a mem- 
ber. And when she buries a man, 
that action concerns mee: All Man- 
kinde is of one Author, and is one 
volume.” 

Translating this into modern 
terms we can see that a society of 
civilized beings is not an amoebic 
mass that can live on when some of 
its parts are maimed or amputated; 
it is a multicellular organism whose 
health—and even life—depends up- 
on all of its members being free of 
wourds or disease. Civilization is 
not a zeppelin which can pursue its 
course even though one or two gas- 
compartments may be punctured; it 
is a free balloon that will sink flab- 
bily to earth if any part of its skin 
is pierced. 

This is the lesson I have learned; 
and I hope that all Americans who 
do not now realize its implications 
will learn, because it will enable 
them to fight this war more vigor- 
ously, and to make the ensuing 
peace more permanent. We must 
never again relax comfortably in our 
imagined cubicles of culture while 
beyond their asbestos walls our fel- 
low beings perish in flames. Just 
as a truly civilized man is one in 
whom an efficient, graceful body is 
complemented by a strong charac- 
ter and an educated mind; so too a 
civilized society should be a har- 
monious merger of a physical or po- 
litical organization, a moral sensi- 
bility that extends beyond mere eco- 
nomic or national considerations; 
and an intellectual treasure-house 
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that contains the essence of hu- 
manitarian endeavor and aesthetic 
achievement. 

It is too much to expect, as did 
Wilson in 1919, that even the purge 
of a world war can cleanse the 
minds of men of traditional and in- 
herited prejudices. When the 
American President brought his 
Fourteen Points to Paris after the 
Armistice, the bull-headed “Tiger of 
France,” Georges Clemenceau, dis- 
dainfully said of Wilson’s idealistic 
words: “He talks like Jesus Christ.” 
Even Winston Churchill — whose 
government worked as hard in 1916 
as it did in 1940 for American inter- 
vention — deprecated the United 
States part in the victory when he 
remarked that if America would 
cancel Britain’s war debt and re- 
fund the payments already made, 
England might consider the Four- 
teen Points. 

No word of the following is writ- 
ten to disparage the contributions 
of our allies in the current war, but 
if we are going to avoid the mistakes 
of 1919 we must consider England 
and Russia, as well as Germany, 
Italy and Japan in a cold, realistic 
light. , It is not attaching an unde- 
served halo to Uncle Sam’s head, to 
say that the United States is the 
only one of the United Nations that 
is fighting for world democracy. 
England was embroiled when public 
opinion forced her to make good her 
pledge to Poland, and the Soviets 
happen to be fighting on our side 
only because Mother Russia was in- 
vaded by the Nazi forces. European 
critics could say that we too are 
fighting only for our national exist- 
ence which was assailed at Pearl 
Harbor, but our record of Lend- 
Lease aid would absolve us from 
this accusation. 

It is not unlikely that Britain will 


again belittle our part in the future 
victory if it suits her purpose, be- 
cause Prime Minister Churchill 
though aspiring to snuggle under 
the humanitarian mantle of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is an equally sly 
politician. It was in the not-too- 
distant past that Churchill was as- 
suring doubting Americans that we 
were to be only the “arsenal of De- 
mocracy” and that England would 
wage our war. But with the United 
States involved at last, the British 
Prime Minister had no qualms 
about confessing, on a recent visit 
to Washington, that he had worked 
for two years to bring America into 
the war. 

In regard to Russia; no one would 
laugh more heartily than Josef 
Stalin if the U.S.S.R. were accused 
of fighting for Democracy. Russia 
is defending its territory from ag- 
gression in a dogged and valiant 
fashion, but if her Commissars ever 
urged the Soviets to fight for the 
“Four Freedoms” they would soon 
find themselves political back-num- 
bers. A typical example of Russia’s 
attitude was the realism she dis- 
played on the occasion of our en- 
trance into the war. When Japan 
attacked us at the instigation of 
Berlin for the purpose of diverting 
the Russian Lease-Lend aid to our 
own Pacific theater of war, we 
gratuitously declared war on Ger- 
many (Russia’s foe) as well as the 
Japanese Empire. But the Soviets, 
having their hands full on their 
western front, ignored the Japanese 
developments even though we were 
clamoring for bases on the Vladi- 
vostok peninsula which would put 
the Nipponese islands within easy 
bombing range. In fact the U.S.S.R. 
was so zealous in its Pacific neu- 
trality that the Soviet Government 
interned the crew of an American 
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bomber landing on Russian soil, 
presumably after a Tokyo raid. 

The writer would be the last to 
underestimate the gallant efforts of 
the British, and the indomitable 
force of the Russian drives, but we 
Americans are often wont to attrib- 
ute our own altruistic aspirations to 
those nations who, by force of cir- 
cumstances, become allied with us. 
This is the mistake President Wil- 
son made twenty-three years ago. 
He went to Paris believing that the 
other victors possessed ideais as un- 
selfish as his. Wilson was conse- 
quently unprepared to enforce the 
American “Points” and his failure 
was a monumental proof that an 
ideology which is not backed by 
force is almost as bad as no vision 
at all. If Hitler had not been sup- 
ported by an embryonic but efficient 
organization, his ravings would 
have been treated as lightly as were 
Wilson’s utterances. ‘America’s 
danger is like the predicament of a 
far-sighted individual who is in con- 
stant hazard of stumbling over an 
obstruction lying underfoot. The 
fault is primarily one of focus. 

We must therefore realize that 
since England is now at war to pre- 
serve an economic if not a colonial 
empire; and Russia is battling only 
for her territorial existence; we are 
apt to discover when peace comes 
that these nations will retain the 
same nationalistic motives which 
have prompted them to carry on the 
present battle. And if we allow 
these motives to stand in the way of 
an international settlement that can 
guarantee freedom and opportunity 
for all countries and races, we will 
be repeating the error of the Ameri- 
can Delegation which in 1919 per- 
mitted a war-wearied public and a 
European conspiracy to turn it from 
its course. 
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We shall probably have to exert 
considerable influence —if not ac-” 
tual pressure—on some of our allies 
as well as our enemies if our goal 
is to be attained. But by that time 
we shall be the most powerful na- 
tion in the world, and it will be up 
to us to institute an armed peace 
which must be sustained until hu- 
man nature evolves sufficiently to 
make an unarmed one possible. 

To preserve such a status quo the 
United States will require a stand- 
ing army of at least one million 
men, with an air corps of giant pro- 
portions, and a two-ocean navy. 
This means that America will have 
to accept her destiny as a military 
nation. Compulsory military train- 
ing must be in the curriculum of 
every college and university, while 
youths who end their education 
with a high-school diploma will 
have to spend a_ proportionate 
length of time in the regular army. 
With such backing we can insist 
that the internal policies of the sur- 
viving totalitarian states become 
humane if not democratic. This 
means that Soviet Russia will have 
to abandon her system of purges 
which have occurred with the regu- 
larity of our elections, and that the 
O.G.P.U., which taught the Gestapo 
many of its tricks, will be restricted 
to traffic duty. 

I am not advocating what politi- 
cal experts are fond of calling a 
“Pax Americana,” but it is impera- 
tive that the United States com- 
mand as much influence in the fu- 
ture league of nations as she wields 
now in the fight for freedom. 

But if the United States is going 
to see that the peace is kept in the 
world of tomorrow, she must in her 
citizenry and government prove 
worthy of this trust. Even in times 
of tranquil prosperity our country 
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is seldom classed as a Utopia. Social 
and economic injustices are wide- 
spread, as is a barbaric lawlessness 
which the F.B.I. and local agencies 
have not yet brought under control. 
There are too many professional 
politicians in our government, and 
too many private citizens who are 
content to let them legislate our 
policies. And for a nation that in- 
vokes the name of God—for its 
propaganda value—in every na- 


tional emergency, it is remarkable 
to what extent we can ignore our 
responsibilities to the Creator in our 
daily lives. 

Let us therefore prepare our- 
selves for our destined role in 
world affairs by making America a 
microcosm of the free, just, and 
prosperous civilization our substan- 
tiated ideals will create on the day 
that will follow this “perilous 
night” of battle and privation. 


TASTE AND SEE 
By SIsTeER MrriaM, R.S.M. 


HO searcheth all things deep, 


The things of God that no man knoweth 
Except the Man divine, to every soul speaks low: 
Be still, and see that I am God. 


And Christ the Word of God Who comes 
In lowly bread to every loving heart, 
Complains: It is the Lord, Be not afraid! 
Be still, and see that I am God. 


The Absolute, the great Alone, the Holy One, 
With majesty unspeakable declares: 


I am Who am! 


Who holds within 


His hollow hand the world, speaks peace: 
Be still, be still, and see that I am God. 


And in the silence, hardly breathing, 

Gazing, listening, hushed and rapt, 

The blissful soul, awake, fulfilled, attains— 
Incredible !—fruition even now, yes, even here. 
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By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


M RAGOULEAJU, an attorney of 
¢ Paris, received a polite note 
from one of his former clients, 
Mme. Morin, inviting him to her 
house for breakfast on the morning 
of September 24, 1811. This seem- 
ingly harmless message caused the 
attorney to tremble with rage and 
fear. He stuffed the note into his 
pocket, hurried from his house and 
into a- carriage, and was driven 
posthaste to the office of the Pre- 
fecture of Police. 

“At last it has come!” he ex- 
claimed, dramatically, to the aston- 
ishment of the prefect. “Behold! 
Here is the plot of which I have 
been warned, unfolding itself! It 
is my life which is threatened, and 
I call upon you to protect me!” 

The prefect read the note and 
looked, if anything, more bewild- 
ered than before. “But this, sir,” 
he said, “is nothing but a letter of 
invitation. It contains no threat.” 

“Ah! But I shall explain,” said 
the attorney, and he launched into 
a tale so fantastic that it amused 
the official to a considerably greater 
extent than it impressed him. He 
was, however, at last persuaded to 
check up on some of the facts which 
the attorney gave him and, upon 
verifying them, to take certain steps 
which were to lead to the arraign- 
ment and trial of Mme. Morin and 
her daughter, Angelique, for at- 
tempted extortion and murder. 

Not all the facts of this strange 
affair were disclosed by M. Ragou- 
leau at this first meeting with the 
prefect. Naturally, he was not in- 
clined to dwell upon certain dis- 


creditable performances on his own 
part. But as these were all brought 
into the light at the trial and con- 
stitute an important part of the 
story, it is best to begin at the be- 
ginning and describe events in the 
order in which they took place. 
Mme. Morin was a widow with 
one daughter by a previous mar- 
riage, Mlle. Angelique Delaporte. 
Angelique was a young girl of six- 
teen at the time her mother made 
the acquaintance of M. Ragouleau. 
She was a great novel reader and, 
by nature, romantic and imagina- 
tive. Her ambition was the stage 
and she lived in a shadowy land of 
fancy in which her role was always 
a leading one. Her mother, who 
was not over-gifted with brains, was 
completely under her daughter’s 
sway and encouraged her in her 
whims and ambitions. Dancing, 
music and dramatics were the sub- 
jects to which her hours of study 
were devoted, to the complete ex- 
clusion of religion or ethics. She 
did just about as she chose and her 
education was not of a sort to be of 
any practical assistance to her 


mother at the time when Mme. 


Morin most needed help. 

M. Morin, had left his widow a 
considerable property and, had she 
been honestly advised as to its con- 
servation, the lady could have lived 
comfortably upon her income for 
the rest of her life. But she fell into 
the hands of M. Ragouleau, who was 
a combination of lawyer, broker and 
loan-shark, and who set out at once 
to relieve his obviously simple- 
minded client of her property. It 
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is unnecessary to explain all the de- 
tails of how this was accomplished. 
In general, his plan was to persuade 
Mme. Morin to speculate in real 
estate, using for this purpose money 
advanced by him and secured by 
mortgages upon the properties pur- 
chased. By keeping the lady al- 
ways so deeply involved in these 
transactions that it was certain she 
would never be able to repay the 
loans as they became due, he would 
foreclose on the properties, buy 
them in for the amount of his debt, 
and leave Mme. Morin without 
either land or money. It was a 
simple scheme and, in the case of a 
gullible victim, easy to manage in 
such a way that she could have no 
legal redress. 

When Mme. Morin and Angelique 
at length woke up to the knowledge 
that Ragouleau had swindled them 
out of virtually all of their proper- 
ty, they decided to consult a for- 
tuneteller of whom they had heard 
—a Mlle. Jouard. No more lawyers 
for them! They would lay their 
future in the lap of the gods and 
learn, if they could, what chance 
there was of mending their for- 
tunes. 

This Mile. Jouard was a charac- 
ter to delight the heart of a Dickens 
or a Balzac. She had a variety of 
occupations, some open and others 
secret and decidedly shady. In a 
shop on the Rue Dauphine she plied 
the professed trade of an engraver 
and, on another street not far off, 
she was the proprietress of a small 
tobacco shop. From a little room 
in the rear of the tobacco shop she 
conducted other and more lucrative 
businesses, such as that of pro- 
curess and fortuneteller. In order 
to be allowed to conduct her shady 
occupations without police inter- 
ference, she had long been a mou- 


charde, or informer, reporting to the 
police authorities whatever infor- 
mation of a criminal nature might 
come her way. Needless to say, this 
last, though not the most lucrative 
of her occupations, was the most 
secret. The Parisian underworld 
would have made short work of 
anyone known to be a police spy. 

The Jouard woman, when first 
consulted by Mme. Morin and her 
daughter, was both sympathetie and 
confident. She shuffled a pack of 
cards, produced the king of spades 
from the pack, and predicted his 
death within the year. The king of 
spades seems to have been tacitly 
assumed to represent the villain 
Ragouleau and the two clients were 
satisfied with the prediction, paid 
the woman her fee, and went home 
to await their enemy’s promised 
decease. But the year passed and 
Ragouleau was still alive. An- 
gelique’s confidence in Mlle. Jouard 
was shaken, but her mother insist- 
ed upon giving the woman another 
trial. “Very well,” said Angelique, 
“but this time she must do some- 
thing for us. I shall no longer be 
satisfied with prophecies.” 

On the second visit to Mlle. Jou- 
ard, Angelique did the talking. The 
fortuneteller listened and, no doubt, 
recognized a kindred spirit. This 
was a girl without morals or 
scruples. She considered carefully 
what her reply should be and, in all 
probability, anticipated well enough 
the eventual entry of the police into 
the case and the benefit which 
might thereby accrue to herself if 
she were the informer. “Now that 
the cards have failed us,” she an- 
nounced, “we shall have to consult 
‘the little man in red.’” 

The mythical character of “the 
little man in red” was believed by 
the Parisian underworld to be a 
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mysterious and powerful devil who 
was always at the side of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Mlle. Jouard 
claimed to have a means of com- 
munication with “the little man in 
red,” retired for a short time to an- 
other room, and returned to an- 
nounce that this all-powerful in- 
dividual advised that Ragouleau be 
made to sign notes for a large sum 
of money. Mme. Morin said that 
that was all very well, byt wanted 
to know how Ragouleau was to be 
persuaded to sign the notes. At this 
point, according to the Jouard 
woman, who disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility for initiating the plot, 
Angelique had her inspiration. 
“Leave that to me!” the girl de- 
clared. “I have an idea!” 

After the police testimony at the 
trial, there was never any doubt as 
to where Angelique’s great idea 
originated. In her room was found 
a book which showed signs of hav- 
ing been-read and re-read. It was 
a romance modeled on the style of 
the famous Mysteries of Udolpho, 
and entitled Les Solitaires: ou, Les 
Effets de V’'Education. In this ro- 
mance the hero, a Colonel Wolmer, 
learns of the dzath of a wealthy 
uncle and sets out to claim his in- 
heritance. While passing through 
a dark forest, he is suddenly con- 
fronted by two phantoms who at- 
tempt to bar his passage. Wolmer 
draws his sword and beats them 
back. Suddenly a trap door opens 
under his feet and he drops through 
into an underground chamber. The 
fall knocks him unconscious and, 
when he comes to his senses, he is 
chained to a stake and seated be- 
side a table upon which are writing 
materials and promissory notes for 
an enormous amount. 

Angelique described for her 
mother and Mile. Jouard this epi- 
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sode from her novel-reading experi- 
ence and declared it to be the solu- 
tion of their problem. “It is only 
necessary,” she said, “to secure a 
suitable dungeon, equip it, and hire 
two muscular and unscrupulous 
phantoms.” Mlle. Jouard, who had 
a wide acquaintance among the 
“apaches” of Paris, was quite sure 
that she could easily provide the 
phantoms if the money to pay them 
was available. The money was 
given to her, but Jouard was in no 
hurry to complete her part of the 
bargain and Angelique and her 
mother became impatient. While 
waiting, Angelique had a strange 
dream and asked Mile. Jouard for 
an interpretation of it. In her 
dream she had seen herself seated 
before a blazing fire, over which 
was suspended a huge cauldron, the 
contents of which she was stirring 
with a ladle. This was a sure sign, 
the fortuneteller said, that Ragou- 
leau was to die. 

This prediction did not satisfy 
Angelique and she and her mother 
decided to wait no longer for the 
Jouard woman. They found a man 
named Nicholas Lefebvre and a 
woman, Lucie Jacotin, who was 
Lefebvre’s mistress. This pair pro- 
fessed that they were willing to do 
anything for money and, as the 
widow Morin still had a little of that 
commodity left, they were hired 
and given their instructions in the 
part which they were to play. A 
small house was rented in Cligan- 
court. It was ideally situated for 
the purpose, being almost entirely 
hidden by trees and shrubbery, and 
had a very large cellar. The two 
women went to work to adapt this 
cellar for their purposes. It had 


two small extensions into the gar- 
den, which were open at the top 
and covered by gratings, apparently 
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for ventilation. Mme. Morin told 
the landlord she would have these 
openings walled up, as she consid- 
ered them dangerous; but she 
walled only one. The other was ad- 
justed to operate as a trap door. 

Angelique had all her own way 
with the interior furnishings of the 
cellar and applied the ideas which 
she had obtained from Les Soli- 
taires. A stout post was erected 
squarely in the center of the cellar 
floor, and to it was attached a chain 
- with padlocks. A chair was placed 
with its back against the post and 
in front of the chair stood a table, 
on which were laid pens, ink and 
paper. Light was furnished by two 
candles in tall candelabra. A pair 
of dueling-pistols, bought by the 
women at a gun store on the Quai 
de la Ferrail, were laid ready on the 
table. Angelique took lessons from 
Lefebvre in the use of the pistols 
and practiced shooting at a mark 
in the cellar. Her two assistants 
howled a dismal chorus as the shots 
were fired and Mme. Morin, sta- 
tioned outside to listen, reported 
that the noises could not be heard 
outside of the cellar. 

The conspirators were now al- 
most ready to put on their show, 
but first they decided to have a dress 
rehearsal. Lefebvre played the part 
of the victim. The three women 
seized him, placed him in the chair, 
padlocked the chain about him and 
tied his feet to the rungs. On the 
table before him Angelique placed 
a paper and aimed the two pistols 
at him, while Mme. Morin de- 
claimed as follows: 

“Choose between death or re- 
storing to me my own!” 

The paper read, “If ever in my 
life I have a chance to render jus- 
tice, you will be the first to receive 
it.” Beside this paper Angelique 
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placed a little pile of promissory 
notes, all filled out and lacking 
only a signature. Mme. Morin then 
continued her address, reciting all 
the wrongs which Ragouleau had 
done her, demanding that he affix 
his signature to the paper and the 
notes, and concluding, “I give you a 
quarter of an hour for decision. If 
you prefer my vengeance, I will at 
once execute it. You will under- 
stand that it can only last half a 
second; would that I could prolong 
the pleasure and thus repay the 
horrible injuries you have inflicted 
upon me and mine!” 

It had required considerable 
coaching to make her mother letter- 
perfect in this speech, but Angelique 
flattered herself that the rehearsal 
had gone through swimmingly and 
with the desired dramatic effect. 
Lefebvre, though only an under- 
study, testified later that he had 
been considerably terrified by the 
performance and had actually 
trembled with nervousness when he 
grasped the pen to sign the docu- 
ments. 

All being now ready for the great 
event, Angelique and her mother 
called again upon Mme. Jouard to 
inform her of the arrangements and 
learn what the cards foretold as to 
the probability of success. 

“Your plan is all very well,” said 
the fortuneteller, “but when Ragou- 
leau has signed the notes, what will 
you do with him? If you release 
him, will he not inform the police?” 

It was never made entirely clear 
how the conspirators decided to 
meet this serious obstacle to the 
success of their plans. The prose- 
cution contended that it must have 
been planned to kill Ragouleau by 
one of the several murderous means 
provided, that being the only way 
to insure his silence. At this time, 
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Mile. Jouard, concluding that she 
had made about all the fees she 
could hope to obtain from Mme. 
Morin, decided to take the other side 
and work for the interests of society 
and of the wealthy M. Ragouleau. 
But while she was making up her 
mind to this course, Mme. Morin 
dispatched her invitation to break- 
fast to M. Ragouleau’s residence and 
provided still another accessory to 
the deadly implements already in 
the cellar—a silken cord with a 
slip-noose. Perhaps this was to be 
used as a substitute for the pistols 
in encompassing the victim’s death, 
in case they should jam or misfire. 
That, at least, was the police theory, 
though it was vigorously denied by 
Angelique and her mother. 

Mile. Jouard went to Ragouleau’s 
house, intending to warn him of his 
danger, but found that he was away 
at his country home. So she sent a 


messenger to him who, though un- 
familiar with the details, was in- 
structed to tell him that Mme. 
Morin was plotting his death and 
to beware of any invitation from 


her. Ragouleau was skeptical, but 
nevertheless decided to return to 
Paris and look into the matter. He 
had no sooner entered his house 
than a servant handed him Mme. 
Morin’s invitation. There could be 
no doubt now, thought Ragouleau, 
that Mlle. Jouard’s warning was 
genuine and -that his life was in 
grave danger. He lost no time in 
getting to Mile. Jouard, from whose 
lips he learned the details of the 
strange plot. From the fortune- 
teller, he hastened direct to the 
police. 

- The fact, when at last it came 
out, that Ragouleau’s information 
came from Mlle. Jouard was enough 
to satisfy the prefect that the mat- 
ter was one to be looked into. This 


particular police spy was not one 
to come running in with any cock- 
and-bull story. “But,” explained 
the prefect, “we have not much to 
go upon as yet. We must set a 
trap for these conspirators and 
make sure that they are arrested 
under such circumstances that there 
will be a clear case against them.” 

Ragouleau was instructed to 
write to Mme. Morin, postponing his 
visit to her house until October 2d. 
In the meanwhile spies were sent to 
trail Mme. Morin and her daughter. 
The two women were followed from 
their home to Cligancourt, the loca- 
tion of the house which they had 
rented for their drama, and on this 
trip there occurred an amusing in- 
terlude. The police observed a 
strange man who was apparently 
also trailing the women. They 
seized him and carried him back to 
headquarters for questioning, where 
it developed that he was a private 
detective hired by Ragouleau, who 
evidently did not have complete 
confidence in the police. In spite 
of the man’s protests, he was held 
in jail for several days to teach him 
not to interfere again in police mat- 
ters. 

On the morning of October 2d 
Ragouleau, assured of police pro- 
tection and ready to play his part, 
called upon Mme. Morin at her 
home, where he was greeted cor- 
dially and invited to drive with the 
ladies to Cligancourt. 

“Breakfast will be ready when 
we arrive,” said Mme. Morin, “and 
the drive will not take long. The 
distance is short.” 

But they were not destined to 
breakfast at Cligancourt and the 
drive took considerably longer than 
the ladies, at least, had expected. 
The carriage was stopped at the La 
Ville barrier by detectives. The 
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women were taken from the car- 
riage and searched, but nothing in- 
criminating was discovered until 
one of the searchers noticed that 
Angelique was clutehing a handker- 
chief tightly in her hand. Wrapped 
in this handkerchief were found 
fifteen blank promissory notes — 
fourteen for 20,000 francs each, and 
one for 10,000 francs—a due bill for 
20,000 francs, inscribed “value re- 
ceived in kind”; several letters 
signed by Ragouleau and a copy of 
the speech heretofore referred to, 
which Mme. Morin had_ been 
coached to deliver. 

While this was going on, a de- 
tachment of police had invaded 
Cligancourt, arrested Lucie Jacotin 
and Lefebvre in the house, where 
they were awaiting the arrival of 
their employers, and broken into the 
cellar. It did not prove a difficult 


matter to persuade the couple that 


it was to their interest to make a 
full confession. They readily ad- 
mitted that everything in the cellar 
—post, chair, chains, table and all 
the other accessories—had been ar- 
ranged by them as they were found, 
under the instructions and super- 
vision of Mme. Morin and Angel- 
ique. 

Mme. Morin and her daughter 
were conducted to the scene of the 
proposed drama and forced to listen 
to a recital of the evidence which 
the police had accumulated against 
them. 

“It was all my idea,” said An- 
gelique. “My mother had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Then you confess,” said the pre- 
fect, “that you planned to extort 
money from Ragouleau by threat- 
ening to kill him with these weap- 
ons you placed here—these pistols, 
this slip-noose?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Angelique, “I in- 
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tended to get back mother’s money 
for her by frightening M. Ragou- 
leau into signing. But that was all. 
I would not have harmed him.” 

“If you did not intend to kill 
him,” asked the officer, “what was 
the object of your pistol practice?” 

“Only to amuse myself,” an- 
swered the girl. 

“And the slip-noose? Would not 
the pistols have been enough to > 
frighten him with?” 

“That was to show to him in case 
he might think that I was afraid 
to fire the pistols because of the 
noise.” 

“Suppose he had refused to sign?” 

The girl shrugged. “In that case, 
I suppose we would have had to let 
him go,” she said. 

“But if he had resisted or broken 
loose?” 

“Well, in that case he might have 
been hurt,” she admitted. “But 
then it would have been a duel, not 
a murder!” 

When the two women were 
brought to trial in the Assize Court 
of the Seine, their defense followed 
much the same lines. Angelique, as 
before, endeavored to shoulder the 
whole blame for the plot. But in as 
much as it was admittedly Mme. 
Morin’s money which was to be re- 
covered and the promissory notes 
were to be made payable to her, it 
soon became evident that it was 
hopeless to attempt to relieve her of 
her share of the responsibility. 

Finally the defense of the two 
women boiled down to an admis- 
sion of the threats and a denial of 
any actual intention to murder 
Ragouleau. It was a trial attended 
by large crowds of spectators who 
were with difficulty restrained from 
open manifestations of their feel- 
ings. For Angelique, who person- 
ally conducted her own defense, 
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won the admiration and sympathy 
of the spectators by her beauty and 
wit, and the villainy of the other 
actors in the drama was fully ex- 
posed. Ragouleau, who was shown 
to have cruelly tricked a helpless 
woman who trusted in him out of 
large sums of money, received little 
sympathy. The Jouard woman was 
forced to make disclosure of her 
unsavory occupations, including 
that of a spy for the police, and it 
was not at all certain that she had 
not, for her own purposes, encour- 
aged and incited the defendants to 
the commission of their crime. 

In the end, both Mme. Morin and 
Angelique were found guilty of the 
attempt to extort money by force 
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and violence, but innocent of the 
attempted murder. Nevertheless a 
sentence was imposed which seemed 
unnecessarily severe. It certainly 
did not meet with unanimous public 
approval. The two women were 
condemned to twenty years hard 
labor and exposure in the pillory. 
Their two accomplices, Lefebvre 
and Lucie Jacotin, received five 
years at hard labor. M. Ragouleau, 
whose knavery was responsible for 
the whole thing, of course escaped 
scot-free. There was never any 
charge made against him, but he 
emerged from the affair with very 
little professional reputation left. 
And he never did get his promised 
breakfast at Cligancourt. 


THE COMEDIAN 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


H® purveyed laughter from his heart’s rich store 
And laughter-hungry men were swift to buy 

Draining him till his laughter-shelves were dry 

Still unappeased, still clamoring for more. 

And with his laughter lost, he looked inside 

And twisted all his pain to fill its space; 

Made light of it and gave it laughter’s place 

And men were swept to mirth, were satisfied. 


He made his heart a clown and dyed his tears 
With brilliant circus stripes to make men glad 
But loneliness and pain dogged all his years 

Till in despair, he cried: “Let me be sad—” 

And showed the laughing ones how well he could, 
But no one noticed, no one understood. 





NAMES THAT “ARE A BAR OF SONG” 


By FRED SMITH 


N the fourth book of his now un- 

read poem William Cowper re- 
minds us in his quiet plummet 
sounding way that 


“There is in souls a sympathy with 
sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched the ear 
is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk 
or grave; 
Some chord in unison with what 
we hear 
Is touched within us and the heart 
replies.” 


Thus does the forgotten poet of the 
quiet places touch in simple phrase 
the deep mystery of personality and 
its final loveliness. 
analysis “we have a vision of our 
own.” 

No other one hears just as we do. 
The heart knoweth its own music 
and a stranger intermedleth not 
with its joy. 


“Carcassonne, they say, is fair; 
And men make pilgrimages there, 
Or dream, their humdrum tasks 

about, 
Some day to seek that city out. 
Why should I roam, who hold in 
fee : 
A cottage, and green. acres three? 


“O wondrous, distant Carcassonne! 
No one may judge another’s needs. 
Each follows where his vision 

leads; 
And what to me spells content 


Might seem another’s 
ment.” 


punish- 


In the last: 


And singing so, Frances Crosby 
Hamlet writes the words of truth 
that at once command our signa- 
ture. For good measure and em- 
phasis let me quote some apposite 
words from an eighty - year - old 
copy of Chamber’s Journal. “Every 
word,” says the writer, “has its 
peculiar meaning to my soul, and 
sounds that fall un-noticed on the 
ears of others conjure up spirits 
within me.” 

In this individualistic value of 
words we find at once their potency 
and their sweet poignancy. One has 
chance to go scientific and senti- 
mental. I have chosen to go the 
latter in the manner of Robert 
Frost, in another situation. You will 
recall that he found himself “facing 
the two roads which diverged in a 
yellow wood” and chose the one he 
walked upon because it “wanted 
wear.” Dictionaries abound on 
every hand to remind us of the po- 
tency of words, but it is only in the 
secret chambers of our own hearts 
that we can savor the sweet poig- 
nancy of names which are to us “a 
bar of song.” For every man there 
are some words which make for him 
a finer music than the common run 
of words. “Like bells at evening 
pealing” they cadence themselves to 
some vibrating chord of his inner 
self. To others they are but the 
current coin of common speech, but 
for him they are the treasure trove 
of the heart. They are his in a rare 
peculiar way. 

Such a word was “golden” to 
Granville Barker who was accus- 
tomed to dress his fairies in his pro- 
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duction of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream in gold because “golden” 
was to him the most beautiful word 
in the English language. And he 
who gave me this fact also said that 
for himself “he was thrilled for a 
whole morning with the sonorous 
word ‘plangent’.” Every schoolboy 
knows how much of music and 
mystery the word “nevermore” can 
be made to bear after reading “The 
Raven” by Edgar Allan Poe. Ten- 
nyson tells us that he was always 
strangely moved by that same word. 
It is Tennyson who also tells us of 
“the mystic pain or joy” which 
came to one he knew in the words: 
“Far—far—away.” 


“What vague world whisper, mys- 
tic pain or joy, 
Thro’ those three words would 
haunt him when a boy, 
Far—far—away?” 


So, I surmise, is it with all of us. 
Some words come to us bearing 
news from afar. They are the 
couriers of the merchandise of eter- 
nity. They become the burden 
bearers of our dreams. We separate 
them from the common tasks of 
earth and load them with the gold 
of our dreams as we speed them 
away to the Ultimate Isles. They 
are “music sent up to God by the 
lover and the bard.” 

Even as children we became ac- 
quainted with the music of words 
whose syllables made for us “a con- 
course of sweet sounds.” I have 
read of a child who was so com- 
pletely fascinated by the word 
“murmuring” that she went around 
the house repeating it over and over 
again. In one of his characteristic 
conversations with Edmund Gosse, 
George Moore mentions how he 
came to read The Tenant of Wild- 


fell Hall. He says: The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall belonged to my gover- 
ness and it was for the sake of the 
wonderful name of Wildfell that I 
borrowed the book from her.” At 
that time he was ten years of age. 
As I read this confession I thought 
of Longfellow’s happy description 
“of the gleams and glooms that dart 
through the schoolboy’s brain which 
are half prophecy and half pain.” 
The depth is beginning to call to the 
height. Faith is seeking form. 
Memory is beginning to build its 
house for the coming of the golden 
days. Out of the everywhere comes 
the word to bear the burden of the 
un-utterable dream. 

In the heart of every one passing 
from childhood through youth to 
maturity there are those words 
which become’ a memoried bar of 
song. Some cadence in them, some 
association endears them to the 
mind and memory. They become 
keys to the infinite. As flowers be- 
come heart speech for lovers, so 
these words are invested with a 
meaning not to be found in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. Poor indeed is 
that man whose memory does not 
hold some dream-filled words that 
have gathered to themselves mean- 
ings of which even the most com- 
plete dictionary is unaware. 

It is my belief that no one goes 
through life without some words 
coming to this high majesty. These 
words speak, in their own distinc- 
tive accent, of a kingdom not made 
with hands, on whose turrets there 
falls the light that never was on 
land or sea; “the topless towers of 
Ilium.” Dictionaries give us words, 
but it is for each man to give some 
the might and music of overtone. 
Sometimes men do this from the 
sheer melody of a word or name. I 
found this so once when I heard the 
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name of a town in Wisconsin called 
Boscobel. I have never been to Bos- 
cobel. Someone has told me that it 
is a rather mundane town. But 
what of that? The music of that 
name was enough for me to make 
it a chief port of entry for my 
dreams. It came to me at a time 
when I was living “not wholly in 
the world nor yet beyond it.” Some- 
thing in life had touched the best 
of me to some high dreaming and 
I needed harborage for my dreams, 
and in the sweet sounding name of 
Boscobel I found a safe port; a 
name that was a bar of song. 

In this gathering of words that 
are a bar of song I have found that 
they which touch the future’s 


farthest rim of my hopes often come 
from the farthest past out of a mist 
of antiquity which turns all things 
to poetry. Such, for example is the 


strong sounding word of “Avalon.” 
Somewhere on the Californian coast, 
I understand, there is a town with 
that name. I have seen it in a pic- 
ture. And the memory of that sea- 
coasted town with the mountains 
for background carries no sting of 
regret. Yet, to me, Avalon is more 
than a port which I may yet see. 
For me it fronts another sea on 
which my ships ride, richly freight- 
ed with dreams. Avalon sings to 
me of knights and troubadours; of 
a day when chivalry was law and 
gentleness was queen. And my de- 
bunking friends tell me that all this 
is but a figment of the imagination. 
They tell me that the Middle Ages 
were the “Dark Ages,” and a stench. 


Maybe so. They can have the facts. 
I have looked them over myself too. 
But I also have the truth of them. 
And where they have only found a 
stench I have also found a scent. 
But you have to be more than a doc- 
tor of philosophy to distinguish and 
separate the two. You have to be 
a poet also. Andif, for good 
measure you are a pioneer, then are 
you blessed indeed. 

America, unlike Europe, has not 
yet become a museum. For the 
listening ear it is a poet’s paradise. 
Walt Whitman knew that. He 
heard America singing. Hear him: 
“What is the fitness—what the 
strange charm of aboriginal names? 
Monongahela—it rolls with venison 
richness upon the palate.” America 
is full of names like these, names 
that are a bar of song. I know a 
State of the west where in one day’s 
riding, in the day when I drove 


. bronchos across the prairie I passed 


Carthage, Troy, Athens, Ramona. 
The virgin prairie singing the age 
old song of history! And aspira- 
tion and ancestry were mated to 
make the new world symphony. In 
another day it was the same in New 
England. The very names of those 
New England villages tell of a day 
when the thoughts of men were 
ancestored in the glory of an ideal. 
Hebron and Gilead; Goshen and 
Lebanon are more than names on 
amap. They are music to the soul. 
For some, America means money, 
but to others, it means music, the 
place of the many names whose 
sound is “a bar of song.” 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


IS SHAKESPEARE FOR SOLDIERS? 


AMP MEADE capitulated to a 
Scottish invasion last spring. 
Headquarters expected the attack 
but not the surrender and were sur- 
prised when the American troops 
asked for further punishment. The 
invaders were led by that notorious 
chieftain, Macbeth. 

The War Department had been 
frankly amazed when Maurice 
Evans and John Haggott, the pro- 
ducers of Macbeth, suggested last 
winter that the soldiers might like 
to see Shakespeare. Entertainment 


in the camps, except for local dis- 
plays of talent, had been left to 
the U.S.O. whose theory seems to 
have been that any mental exercise 


might impair the physical develop- 
ment of their public. The U.S.O. 
had apparently convinced the War 
Department that vaudeville in its 
rudimentary form with special em- 
phasis on girls and burlesque hu- 
mor was the soldiers’ dream and 
the two comedies sent on tour of 
the camps, Junior Miss and Out of 
the Frying Pan, were not likely to 
cause any dangerous mental tension 
in the audience. 

The proposition to give some 
camp the complete professional pro- 
duction of Macbeth just as Broad- 
way had seen it, seems a generous 
one but “Fine!—Let’s try it—” was 
not the first response to it in Wash- 
ington. Indifference, gloomy prog- 
. nostications and weeks of negotia- 
_ tions followed but the sponsors 
were patient and maintained their 
enthusiasm for the experiment 
which they figured would cost them 
about $3,000. At last their persist- 
ence and the co-operation of a few 


officers, among them General Fred- 
erick Osborn, launched the idea. 
Macbeth was taken to Philadelphia 
for a return engagement of a week 
and then out for three nights to 
Camp Meade. 

The stage manager then began to 
face his problems. In the first place 
the scenery had all to be rebuilt to 
fit the smaller stage in the camp 
auditorium. The stage crew were 
brought along to a man to insure a 
smooth performance but when some 
extra help was needed the stage 
manager was referred to the Guard 
House. He lost his heart to the pris- 
oners who were mostly mountain- 
eers used to reckoning time in their 
own fashion. One had wanted to 
see his “gal” so he had hopped into 
a waiting ambulance and driven off 
to her but, since one day on 
A.W.O.L. means thirty in the Guard 
House, sentences mount rapidly. 
The prisoners, however, accepted 
their lot in a sporting spirit: “The 
President has his guards and so 
have I!” sang out one as he was 
driven up in state to the theater. 
The stage lighting was as good as 
willing hands could make it. ; 

The seating capacity of the hall 
at Camp Meade is 938. That there 
were standees is obvious from the 
fact that over 3,000 saw the per- 
formance. To the sponsors’ disap- 
pointment, however, 62 per cent 
of the audience on the first night 
were officers. As the experiment 
was being conducted to get the reac- 
tion of the men, some pains were 
taken to obviate this contingency 
for the succeeding nights and ten 
tickets were sent to each company 
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commander with the request that he 
return those that he could not use 
and that he ask for more if there 
were a demand for them. Question- 
naires were also distributed to the 
audience which invited comments 
to the following questions: Have 
you ever seen a play before? Do 
you like it? Would you like to see 
another? 

These elicted 2,465 answers of 
which only five were completely 
negative. The five had never seen 
a play before; they didn’t like it and 
they hoped never to see another! 
The remainder intimated varying 
degrees of enthusiasm and for the 
greater percentage it was their in- 
troduction to the drama. The com- 
pany, who had volunteered their 
services, found their audience both 
intelligent and responsive. There 


are about 33,000 men at Camp 
Meade and since one out of every 


eleven had a chance to obtain a 
ticket, those who attended Macbeth 
must have represented a fair cross 
section. At any rate, the producers 
feel that the experiment was a suc- 
cess. 

The success was such a shock to 
the War Department that it has 
given it a completely new angle to 
the entertainment proposition. It 
is possible that the War Department 
may undertake some productions 
under its own aegis this winter 
and as the first step in this direc- 
tion our readers may be interested 
to know that Mr. Maurice Evans, 
now Captain Evans, has been ap- 
pointed Theatrical Technical Con- 
sultant of the 7th Army Corps in 
Omaha. There is no telling the fur- 
ther developments. 

We. fully realize that the U.S.O., 
hampered as it was by a very lim- 
ited budget, could not possibly com- 
pete with a production like Mac- 


beth. Their semi-volunteer com- 
panies accomplished a difficult tour 
last winter; accepted a variety of 
living conditions with good nature; 
played on any kind of stage or plat- 
form without complaints and made 
the heartiest contribution they 
could give to the army’s amuse- 
ment but, while the plays they pre- 
sented were perfectly harmless, 
they were hardly the type to raise 
the status of the theater to any ideal 
heights in the minds of the young 
men who saw a play for the first 
time. R 
For three years now in England, 
the Pilgrim Players, headed by the 
most famous names on the English 
stage, have been giving a repertoire 
of plays in villages, factory towns, 
on church steps and in _ school- 


‘houses—in fact anywhere they can 


find an audience. They carry no 
scenery about with them but rely on 
their costumes, their lines and their 


“own skill to create the background. 


Their plays include, Murder in the 
Cathedral, Tobias and the Angel, 
Samson Agonistes, The Way of the 
Cross (Ghéon) and Obey’s Noah. 
They either charge a top price of 
sixty cents or take up a collection 
of silver and with this manage to 
pay their traveling expenses and 
give a minuscule salary to the play- 
ers. Their success has been one of 
the most interesting and encourag- 
ing of the war’s phenomena. One 
of their performances took place in 
the crypt of a bombed church on the 
night of another air raid but, al- 
though incendiary bombs were fall- - 
ing, the audience insisted that the 
players continue and remained at- 
tentive to the end. 

Our distances are a complication 
in this country, but our great de- 
fense plants offer audience oppor- 
tunities on an extraordinary scale. 
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Let us hope that the War Depart- 
ment may prove that Mars is gal- 
lant enough to offer a hand to Mel- 
pomene. 


LirE WitH FatTHeEr.—After two 

years and a half I have been back 
to pay another call on the Days 
and now have nothing but regrets 
that I neglected to do so long be- 
fore. The occasion of this visit was 
to see Mr. Louis Calhern and Miss 
Dorothy Gish in the parts created 
by Mr. Howard Lindsay and Miss 
Dorothy Stickney who are off on a 
well earned vacation, but the charm 
of the comedy blunted any critical 
faculty and the afternoon became 
more radiant by the presence of a 
little girl who was seeing her first 
play. 
“Will it really go up again?” she 
asked at each curtain and then 
breathed a sigh of relief when I re- 
assured her. Our laughs rang out 
together. “Oh, dear,” she said at 
the end, “I wish it would go on 
much longer—I just love it only 
I’m so sorry for Mrs. Day that Mr. 
Day will say ‘damn’ so often.” 

As for Mr. Calhern, when praised 
for his characterization, he gallant- 
ly returned that Mr. Day was a part 
which played itself. All the same 
his “Clare” is such a perfect speci- 
men of the good-looking man of the 
period and has such spontaneous 
vitality and honest affection for his 
family and underlying tenderness 
for his “Vinnie” that it is easy to 
appreciate her idealization. Miss 
Gish, as usual, proves herself adept 
at delicate comedy. 

Looking at the row of red heads 
on the stage, I was reminded of the 
stage manager last winter who trav- 
eled with a suit case full of hair 
dye because four little boys’ hair 
had to be retinted every three weeks 


and he feared he might not be able 
to match their shade. There will be 
a slack season in red dye when 
Life With Father closes and it 
seems possible now that Mr. Cal- 
hern and Miss Gish may be pre- 
vented by transportation difficulties 
from making another tour. In 
which case we urge everyone to go 
and see them while they are still 
substituting at the Empire and then 
go back again to see the original 
parents. Such a wholly delightful 
comedy only comes once or twice 
in a lifetime and we all should 
remember that the Days, God bless 
them, are still At Home at the Em- 
pire. 


I KILLED THE CounT.—The Count 
is dead at the rise of the first cur- 
tain and though no one regrets his 
demise Scotland Yard becomes 
quite excited about it. It would be 
interesting to know just when this 
detective drama was written as Miss 
Clare Boothe made use of the same 
idea in her Margin for Error but 
garnished it with Nazi dressing. It’s 
an excellent idea for comedy-melo- 
drama but suffers from heavy- 
handed direction in the present 
case. Mr. Louis Hector, as the In- 
spector, has no shrewdness for the 
comedy which that excellent actor, 
Clarence Derwent, distills so skill- 
fully. Mr. Derwent’s character bit 
has very little to do with the main 
plot but becomes one of the plums 
of the evening. Had Mr. Derwent 
been the Inspector, I Killed the 
Count would have had a reinforced 
life line. A nice boy who has also 
a comic sense (Bertram Tanswell) 
is the detective.—At the Cort. 


JANIE. — Janie’s ambition is to 
amuse her public and the public 
give every indication of being 
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amused. Janie is the progeny of 
Mr. Clarence Day and Judy Adams, 
brought completely up to date with 
the War and the problem of high 
school girls and the Army — the 
Navy enters in but as a minority. 
Mr. Colburn, the editor of Horton- 
ville’s newspaper, has just written a 
forceful editorial warning parents of 
the imprudence of allowing younger 
girls to act as hostesses to the 
armed forces but, although Mr. 
Colburn is the father of Janie, Janie 
has a philosophy of her own. She 
believes in her own brand of patriot- 
ism which results in her waiting till 
her parents are safely at dinner in 
the Country Club to invite some of 
the boys from the neighboring Camp 
to come over to meet her and her 
girl friends. None of them, how- 
ever, had computed how many boys 
a Camp contains. “It’s an ‘orghy,’” 
remarked the high school boy who 


wandered in inadvertently when 
the party was on a crescendo. 
Comedy complications include 
the beautiful mother of one of the 
privates, a sailor on leave and best 
of all, Janie’s little sister Elsbeth 


aged seven. Elsbeth is really the 
star of the evening and is distinctly 
‘Janie’s contribution to the drama. 
Elsbeth is ubiquitous, mercenary 
and indestructible. It costs ten 


cents to bribe Elsbeth to leave the 
room although she does once accept 
a nickel—with bad grace—and she 
forces a soldier to admit defeat. 
But, however much the playwrights 
may connive with Janie in putting 
her parents in their place, we per- 
sonally felt they had a good deal on 
their side. At sixteen, Janie ap- 
pears to be a connoisseur in oscula- 
tion and smiles at the Yale man’s 
timid idea of a kiss. She is un- 
truthful, disobedient and immature- 
ly sophisticated and we think the 
new and very pretty juvenile from 
Iowa, Miss Gwen Anderson, plays 
her with the proper amount of 
shiftiness. Frank Amy, as the high 
school boy too young to enlist, is 
helpful to the laughs and so is Miss 
Linda Watkins as the effervescent 
widow. Mr. Colburn’s reaction to 
unexpected house guests stems 
straight from Life With Father as 
does the good old scene of telling 
the facts of life to an adolescent 
child, but Elsbeth is an original cre- 
ation and stupendously played by 
Clare Foley. Mr. Brock Pember- 
ton will undoubtedly take his place 
among the many producers whose 
hearts have been gladdened and 
whose pockets have been filled by 
the humors of American youth.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WiTH FATHER.—Longer life 
to the Days!—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister EILeen. — The sisters 
have now survived two summers in 
their Greenwich Village basement. 
—At ine Martin Beck. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LaAcE. — The 
melodrama with as many laughs as 
corpses.—At the Fulton. 


December 


BLITHE Spirit. — Noel Coward’s 
witty satire on spiritualism and 
séances has not yet been challenged 


by any sophisticated rival—At the 
Booth. 
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January, 1942 


Junior Miss.—Judy Adams and 
her family are also appearing on the 
radio as the Adams family are daily 
increasing the popularity begun in 
the New Yorker.—At the Lyceum. 


Sons o’ Fun.—Other attempts at 
vaudeville have come and gone but 
Olsen and Johnson seem to have the 
magic formula for rowdy fun.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—A melodrama 
without many laughs but a great 
many thrills —At the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It.— The old farce 
Cradle Snatchers refurbished with 
music by Cole Porter and Danny 
Kaye as comedian. Tough and lav- 
ish.—At the Imperial. 


July 


UncLeE Harry.—A very neatly 


written, sardonic drama on De 
Quincey’s theme of Murder as a 
Fine Art with an excellent cast 
headed by Eva Le Gallienne and Jo- 
seph Schildkraut.—At the Hudson. 


By Jupi1tTeER.—The Warrior's 
Husband with a musical score by 
Rodgers and Hart, settings by Miel- 
ziner and costumes by Sharaff is 
further brightened by the presence 
of Ray Bolger, who, as the consort 
of the Amazon Queen, dances his 
way into the first ranks of comedi- 


ans. It is Mr. Bolger’s show. The 
theme might have been made offen- 
sive but compared to other recent 
musicales, By Jupiter is pretty well 
behaved although by no means baby 
food.—At the Shubert. 


Stars ON Ice. — The second edi- 
tion of the Ice Show produced by 
Sonja Henie lacks the beautiful sets 
by Bel Geddes but has more indi- 
vidual acts and more comedy. The 
Four Bruises are still there which 
insures the longest laughs. Chil- 
dren will want seats on the first row 
of the left aisle where the clowns 
are apt to fall into the audience.— 
At the Center. 


THis Is THE ARMy.—The enor- 
mous sums being turned over by 
Irving Berlin to Army and Navy Re- 
lief has been fairly earned in-the 
entertainment offered. The Army’s 
show has a spirit and a vigor which 
enhances the Berlin melodies. It is 
something to see and hear and re- 
member with delight. We hope the 
rest of the country will be able to 
enjoy it nearer home.— At the 
Broadway. 


To be reviewed in November: 

THE MorninG StTar.—Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ drama of the Blitz in London 
with Miss Gladys Cooper. Directed 
by Guthrie McClintic—At the Mo- 
rosco. 


PRIORITIES OF 1943. — At popular 
request the dog troupe in “The 
Bricklayers” is to be included.—At 
the Forty-sixth Street. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





A WORLD MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS 


HERE are monuments to Colum- 

bus in every one of the twenty- 
one American republics; but no in- 
ternational memorial has yet been 
raised to the Discoverer’s memory. 
Such a project, however, has been 
under discussion ever since a cer- 
tain Antonio del Monte y Tejada 
first made the suggestion in 1852. 
What is more significant still, blue- 
prints for its construction have been 
drawn up and approved. Eleven 
years ago, an international jury at 
Rio de Janeiro selected the design 
prepared by the winner in a world- 
wide contest—architect J. L. Gleave, 
of Manchester, England—for a 
monument to be built on the coast 
of Santo Domingo. The plans called 
for a gigantic lighthouse in the form 
of a recumbent cross from which, 
at night, great cross sheets of blood- 
red flame would rise, forming the 
Cross of Columbus over the land 
that lies midway between the 
Americas. 

But for the outbreak of war and 
the difficulty of collecting sufficient 
funds to begin construction, news- 
paper correspondents from all parts 


of the world would have gathered 
on Columbus Day this year to re- 
port the dedication of what was con- 
ceived as “the world’s greatest 
monument,” a beacon to air and sea 
travelers and a symbol of man’s 
progress to God through Christian- 
ity. 

Perhaps the hand of Providence 
is to be seen in the postponement of 
this symbolic event. An atmos- 
phere of world conflict, of democ- 
racy fighting for survival and re- 
ligion itself threatened by deter- 
mined enemies, would be an incon- 
gruous background for the inaugu- 
ration of a monument built in honor 
of the Great Navigator, who chose 
to call himself the Bearer of Christ 
and to whom the first greeting ex- 
tended by the shy Indians of His- 
paniola was the word Taino, which 
means Peace. 

Nor would there be much point 
in discussing the great Pan-Ameri- 
can project at this time were it not 
that Christian leaders are turning 
their thoughts even in the midst of 
widespread suffering and confusion, 
to the problems of the future. The 
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Columbus Memorial at Santo Do- 
mingo, like the great Christ on Cor- 
covado should serve not only to 
symbolize the coming of peace but 
to reaffirm throughout the New 
World the Christian faith of Colum- 
bus, who wrote in his diary that “as 
this land belongs to God, the re- 
membrance of it must be preserved 
to all time.” 

Furthermore, in the post-war 
period it may be expected that ef- 
forts will be made to place Pan- 
American relations on a more solid 
and friendly basis. A policy of this 
kind, leading to mutual protection 
and advantage, is particularly neces- 
sary in view of the racial, cultural, 
economic and geographical diversi- 
ties prevailing in the western con- 
geries of nations and of which Axis 
propagandists have sought to take 
full advantage. The development of 
the good-neighbor policy has been 
important in the past and will cer- 
tainly be indispensable in the diffi- 
cult period of post-war readjust- 
ment. What better symbol of the 
unity of purpose and ideals of the 
Christian nations of the Pan-Ameri- 
can group than the memorial at 
Santo Domingo—the cradle of the 
New World—whose construction, at 
present impossible, ought to begin 
at the first dawn of the new peace? 
It should surely be a project pleas- 
ing to the common Father Who 
once, Himself, created the symbol 
of the rainbow as “a sign of a cove- 
nant between Me and the earth.” 

The Columbus project has a prac- 
tical as well as a symbolic purpose. 
If original plans are adhered to, the 
construction of the lighthouse will 
be followed by the opening of an 
international airport, a stopping 
place for planes flying the air lanes 
between the Americas. The geo- 
graphical location of the Dominican 


Republic makes it ideal as a center 
of international transportation and 
communication. 

A surprising feature of the 
Columbus lighthouse project is that 
so little is known of it in the United 
States. It is doubtful if one in a 
hundred American Catholics has 
even heard it mentioned. This is 
hard to understand considering that 
the proposal has been debated at 
regular intervals both in Europe 
and in North and South America. 
Obviously, there is great need for 
improved public relations between 
our neighbors to the South and our- 
selves. 

The celebration of the 450th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America 
is a fitting occasion to discuss the 
plan first approved by the Domini- 
can historian del Monte y Tejada 
and now awaiting a propitious mo- 
ment for its realization. Ninety 
years ago, del Monte wrote: 


“Let this statue be a Colossus like 
that of Rhodes, and let it be designed 
by the best sculptor available and 
paid with funds raised by popular 
subscriptions in all the cities of 
Europe and America; and let the 
statue have its arms extended and 
pointing to one and the other Ameri- 
can continent. In order that this 
symbol may carry within itself all 
the attributes of perpetuity, let 
there be established in it a light- 
house so travelers from the Old and 
the New Worlds may look, full of 
gratitude and emotion, toward the 
venerable image when they sight 
the first land from the ocean.” 


In 1880, the provisional president 
of Santo Domingo, General Gregorio 
Luperon, issued a decree calling up- 
on the nations of the Americas and 
upon Spain, Italy and the other 
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countries of Europe to co-operate 
in the erection of such a monument. 
The idea was revived in 1887 and 
again in 1892, when the National 
Columbian Committee, charged 
with the construction of the memo- 
rial, was formed at Santo Domingo. 
The committee built the monument 
that now stands in the nave of the 
Cathedral at Santo Domingo and 
that holds the remains of Colum- 
bus; but the building of a great in- 
ternational tribute was not attempt- 
ed. Worldwide interest in the proj- 
ect began to develop in 1914, when a 
publicity campaign was started in 
the press throughout the Americas. 
In 1923, at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States heid 
at Santiago, Chile, a resolution was 
adopted recommending the erection 
of a monumental lighthouse at the 
capital city of the Dominican Re- 
public, to be built with the co-opera- 
tion of the governments and peo- 
ples of America “and any others 
who may so desire.” 

In January, 1927, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States concurred in a 
resolution approving the interna- 
tional project. In the following 
March, the Governing Board of the 
Pan-American Union was officially 
entrusted with the task of building 
the memorial. Architects through- 
out the world were invited to sub- 
mit designs, the winner to receive 
a prize of $10,000 and to be appoint- 
ed architect for the lighthouse when 
construction was begun. Mean- 
while, in September, 1931, the proj- 
ect was given official recognition 
and approval by the League of Na- 
tions. 

A total of 455 designs was sub- 
mitted by architects throughout the 
Americas and Europe in what was 
described as the most important 


architectural competition of mod- 
ern times. In announcing Mr. 
Gleave as the winner, the jury com- 
mented upon his remarkably fer- 
tile mind and his unusual degree of 
imaginative power. His design was 
placed in a class by itself and was 
warmly praised, among others, by 
Monsignor Leme da Silveira Cintra, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de 
Janeiro. A site was donated by the 
Dominican Government for the 
lighthouse, on the eastern bank of 
the Ozama River. On this site, in 
1497, the brother of the Great 
Admiral, Bartholomew Columbus, 
founded the first city of Santo 
Domingo de Guzman, later de- 
stroyed by a hurricane. Here was 
built the first stone chapel for Chris- 
tian worship in the Western Hemis- 
phere and later, within the second 
Santo Domingo, the first cathedral 
and the first universities in America. 

No more suitable location for the 
great Columbus memorial could 
have been selected. For Santo Do- 
mingo, which Columbus called His- 
paniola, was the island that held 
first place in the heart and affection 
of the Great Navigator. It was to 
this island, in compliance with his 
dying wish, that the remains of 
Columbus were transferred from 
Spain in 1544. From this point the 
influence of Christianity spread 
through the two continents. Here, 
with the building of the Universi- 
ties of Santo Tomas de Aquino and 
Santiago de la Paz, were established 
the earliest centers of learning in 
the New World. In Hispaniola was 
the first flowering of Christian civi- 
lization in the Americas. 

The inauguration of the great 
lighthouse will be an event of pro- 
found significance from both re- 
ligious and cultural viewpoints. 
The monument—let us conceive it 
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as already built—is full of symbo- 
lism. Its major theme is that of 
man’s progress toward God. The 
foot of the cross barely rises above 
ground level, suggesting Columbus 
starting from poverty and obscu- 
rity; it rises steadily upward, sym- 
bolizing his progress through pain 
and disappointment; then, surging 
skyward, conveys the sense of tri- 
umphant achievement. Resting on 
its center is a great brazier emitting 
spears of white light through its 
twenty-one spokes—a ray for each 
of the countries of the New World. 
Seen from the air its great creamy- 
white outline sharp against the 
green bed of earth, the monument 
bespeaks not only progress, but the 
Christian faith that opened a new 
continent and gave light and cour- 
age to its pioneers. It is the Sign 
of the Cross on the threshold of the 
Americas; the Christian symbol 
pressed to the breast of the first 
land that Columbus saw; a benedic- 
tion to the traveler whether in a 
ship of the air or of the sea. 

Entering a great slit in the cross, 
the visitor sees a succession of pan- 
els, set in the rough interior walls, 
depicting the progress of civiliza- 
tion century after century, a vast 
panorama of human history and 
achievement. Lindbergh is here and 
Einstein; so are Mozart and Pizarro. 
In the heart of the monument is the 
tomb of Columbus, transferred from 
the Cathedral of Santo Domingo. 
On each side are entrances to mu- 
seums and libraries. The gloom, 
the deep silence, the overawing 
peace, are themselves a reminder of 
the tribulations and final victory of 
the Discoverer, whose bones will 
rest here forever. 

An organ might have been placed 
in the monument if the cost had 
not been too great. It would have 
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been a fine thing if one had been in- 
stalled. Perhaps a Columbus re- 
quiem could have been played every 
night through the ages, starting 
softly as the great lights—the white 
and the red—were turned on, swell- 
ing louder and louder into a great 
final Gloria in Excelsis as the red 
lights shot upward to form the sign 
of Christ on the sky. 

When the great road leading to 
the monument approaches the cross, 
it turns North and South to both 
Americas, and from it radiate, fan- 
shaped, twenty-one roads, one for 
each of the Pan-American coun- 
tries. Thus is suggested the unity 
of the Americas and their common 
tradition. 

The monument, as the common 
possession of the peoples of the two 
Americas, should mark a new era 
in Pan-American relations. A gulf 
of ignorance and misunderstanding 
still separates two continents that 
profess a common reverence for 
Europe’s first Christian ambassador. 
The chasm has been bridged at 
some points by the goodwill activi- 
ties of Pan-American agencies, by 
the visits exchanged by distin- 
guished spokesmen of the culture 
of the two sections; but there is still 
much to be done both for inter- 
American friendship and inter- 
American cohesion. The problems 
of the post-war world are bound to 
accentuate this need. 

In a Columbus Day message five 
years ago, President Roosevelt en- 
dorsed the Columbus memorial proj- 
ect, asserting that it would serve as 
“a constant reminder to the nations 
of this continent of their essential 
unity of thought, of interest and of 
purpose.” That is its primary jus- 
tification; for there must be unity 
of thought and action if the New 
World is to assume active leader- 
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ship in plans for a new and recon- 
structed social order everywhere. 
Columbus came as a bearer of light 
and the world needs light as never 
before. The great beacon at Santo 
Domingo has been conceived as a 
symbol of hope, a universal prayer 
shaped out of stone in the form of 
the Holy Cross. It will be a good 


thing to build this symbol, which is 
almost a prayer itself, as it is good 
for men, in the hour of trial and 
darkness, to build an altar of prayer 
in their hearts to the God of com- 
passion and understanding, who 
knows their needs and is not deaf 
to their just pleas. 
, THoMAS F. DOYLE. 





—_—- 


NUNS AT THE CRADLE 


HE immense spiritual and mate- 

rial good done by Sisters in the 
Missions is undeniable. They un- 
dertake the education of girls, con- 
duct sewing classes for grown-up 
women, and, above all, diligently 
apply themselves to the arduous 
tasks of hospital work. Among 
these varied labors none is more 
fruitful and necessary than mater- 
nity care. Whereas in European 
countries the mortality figure of in- 
fants ranges between 51 and 105 
per thousand, in Africa even in 
favorable conditions the proportion 
is 300 for every thousand, and in 
some parts rises to as many as 700 
and 800. 

Knowledge of maternity welfare 
is therefore a most desirable asset 
for missionary Sisters. Many Euro- 
pean countries helped the mission- 
ary cause in this respect as in so 
many others, and various hospitals 
and universities offered facilities to 
religious to train themselves in this 
work. 

The Cameroons with its un- 
healthy climate has a high infant 
mortality, and six years ago, a Con- 
gregation of nuns from the Tyrol 
was asked to devote itself to hos- 
pital work. The Sisters were 
trained in a hospital in Vienna and 
are now working in a predomi- 


nantly pagan area with a fairly 
dense population. 

In a short space of time, the 
death-rate in that district among 
mothers and their newly-born has 
been steadily falling. Of those 
women who receive pre-natal and 
subsequent care from the Sisters 
the ratio of deaths is not higher 
than that for any European coun- 
try. Although pagan prejudice is 
not easily overcome, the fact that as 
many as six children have been 
born in the hospital in one day and 
have been safely piloted through the 
first few months of perilous exist- 
ence, has brought also many pagan 
women to the hospital for treat- 
ment. 

The nuns’ stanchest champion is, 
strange to say, the pagan chief of 
the country who before, as an old 
conservative gentleman strongly op- 
posed to white man innovations, 
was always at loggerheads with the 
Mission. Now, however, he insists 
that his people should take their 
troubles to the Sisters, he recom- 
mends their hospital in preference 
to a Government institution, and his 
former hostile attitude has given 
way to outspoken admiration and 
friendliness. In that country with a 
population of over 20,000 people, of 
which roughly one-fifth are Catho- 
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lics, there is solid hope of convert- 
ing the whole tribe mainly as the 
result of prejudice against the Mis- 
sion breaking down before the self- 
sacrificing life of the Sisters. 

Another factor greatly helping to 
dispose pagans favorably is the care 
extended by nuns to orphans, more 
especially to infants who have lost 
their mothers at or immediately 
after their birth. There is no more 
delightful sight in the whole of 
Africa than to see dozens of little 
African children, from cradle size to 
tiny toddlers, in possession of the 
Convent buildings, devotedly and 
cheerfully looked after by women 
who gave up their own chances of 
blessed motherhood precisely for 
this kind of charitable labor. 

The necessity for foster-parents 
is imperative in Africa. Without 
means of artificial feeding, moth- 


erless babies are for all practical 
purposes doomed ,to follow their 


mothers to the grave. There is no 
one to care for such infants and 
they have become a burden to the 
community. On several occasions, 
in districts where no nuns are sta- 
tioned, missionaries themselves 
have taken pity on orphaned in- 
fants, and it says much for their 
broad outlook on missionary activ- 
ity that they are not ashamed of be- 
ing seen with the feeding-bottle. 
One Cameroon priest, “killing two 
birds with one stone,” opened the 
doors of the Mission to all widows 
of the district, at the same time 
adopting as many motherless babies 
as he could. Each widow was en- 
trusted with one or more orphans 
_ (the number depending on the size 
of her own family), while he begged 
and received Government help to 
buy tinned milk. 

Nuns are precisely the persons 
for undertaking infant care in 
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primitive countries just because 
they themselves are unmarried, in 
this respect scoring over Protestant 
missionary ladies who combine hos- 
pital and maternity work with look- 
ing after their own families. The 
reason of the preference of natives 
for our religious is derived from 
their deep esteem for virginity in 
women. The question of the status 
of womanhood among primitive 
people is but partly understood by 
white men. They think that all 
native women are down-trodden, 
looked down upon by men and as- 
signed to hard agricultural or house- 
hold tasks and of course to child 
bearing. In a sense this is true, but 
it is not the whole truth. Primitive 
races are imbued with a profound 
respect for the forces of nature and 
for their Maker. The mystery of 


_ sex is especially revered. Numerous 


initiation ceremonies for both boys 
and girls when reaching the years 
of puberty explain that mentality 
perfectly. They are secluded, sub- 
jected to a rigorous discipline; sac- 
rifices are offered. To native ways 
of thinking, sex deals with powers 
altogether too mysterious and over- 
whelming to be treated lightly. In 
the olden days when native customs 
were strictly adhered to, offenses 
against sex were severely dealt with, 
and at once the blood of sheeps and 
goats had to flow in propitiation of 
the deity. Virgins were supposed 
to be the favorites of the ancestral 
spirits and of God. (I must remark 
here in passing that the old fallacy, 
promulgated by hasty travelers, 
that primitives are without ideas 
about morality and God, has been 
disproved times out of number by 
missionaries and anthropological 
workers living for years among 
these people.) To them was com- 
mitted the care of the African 
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equivalent of household-gods, juju 
emblems. They were considered 
the most suitable persons to offer 
the sacrifices or be sacrificed them- 
selves. Different usages, as for 
example, the perpetually -lit fire 
among the Baganda in East Africa 
(still existing), the smearing of 
“bundu,” a sacred oil, on trees and 
plants to ensure fertility of the 
crops, practiced among many tribes 
of West Africa, are commonly car- 
ried out by younger girls or women 
forbidden by law to marry. The 
sacrifice of small girls of four years 
or less, although a gruesome prac- 
tice of perverted pagan thinking, 
points to the same high estimation 
of the virginal state. 

I have expatiated on this last 
point because it is so little known, 
yet it deserves to be mentioned in 
connection with the work of our 


Sisters and their success among 
primitively-minded peoples. 

In this short paper I may touch 
only on a small aspect of the work 


of nuns for the welfare of mothers 
and their offspring in missionary 
countries. We need but remember 
the secluded and veiled existence 
women of many Oriental countries 
are forced to lead, to whom no pos- 
sible approach could ever have been 
made had it not been for the special- 
ized knowledge of maternity care 
possessed by the Sisters. That 
knowledge has opened for them the 
door to the bodies and by that means 
to the hearts of many pagans of both 
Africa and Asia. Willy-nilly, Mos- 
lems and Hindus, as I know from 
my own experience, have taken their 
wives to the hospitals of the Sisters, 
where, by receiving proper, expert 
care with splendid results, the seeds 
may be sown for the eventual con- 
version of these apparently impos- 
sible pagans. 

And who can number the legion 
of infants quietly slipped into 
heaven by a last-minute Baptism 
administered by the Sisters? 

A. BRUENS. 
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PROGRESS AND RELIGION 


NOTHING could be farther from 
the truth than the facile belief that 
God only manifests Himself in 
progress, in the improvement of 
standards of living, in the spread of 
medicine and the reform of abuses, 
in the diffusion of organized Chris- 
tianity. The reaction from this type 
of theistic meliorism, which a few 
years ago had almost completely 
supplanted the faith of Moses, 
Elijah, and Jesus among modern 
Christians, both Protestant and 
Catholic, is now sweeping multi- 
tudes from their religious moorings. 
Real spiritual progress can only be 
achieved through catastrophe and 
suffering, reaching new levels after 
the profound catharsis which ac- 
companies major upheavals. Every 
such period of mental and physical 
agony, while the old is being swept 
away and the new is still unborn, 
yields different social patterns and 
deeper spiritual insights. Our own 
age is witnessing a true catharsis 
which will, we believe, bring pro- 
found spiritual rebirth and will pre- 
vent man from destroying himself, 
as man has every apparent intention 
of doing. ; 

Several hundred thousand years 
after primitive man had begun to 
make his first artifacts, and a little 
over two thousand years ago, Greek 
civilization reached its climax. . Be- 
tween 450 and 100 B. C. Hellenic 
.thinkers formulated all the elements 
of modern science, philosophy, and 
art, and Jewish thinkers plumbed 
the depths of human relationship to 
God. However, just before man’s 
fumbling hands could make use of 


the powerful new tools which were 
now at his disposal—and just when 
he should have entered a new era 
of progress, original intellectual ac- 
tivity practically ceased and fur- 
ther progress was delayed for a mil- 
lennium and a half. Meanwhile 
the civilized world had achieved 
unity and prosperity under Graeco- 
Roman culture and Roman domina- 
tion, only to discover that its mate- 
rial and intellectual life was so far 
ahead of its spiritual development 
that the lack of integration became 
too great to permit further progress 
on the old lines. Jesus Christ ap- 
peared on the scene just when occi- 
dental civilization had reached a 
fatal impasse. 

The civilization of that day was 
in many respects comparable to 
what it is today. Philosophy ranged 
over just as wide fields of specula- 
tion; men’s religious attitudes varied 
from the loftiest ethical monotheism 
to the most benighted superstition, 
just as today. Moreover, the mod- 
ern world had, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, almost achieved compara- 
ble unity under the sway of a cul- 
ture which was the lineal offspring 
of Graeco-Roman civilization; a few 
years later the same world achieved 
partial unity of political life under 
the League of Nations; there seemed 
to be no end to mechanical progress 
or to the advance of knowledge, em- 
ploying the tools which had been 
forged so successfully by the 
Greeks. Yet today we see Occidental 
civilization tottering; we see intel- 
lectual activity declining with un- 
exampled speed over a large part of 
the globe; we see a sensational re- 
vival of such pseudo- sciences as 
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astrology (Babylonian in origin), 
Neo-Gnosticism (“New Thought” in 
all its varied forms), racial mysti- 
cism, etc.; we see scientific methods 
and discoveries judged by Marxist 
and racist gauges instead of by in- 
dependent scientific standards. In 
short, we are in a world which is 
strangely like the Graeco-Roman 
world of the first century B.C. We 
need reawakening of faith in the 
God of the majestic theophany on 
Mount Sinai, in the God of Elijah’s 
vision at Horeb, in the God of the 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia, in the 
God of the Agony at Gethsemane. .. . 


—From From the Stone Age to Christianity. 
By William Foxwell Albright, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
D.H.L., Th.D. (Utrecht) (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press). 
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WHAT CoLuMBUS MISSED 


CrocopILEs — Nile — Terrestrial 
Paradise! So Columbus would have 
argued on his Third Voyage. But 
he was older now and disillusioned. 
This Otro Mundo was no paradise 
but a rough, wild shore where hon- 
est traders would find it hard to 
gain a living. If only a gap would 
appear in that eternal cordillera, 
and let him through to the Indian 
Ocean! He was so tired of beating 
along this rugged coast, felt sure 
there was no watery strait; you 
might dig one perhaps by enslaving 
the Indians, or build a road across 
the isthmus for pack mules—why 
not? Men travel daily from Genoa 
to Venice. But that would cost a 
mint of money and Columbus very 
well knew the frown he would get 
from the Queen and the cutting, 
ungracious words from the King if 
he came home with no gold to 
speak of, only a plan for spending 
it. So the best course was to seek 
more gold; gold and pearls were the 
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only things that talked in Castile. 
So farewell Retrete, back to Veragua 
and exploit the mines... . 
Columbus writes of this dreadful 
month briefly but eloquently: “The 
tempest arose and wearied me so 
that I knew not where to turn; my 
old wound opened up, and for nine 
days I was as lost without hope of 
life; eyes never beheld the sea so 
high, angry and covered with foam. 
The wind not only prevented our 
progress, but offered no opportunity 
to run behind any headland for 
shelter; hence we were forced to 
keep out in this bloody ocean, seeth- 
ing like a pot on a hot fire. Never 


did the sky look more terrible; for 
one whole day and night it blazed 
like a furnace, and the lightning 
broke forth with such violence that 
each time I wondered if it had car- 
ried off my spars and sails; the 


flashes came with such fury and 
frightfulness that we all thought 
the ships would be blasted. All this 
time the water never ceased to fall 
from the sky; I don’t say it rained, 
because it was like another deluge. 
The people were so worn out that 
they longed for death to end their 
dreadful sufferings.” 

Ferdinand tells of the frightful 
thunder and lightning, the torren- 
tial rain sluicing down, the men wet 
through for days on end, never get- 
ing half an hour’s rest, “struggling 
with all the elements, and dreading 
them all; for in such terrible storms 
they dread the fire in lightning 
flashes, the air for its fury, the 
water for the waves, and the earth 
for the reefs and rocks of that un- 
known coast which sometimes come 
up at a man near the haven where 
he would be and not knowing the 
entrance, he chooses rather to con- 
tend with the other elements... . 
Besides these divers terrors there 
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occurred one no less dangerous and 
wonderful, a waterspout which on 
Tuesday December 13 passed by the 
ships, the which had they not dis- 
solved by reciting the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, it would have 
swamped whatever it struck with- 
out a doubt; for, it draws the water 
up to the clouds in a column thicker 
than a water-butt, twisting it about 
like a whirlwind.” It was the Ad- 
miral who exorcised the water- 
spout. From his Bible he read an 
account of that famous tempest off 
Capernaum, concluding, “Fear not, 
it is I!” Then, clasping the Bible 


in his left hand, with drawn sword 
he traced a cross in the sky and a 
circle around his whole fleet... . 
We may regard it as certain 
that Columbus’s fleet kept Christ- 
mas and New Year riding at anchor 
off the site of our Coco Solo_ naval 


base, or within sight of the Panama 
Canal entrance at Cristébal, while 
Gallega was hove-down on a near- 
by beach, her bottom being graved 
and her seams payed with pitch. 
Ferdinand was a prophet unawares 
in calling this place a canale. But 
it is sad to consider what Columbus 
missed. Had he now been as keen 
about the strait as he was for gold, 
had he questioned the Indians close- 
ly here as he had in Chiriqui, he 
might have sent his boats 5 miles 
around Toro Point and up the 
Chagres, and proceeded by dugout 
canoe to a point only 10 or 12 miles 
distant from the Pacific tides. One 
can well understand why he did 
not. There are times when, after a 
terrible buffeting at sea, a seaman 
can only lie in port like a dog lick- 
ing his wounds after a bear fight. 
Columbus was so exhausted and 
humbled that he had no energy for 
exploration, and his officers and 
men were only too glad to relax. So 
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it was left for Vasco Nunez de Bal- 
boa to “gaze with wild surmise” on 
the Pacific, from a height in Darien. 


A Life of 
Christopher Columbus. By SamMuet Exror Mori- 
son (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 


From Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 


— 
ae 





MARKS OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


WE are under the necessity of be- 
ing realists in a wide sense. as re- 
gards our individual contribution to 
the general work of Catholic educa- 
tion in this country. Perhaps in 
the past there has been too much 
competition rather than co-opera- 
tion between our colleges. This may 
not have been a bad thing in some 
respects during the period of devel- 
opment, for at least it may have 
made for higher standards. How- 
ever, we are now entering a more 
static era, when a greater degree of 
co-operation should be called for, 
when the religious orders and the 
various groups working for the 
spread of Catholic truth in our 
country should have more general- 
ly a sense of wider needs and seek 
means through which they may fo- 
gether best further God’s interests. 
By excellence in definitely chosen 
and delimited fields they will offer 
to the particular environments in 
which the institutions find them- 
selves something which is really 
needed and does not overlap the 
work being done in the same area 
by other institutions. In the past, 
the colleges have multiplied not al- 
ways because of regional needs but 
occasionally by reason of the desires 
and individual aspirations of differ- 
ent religious orders. There has been 
a consequent confusion and com- 
petition in the field which it is our 
problem to eliminate. 

Another problem which faces us 
is that of reaching and maintain- 
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ing high standards of academic ex- 
cellence. It is, alas! very difficult 
for many Catholic parents to realize 
the hierarchy of values which 
should guide them in their choice 
of educational opportunities for 
their children. They place natural 
and secular excellences, prestige, 
and advantageous contacts over 
and against a Catholic culture and 
outlook, and choose the secularistic 
group of advantages. There need 
be no necessity of opposition be- 
tween any qualities of real worth 
which non-Catholic colleges and our 
institutions have, since a true Catho- 
lic culture must both possess and 
transcend them. Therefore, it is the 
problem of our Catholic colleges to 
offer to their clientele a standard of 
education in comparable subjects 
which leaves no room for a just un- 
favorable evaluation. Indeed, it 
would be a great mistake to aim at 
a standard in these regards only 
equivalent to those about us. Schol- 
arly honesty, thoroughness, depth, 
and width should be the marks of a 
Catholic college no matter what the 
weaknesses of the state or private 
institutions which serve the same 
vicinity. The best is not too good in 
any respect for our Catholic institu- 
tions, granted the immediate cir- 
cumstances in which they find them- 
selves and the work which they are 
called upon-to perform. Such 
standards are not possible where 
the student enrollment is too small, 
where the ratio between faculty and 
student body is too high, and the 
character of the teaching is feeble 
or wanting in scholarly competence. 
A certain courage is needed to keep 
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up standards by the elimination of 
students not capable of reaching 
them. When elimination is com- 
plicated by the need of student tui- 
tion fees, Catholic education suf- 
fers from a handicap which is short- 
sightedly put upon it. 

The problem of discipline and 
that of the personal conduct of the 
students is one that is especially 
vital for Catholic women’s colleges. 
More and more does society extend 
freedom from conventions to the 
modern girl. Our Catholic students 
resent disciplinary regulations 
which hamper them more than their 
friends in other institutions are 
hampered. They develop an un- 
warranted sense of inferiority and 
the whole spirit and atmosphere of 
the college suffer. Girls of college 
age are or should be adult in their 
outlook, and there is but one way 
to help them to become so and thus 
to meet the changes in social cus- 
toms of the day. Only by develop- 
ing an inner sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and independence will 
they be able to hold to moral stand- 
ards in an unconventional and un- 
disciplined society. ... 

The most far-reaching result of a 
really Catholic education must be 
the training of the wives and moth- 
ers of the next generation to under- 
stand exactly the part that home 
training and home life play in the 
upbuilding of a Catholic conscience 
and a “new order.” 


—From “The American Catholic College for 
Women,” by MorHer Grack DAMMANN, R.S.C.J., 
in Essays on Catholic Education in the United 
States. Edited by Ray J. Defarrari (Washing- 
~ - C.: Catholic University of America 

ress). 
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BUREAUCRACY IN THE SADDLE 


PARENTHOOD (to use the modern 
military parlance) is the key-point 
threatened by the advance of bu- 
reaucracy. It is at once the main 
objective of the attack and the prin- 
cipal, if not the only defensive posi- 
tion of those who would ward off 
the slave State. 

The bureaucratic forces today 
have almost everything in their 
favour. War of the modern kind 
necessitates such a marshalling of 
the people—such a machine accu- 
racy of mass manipulation — that 
nothing short of temporary enslave- 
ment to the directing power and its 
satellites will serve for the success- 
ful waging of it. Such, at any rate, 
is the conviction of, most people 
when confronted by the iron tyran- 
ny of Prussia. They feel that on the 
plane of organization, supply, allot- 
ment of tasks, etc., like must be met 
by like, and therefore that uncon- 
trolled effort can only be a weak- 
ness. It might be shown that this 
conception is only partially true, but 
our point here is that 99 people out 
of every 100 are convinced that it 
is true, and are therefore prepared 
to accept governmental control of 
their lives. In other words bureau- 
cracy is already seated securely in 
the saddle, and it is a thing much 
easier to seat than to unseat. 

But our private lives are by na- 
ture centred upon the family: 
threequarters of the normal human 
being’s life is passed, first, under 
the influence of his parents and, 
later on, as a parent himself assum- 
ing responsibilities for his children. 
Thus the assumption of control by 


the State over men’s lives dislocates 
first and foremost parental influ- 
ence and authority. 

This is evident at once from al- 
most any example of war legisla- 
tion. Evacuation of children, for 
instance, from the great towns, en- 
tails more often than not separation 
from their parents; men of fighting 
age—that is to say, of an age when 
most of them will normally be par- 
ents—leave their families for the 
Services; and mothers are con- 
scripted to work in factories apart 
from their children. Travelling, too, 
is difficult and expensive, and this 
adds to the dismemberment of fami- 
lies. 

But parenthood, like all natural 
things, is extremely sensitive to its 
surroundings. Unnatural and ab- 
normal circumstances — and espe- 
cially separation of the parent from 
the child—will inevitably stunt, and 
may even mortify, that delicate 
sympathy and understanding be- 
tween parent and child upon which 
the foundations of social life and 
individual character are laid. 

It is doubtful whether many peo- 
ple in England realize how far, and 
with what staggering results, this 
process of separation has proceed- 
ed. We are familiar perhaps, if we 
live in the country, with an influx 
of children into our village from the 
towns, and we may have noticed 
happy family reunions when one 
or both of the parents pay an occa- 
sional visit to their children; but 
few of us are aware, even in these 
instances, of the gradual breaking 
down of the bonds that support 
family life, and still less of the in- 
fluence that Government institu- 
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tions, which absorb young children 
from two years of age upwards, ex- 
ercise upon these babies. The rare 
visits that their parents are able to 
pay are generally quite insufficient 
to enable the children to recognize 
any relationship: they avoid their 
own mothers as they would ordi- 
nary busy-body strangers and re- 
turn with relief to their official fos- 
ter - mothers, blandly unconscious 
that such persons as real fathers 
and mothers exist. 

This, it may be said, is not a 
wholly new phenomenon: the same 
sort of thing has frequently hap- 
pened in the case of those, for in- 
stance, who live in countries with a 
climate unsuitable for children, and 
who are therefore compelled to 
leave them behind in England. Fur- 
thermore the legalized adoption of 
children is equally effective in blot- 
ting out all memory of their parents 
from children’s minds. This is true, 
but the pre-war existence of such 
anomalies only emphasizes the dan- 
ger which has become so enlarged 
and menacing under war condi- 
tions. The exception is threatening 
to become the rule, and—which is 
not sufficiently understood — if it 
does so, the whole of civilized life 
will be undermined. 

Already the practice of divorce 
has seriously interfered with fam- 
ily life, dealing a severe blow at the 
natural gift of parenthood; and the 
grievous harm done both to indi- 
viduals and to society by this form 
of family disruption, though diffi- 
cult to assess accurately, is disturb- 
ingly evident. If we allow the State, 
as it were, to build an artificial 
structure as a substitute for family 
life on the ruins of parenthood, we 
shall be inviting a type of disaster 
unprecedented in history. We have 
spoken of the undermining of civi- 
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lized life, but it is more than that: 
it is the destruction of all human 
society whether civilized or uncivi- 
lized—indeed, it is the destruction 
of life itself. 

And yet in official quarters, so far 
from there being any recognition of 
the peril, it would seem that this 
perversion is being everywhere en- 
couraged. Not only in legal enact- 
ment but in the swelling chorus of 
speakers and writers on “social re- 
form” the family and the sacred 


‘responsibilities of parenthood are 


scarcely ever mentioned. One would 
gather that in the perfect State par- 
enthood would be eliminated or con- 
fined to the function of procreating 
State children. State créches, State 
nurseries, State education, a State 
travesty of marriage, State doctor- 
ing, State feeding are already with 
us: there remain only the Four Last 
Things for which the State has yet 
to assume responsibility — Death, 
Judgment, Heaven and Hell. 

Whence comes this suicidal mad- 
ness? 

It can be partially explained in 
two ways: lust for power by the in- 
significant, a lust which can only 
be satisfied (since intelligence is ab- 
sent) by the tabulation of men and 
the sublime prerogatives of human- 
ity on a Government form; and, sec- 
ondly, the abandonment by individ- 
uals of their greatest gift. 

Unless parenthood can again ex- 
ercise full influence upon the child, 
the race of men is doomed, and the 
executioner will be the paganized 
bureaucrat. 

—The Weekly Review (London), July 23d. 


<i 
— 





History REPEATS 


THE curtain falls upon the end of 
Imperial Rome and rises again with- 
in the second decade of the twen- 
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tieth century. It is the aftermath 
of the war of 1914-1921. (The offi- 
cial ending of the war was August 
31, 1921.) The world has now been 
cut up between the victorious na- 
tions and all are more or less satis- 
fied. A great nation has bitten the 
dust; other colleagues are not quite 
so friendly as promises have not 
been fulfilled. A great depression 
has fallen upon the earth and much 
suffering is caused among those that 
fought for democracy. Arab, Ital- 
ian, and Nipponese are uncertain 
of the future. Even America is 
feeling the draught and Russia is in 
the turmoils of revolution. A long- 
ing for peace covers the earth but 
something is simmering under- 
neath. People are not so sure that 
everything is all right. Sinister 
moves are made, and we just won- 
der what will happen. The years 
roll on and irksome events are 


looming ahead. Events move to con- 
clusions; the Ruhr, the Polish Cor- 


ridor. New men arrive on the 
scene: Benito Mussolini, Adolf Hit- 
ler, Josef Stalin are in the key 
seats of the mighty. Time marches 
on. Demands are heard, politicians 
change, an upheaval in Britain, and 
excitement in high circles. New 
ideas are growing and people are 
asking awkward questions. Notable 
writers are expressing opinions up- 
on danger spots. 

What is the position of the world 
Powers? The voice of the money- 
lender is heard in the land for pay- 
ments of debt interest; the condi- 
tions of the industrial workers are 
brought to the surface and it is not 
a pleasant picture. In other coun- 
tries the leaders are cleaning things 
up abit. Evil.things must be elimi- 
nated. Conferences are being held 
to review events and requirements. 
The prosperous times arise once 
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again. One factor is noticeable, 
that the morale is lowering; the 
young people want more freedom; 
the family is no longer the centre 
of life, it is now the flat and the 
motor car. Sir Philip Gibbs and 
other writers warn the public of 
dangers near home. The wide ex- 
panses of an unpopulated British 
Empire are being looked upon by 
others who have lost territory. The 
bogy of encirclement is being raised 
and the League of Nations is be- 
coming impotent. With all this, a 
solitary voice at the Vatican calls 
to the world to take heed, but the 
world carries on without notice. 
The same old questions are being 
raised; the rich and the poor; un- 
scrupulous dealings in business. 
World markets are tight, pleasure 
is in the forefront, and the cradles 
are empty. Only in the virile coun- 
tries are the cradles full. Men 
speak of vital issues and times of 
strength among nations. The demo- 
cratic nations laugh to scorn the 
vapourings of upstarts. We still go 
in for racing and football. Uneasi- 
ness lies in the House of Commons 
in England. There is panic in Eu- 
rope. The history of political events 
is sorry reading. Weak men and 
party men rule. Expediency is the 
order of the day. Nineteen hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dawns. ’Tis 
the eighth month, the clarion call is 
at hand. September 3, 1939. It is 
here. War. 

How can we compare the factors 
in the British Empire? Corruption 
in politics; the rich require interest 
before putting money into the 
money chest; there is a talk of 
“guilty men.” Divorce is rife; the 
cradles are still empty. Property 
must be preserved. But there is 
leadership, in State affairs. . . . How 
much is in common with the de- 
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cadence of Imperial Rome. All the 
facts are there. “The soldiers and 
sailors are few’—we have lost one 
division in New Zealand, and four 
divisions in Australia through birth- 
control. “Uprightness in the for- 
um”—read “The Tragedy of Ram- 
say MacDonald” and the speeches of 
Lord Baldwin to find the parallel 
to this phase of public life. The 
lusts of the flesh—statistics and the 
general view of things will affirm 
this fact; no details are required 
here. If we review affairs in New 
Zealand alone we have much food 
for thought. The lack of parental 
control; the ignorance of religion, 
the treatment of marriage; the hold 
of sport; the breakdown of family 
life and the rush for excitement. 
Well one may ask if there is any 
hope at all in this world of conflict? 

That we are at a changing point 
in history is undoubted. We hear 
talk of New Orders every day. On 
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examination we note that human 
nature is much the same as in the 
days of Imperial Rome. The same 
faults, the same sins, the same vir- 
tues. All can be gleaned from a 
diagnosis of humanity generally. It 
appears therefore that the solution 
of the problems must be existent. A 
light does shine with brilliance up- 
on the hilltop. The voice of our 
Holy Father is ever calling to a way- 
ward world. How many of us care 
to read his letters? How many of 
us read the books upon reconstruc- 
tion by Catholic writers? How many 
of us even read our Catholic litera- 
ture and papers? The salvation of 
the world is in the hands of all 
Catholics. That is our terrible re- 
sponsibility. The channels are nu- 
merous for Catholic Action. Are 
we going to avail ourselves of 
them? 


—Marcus Sr. B. James, in the New Zealand 
Tablet (Dunedin, N. Z.), July 8th. 








Recent Events 


CARDINAL FAULHABER CONDEMNS 
Nazi CALUMNIES 


THE intensive campaign being 
conducted by the Nazis against the 
Church and particularly against the 
Papacy was vigorously condemned 
in an eloquent sermon preached by 
His Eminence Michael Cardinal 
Faulhaber in St. Michael’s Church, 
Munich, on the anniversary of the 
Coronation of Pope Pius XII. A 
translation of this sermon has only 
recently become available in this 
country. 

Cardinal Faulhaber reminded his 
listeners that for twelve years 

(1917-1929) the present Holy Fa- 
* ther had labored as Apostolic Nun- 
cio in Munich and Berlin. “The 
vilification of the Papacy,” said the 
Cardinal, “that is being spread to- 
day among the people in press and 
theater, in pamphlets and books, in 
word and writing, remains for all 
time as a blot on the chronicles of 
our times. What a contradiction it 
is,” he continued, “on the one hand 
in the preamble to the Reich Con- 
cordat of 1933 are mentioned 
‘friendly relations’ between the 
Vatican and the German Reich; on 
the one hand there is in Rome a 
German Ambassador at the Vati- 
can, in Berlin an Apostolic Nuncio, 
‘to promote good relations between 
the Holy See and the German Reich,’ 
... and every year the German Am- 
bassador conveys to the Holy Fa- 
ther the good wishes of the Reich 
Government; while on the other 
hand a flood of execrations and 
calumnies flows through Germany 
to undermine the Pope’s authority 


and to shake the fidelity of Catho- 
lics.” 

His Eminence continued: “For 
years workers and officials have had 
to hear, sometimes in the bluster- 
ing tone of the party orator and 
sometimes in the whisper of the 
managing director: ‘Why do you 
take your orders from the foreign 
Pope? We want a Pope on German 
soil; we want a national Church, a 
uniform German Church free from 
Rome.’ . . . It was a dispensation of 
God,” said the Cardinal, “that Peter 
landed in Rome, on his missionary 
journey. Not in Jerusalem, of 
whose temple not one stone was to 
remain on another. Not in Alexan- 
dria or in Athens. . . . Not in Berlin 
or in another city.” 

His Eminence dealt with the er- 
roneous reasoning that the Church 
of Christ should be national, by 
quoting the words of our Lord: “My 
house is a house of prayer for all 
nations” (St. Mark xi. 15), and he 
pointed out that the Divine Founder 
of Christianity did not intend to 
abandon the primacy of His Church 
to the vicissitudes of the historical 
development of various nations. The 
Cardinal remarked that in the Arch- 
diocese of Munich there were forty- 
one churches dedicated to St. Peter. 
He instanced the sad episode of Dr. 
Dollinger and the “Old Catholic 
Church,” saying, “If such minds did 
not succeed in tearing the Munich- 
ers from the faith of their fathers, 
from faith in the God-founded Pa- 
pacy, then we may also have confi- 
dence for today that Munichers will 
remain true to the Roman Catholic 
Faith.” 
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Cardinal Faulhaber concluded by 
trying to strengthen the will of 
those holding positions in the Reich 
government and he declared that 
God wills State order and that 
Catholics subordinate themselves to 
it, but he added that God also wills 
the ecclesiastical order. “We are 
ready,” he said, “to champion the 
State order and out of our faith to 
make sacrifices for the community. 
We are, however, not prepared to 
becomes traitors to our Church. We 
stand by the word of the Lord, ‘Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things 
which are God’s’ (St. Matthew xxii. 
21).” 


<i 
- 





RECORDINGS OF LITURGICAL MusIc 


THE Chaplains with our armed 
forces have found records of the 
Mass and of Catholic hymns most 
helpful where it is not possible to 
have a choir sing the liturgical 
services of the Church. The Na- 
tional Catholic Sound Recording 
Specialists, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, have made available many re- 
cordings of the Ordinary of Holy 
Mass in Gregorian Plain Chant and 
in polyphonic music. The Missa de 
Angelis has been sung by the choir 
of the Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in New York and the poly- 
phonic records have been made by 
the Pius X. School of Liturgical 
Music. There are also recordings 
of the Sunday Gospels, the Last 
Discourse of our Lord after the 
Last Supper, from the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, and well-known 
Catholic prayers. The Right Rev. 
Msgr. William R. Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains of the U. S. Army, recom- 
mended these records to our Catho- 
lic Chaplains. 


MISSION SUNDAY 


THE National Office of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith 
made plans and sent out notices this 
summer for the nationwide observ- 
ance of Mission Sunday, October 
18th. It is the desire of the Holy 
See that this day be observed 
throughout the world, wherever it 
is possible. The Missions are fac- 
ing the most critical period in their 
history. In many foreign mission 
areas where the war has struck, the 
missionaries have stayed at their 
posts, but their lot is hard and they 
are almost completely cut off from 
their friends at home. In other 
places the missionaries have been 
forced to leave, and they have trans- 
ferred their zeal to other fields. In 
September the Maryknoll Foreign 
Mission Society sent twelve men to 
Bolivia where they opened missions 
early this year among the neglected 
Indians. 

On Mission Sunday special col- 
lections will be taken up in all our 
churches for the home and foreign 
missions. The money is divided 
51 per cent for foreign fields, 40 per 
cent for needy districts in this 
country and 9 per cent to foster the 
apostolate in the Near East. 

Religious Orders and Communi- 
ties whose headquarters are in Eu- 
rope can expect no help from there 
now, so a heavier burden falls upon 
North and South America. It is esti- 
mated that there are 250,000 mis- 
sion workers in the world; and 
2,693 of these are from the United 
States. 


_ 
— 





INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR 


CATHOLIC leaders from ten coun- 
tries of North and South America 
held discussions in various cities of 
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the United States during August and 
September, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The delegates were concerned with 
social studies. They met first in 
Washington, then moved to Notre 
Dame University for a week. Other 
cities that welcomed the Seminar 
are Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo and 
New York. 

In New York the Seminar met 
September 8th-10th. The delegates 
were welcomed in the name of the 
Archbishop by the Most Rev. J. 
Francis A. McIntyre, Chancellor of 
the Archdiocese of New York. They 
consisted of distinguished laymen 
and clergymen and were headed by 
the Most Rev. Miguel de Andrea, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Buenos Aires, 
and the Most Rev. Miguel Davio 
Miranda, Bishop of Tulancingo, 
Mexico. Bishop de Andrea’s 
speeches and interviews in Wash- 
ington and other - places received 


wide notice in the daily newspapers. 
He is the outstanding champion of 
Catholic social action in his own 


country. Reports from South 
America indicated a wide interest 
there in the proceedings of the 
Seminar in this country. A paper 
of Buenos Aires was quoted as pre- 
dicting that the discussions will 
bring about “nothing less than a 
definition of the role of Christian 
America in the world drama—not 
just in the purely moral sphere, but 
in political and social action, and in 
the legal structure of a better 
world.” A paper in Colombia said 
that the “New Order” in the world 
must be founded on the Gospels and 
it saw in the Seminar a step toward 
the accomplishment of that aim. 
The Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit, addressed 
the Seminar in Washington and 
gave the warning that Christians 
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will be driven under ground for 
generations if the Nazi - inspired 
forces of aggression win the present 
war. “The body of Christianity has 
been ruthlessly mangled,” said the 
Archbishop, “not only in martyred 
Poland, but in every place where 
the full force of totalitarian fury 
could be safely unleashed. The soul 
of Christianity has been put in 
bonds in Germany itself and in 
every country occupied by force or 
fraud. . . . It is our deep convic- 
tion,” he continued, “that in the 
work of social reconstruction in the 
world, the Catholic people in both 
Americas are called upon to play a 
role of increasing importance.” 
Bishop de Andrea gave the key- 
note address during the New York 
sessions of the Seminar. He said 
that labor unions in many countries 
were still Marxist, but he specifi- 
cally excluded the United States 
from this charge. He said that when 
the present war is over the labor 
movement may present the most 
serious problem and he urged that 
steps be taken now to avoid this 
possible difficulty. In another ses- 
sion, at which motion pictures were 
discussed, the Bishop paid high 
tribute to the Bishops of the United 
States for the establishment and 
work of the Legion of Decency. He 
regretted that some pictures dis- 
tributed from this country had 
lamentably vitiated the moral at- 
mosphere and undermined the 
moral standards of decent-minded 
persons in Latin America as well as 
in our own country. He said, fur- 
ther, that such pictures create a 
false and regrettable impression of 
the United States and he hoped that 
the motion picture industry would 
be alert to the wisdom and necessity 
of producing decent films and quick 
to discern that moral films will 
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serve the cause of hemispheric soli- 
darity. 

Dr. Julio T. Donoso, president of 
Catholic Action in Ecuador, pro- 
posed that a committee of Catholic 
jurists in the United States draw 
up a preliminary project of post- 
war organizations which could be 
used for discussion and revision in 
other countries for a better world 
order. 

The Mexican Bishop Miranda, 
who is well known in this country, 
emphasized the importance of con- 
tinuous indoctrination of the idea 
of moral responsibility among indi- 
viduals, so that they will rise to the 
problems of our times. 

The Seminar began in Washing- 
ton, August 24th, and ended in that 
same city, September 12th. Seven 
members of the Hierarchies of the 
United States, Mexico and South 
America participated in the ses- 
sions. In an interview Bishop de 
Andrea had with President Roose- 
velt at the White House, the Presi- 
dent said that the establishing of 
the Kingdom of Christ among men 
is the only aim worthy of the suf- 
fering mankind is now undergoing. 


ontiiin, 
—— 





DEATH OF KARL ROGERS 


Kar H. Rocers, founder and di- 
rector of the Catholic Information 
Society of Narberth, Pa., died on 
September 13th, at his home in 
Merion, Pa. 

After the Presidential election 
campaign of 1928, when so much 
religious bigotry was aroused, Mr. 
Rogers decided to do something 
about it. He hit on the original 
idea of writing a brief explanation 
of some point of Catholic faith or 
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practice and sending it by first class 
mail to non-Catholics, beginning 
with those in his own neighborhood 
in Pennsylvania. Mr. Rogers, who 
had been an advertising man, knew 
how to present Catholic truth in a 
very attractive manner. The work 
grew in volume. He enlisted help- 
ers and what came to be known 
as the Narberth Movement was 
launched. 

From individuals, Mr. Rogers 
turned to newspapers and in 1939, 
when the Society celebrated its 
tenth anniversary, there were 152 
secular newspapers in America and 
elsewhere which carried the re- 
leases of the Catholic Information 
Society of Narberth. The Feature 
Service of the N.C.W.C. also sent 
these releases to the Catholic Press 
of the world. 

Mr. Rogers was buried from St. 
Margaret’s Church, Narberth, Pa. 

May the soul of this valiant 
Catholic rest in peace! 


_— 
oo 





CATHOLIC PRIESTS IMPRISONED IN 
RUSSIA 


BisHop GAWLINA, a Polish Army 
Bishop, after making a tour of the 
Polish camps, reported that the So- 
viet authorities in Russia are still 
holding 150 Catholic priests who 
were deported to Solowiecki Island, 
though requests have been made for 
their release. This report was sent 
to London and was quoted there by 
the Polish Minister of Information. 
It was announced in the same report 
that the Polish Army in Russia is 
served by thirty-nine Catholic Chap- 
lains and that fifteen other priests 
minister to Polish civilians. 

JOSEPH I. MALLOoy. 





Our Contributors 


IT is two years since we have 
heard from J. L. BENVENISTI, but his 
pen has been by no means idle in 
the interim and he appears fre- 
quently in periodicals here and in 
England. In all his writings, as in 
his present “Versailles and _ the 
Moralist” his main preoccupation is 
the borderland between moral the- 
ology and economics. Mr. Benve- 
nisti’s home is in London and for 
the better part of last year he did 
manual labor in an airplane factory 
in England. The paper shortage has 
retarded the publication of his latest 
book What Is Profit? 


May CatnHoun’s “It Came to 
Pass” convinces us that it is humil- 
ity that makes this gifted Ursuline 
nun continue to write under a 
pseudonym. 


A FORTHCOMING book, and one in 
which we have, naturally, an espe- 
cial interest, Rev. JoseEpH McSor- 
LEY’s Outline History of the Church 
from St. Peter to Pius XIl. fur- 
nished the material for our next ar- 
ticle, “Ten Centuries of History.” 
Its comprehensiveness and sweep 
give a slight indication of the vast 
amount of labor involved in the 
writing of such a book, especially 
for an author with Father McSor- 
ley’s exacting standards. Into. this 
much needed Church history have 
gone eight years of research and 
study, carried on at the same 
time as the work of spiritual 
direction with which Father Mc- 
Sorley never allows anything to in- 
terfere. 


VerY timely in these days of 
many, and we fear sometimes too 
hasty, marriages, is REv. JOSEPH F. 
Hocan’s “The Catholic Church and 
Love.” Father Hogan, S.J., who 
teaches religion at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, gives us the too 
seldom exposed, and compellingly 
beautiful, positive side of the 
Church’s attitude toward marriage. 


SINCE we first heard from him in 
1929, Rev. I. J. Semper (“The Quin- 
tessence of Chesterton”) has given 
us many articles reflecting the cul- 
tures of the old and the new world, 
in both of which he is at home. 
Since 1908, Father Semper has been 
professor of English literature, and 
since 1924 head of the. English De- 
partment at Loras College, Du- 
buque. His most recently published 
book is a collection of essays, In the 
Steps of Dante and Other Papers, 
the first of which appeared original- 
ly in our pages. 


CoMBINING literary talent and 
business acumen, ALMA SAVAGE is 
the right person in the right place 
as sales manager for Sheed & Ward, 
a position she has held since 1934. 
“The Oldest Bishop Knows Dutch 
Harbor,” her first contribution to 
our pages, is drawn from her forth- 
coming book Dog Sled Apostles, 
which grew out of a visit to Alaska 
in 1940 to interview Bishop 
Crimont. Her very successful juve- 
nile, Smoozie, of last year is also of 
Alaskan inspiration. A short stor 
from Miss Savage’s pen is included 
in Prose Readings, an anthology for 
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Catholic Colleges, compiled by Rev. 
Joseph V. Flynn. 


AGAIN JOSEPH J. REILLY charms 
us with an incursion into literary 
and historical bypaths. His choice 
of “Women One Would Like to 
Have Known,” incidentally, tells its 
own tale of the chooser. Dr. Reilly 
has another collection of his essays, 
Of Books and Men, on the verge of 
publication. 


REv. JosEPH T. DurkKIN, S.J. (“Re- 
ligious Liberty in the U. S.”), has 
changed his habitat several times 
since he gave us his last contribu- 
tion in September, 1938. He was 


sent from St. Andrews to George- 
town to teach History, thence to 
Fordham to complete his doctorate 
work in that subject, and he has 
now been appointed Head of the De- 
partment of History in the new 


Jesuit College in Scranton. We wish 
him success in his new work. 


In this department of our Decem- 
ber, 1941, number our readers will 
find interesting data concerning 
Ricuarp L. Peter. His present 
“War Conversion” proves that it is 
not only a woman’s privilege to 
change one’s mind. Mr. Peter went 
on active duty in August in the 
Selective Service Army. 


ONCE again JAMES OWEN TRYON 
taps the legal wells and gives us in 
“An Invitation to Breakfast” a true 
tale as strange as any fiction. We 
wonder if it has ever occurred to 
him to write a mystery novel. 


From the Minister of Wellborn 
Community Church near Kansas 
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City, Rev. Frep SMITH, we have 
come to expect contributions 
marked by the sensitivity and 
felicity of phrase that distinguish 
his present “Names That ‘Are a Bar 
of Song.’ ” 


In The Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment THoMAS F. DoyLe writes in a 
somewhat different vein than usual 
as he tells us of “A World Monu- 
ment to Columbus.” He has recent- 
ly become Catholic co-editor of the 
Religious News Service, and a good 
one we would say, will he be. Rev. 
A. BRUENS writes again this month 
from his mission in the far off Brit- 
ish Cameroons, now of “Nuns at the 
Cradle.” 


Poets: We are happy to publish 
JOHN BUNKER’s “Dirge for a Lady,” 
a distinguished tribute to a distin- 
guished woman, Aline Kilmer, his 
friend of many years, the anniver- 
sary of whose death occurs this 
month. If we had any doubt of 
A. B. Murpnuy’s poetic gift, it is 
completely dissolved by the sus- 
tained inspiration of her “Last Visi- 
tation.” She is engrossed these 
days with volunteer defense work 
in the waterfront district of Phila- 
delphia. To the true poet that we 
know SISTER MARYANNA, O.P., to be, 
the vision of a “Ghost Church” 
could not have failed to culminate 
in a poem such as “Symbol,” which 
came to us from Everett, Wash. 
S1sTER MrriaAM, R.S.M. (“Taste and 
See”), a frequent contributor, is 
now at the Catholic Central High 
School in Lancaster, Pa. Our only 
new poet this month is ELIZABETH 
HANLON, who sends us her season- 
able “Event” from Brookline, Mass. 





New Books 


The Coming Battle of Germany. By William B. Ziff.—The Drums of Morn- 
ing. By Philip Van Doren Stern.—The Uninvited. By Dorothy Macardle.— 
Ralegh and Marlowe: A Study in Elizabethan Fustian. By Eleanor Grace Clark.— 


Newport Tower. 


By Philip Ainsworth Means.—The Reed and the Rock. By 


Theodore Maynard.—Dialogue With Death. By Arthur Koestler.—The Disciple. 
By T. R. Glover.—The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. 


By Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. 


Translated by Dom Ernest Graf, 0.S.B., Vols. 


XXXIII. and XXXIV.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Coming Battle of Germany. By 
William B. Ziff. With an Intro- 
duction by Brigadier General Wil- 
liam E. Gillmore (retired). New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50. 

Mr. William B. Ziff’s plan for 


ending the war has the-simplicity of 


genius. “Keep hammering away at 
Germany from the air,” he says in 
effect, “and she is bound to suc- 
cumb sooner or later. Go straight 
for her great industrial cities and 
wipe them off the map. Pay no 
attention whatever to the non-Ger- 
man territories which she occupies. 
They don’t matter. She cannot hit 
back because the Atlantic is too 
broad, and she cannot compete with 
us in the manufacture of bombers 
and fighters.” | 

The history of Malta since the be- 
ginning of the war shows that that 
plan will not always work. Al- 
though subjected for nearly three 
years to almost continuous bom- 
bardments by enemy planes situ- 
ated at a distance of less than half 
an hour’s flying time, Malta is still 
holding out. As we know approxi- 
mately the number of those planes, 
the size of the island, and also the 


size of Germany, a simple arith- 
metical calculation enables us to 
ascertain the corresponding num- 
ber of planes that would be needed 
to bomb Germany as Malta has been 
bombed. I have seen that calcula- 
tion worked out, and can assure my 
readers that the number is fantas- 
tic. There are not so many planes 
in the whole world, and, if there 
were, all the flying fields in Great 
Britain would be insufficient to con- 
tain them. Even if we multiplied 
that number by two or three we 
would still be unable to say that we 
had enough for our purpose, since 
gallant little Malta might possibly 
be able to defy twice or thrice the 
number that now assail her. And 
we could not confine our attention 
to Germany. We would have to 
smash the greater part of Europe. 

Mr. Ziff would probably reply 
with one of those clichés which we 
owe to propaganda. He would say: 
“The Germans cannot take it. The 
Maltese and the British can take it, 
but the Germans not. All impartial 
authorities are agreed on this point.” 
In fact he does makes that reply— 
on page 167. 

But there is no good evidence that 
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German morale would crack under 
bombardments like those which 
devastated London a year ago. Sev- 
eral parts of Germany have suffered 
as badly as London, yet there is still 
no sign of surrender; and it is clear 
that at the present stage of military 
aviation, wars cannot be won by 
aviation alone. A city cannot -sur- 
render to a squadron of airplanes, 
even if it wants to do so. The com- 
plete destruction of London would 
only harden the resolution of the 
English, and I do not think that the 
complete obliteration of Berlin 
would make Hitler sue for peace. 
On the contrary he would probably 
be glad to see it go, for it is easily 
the ugliest and least romantic of the 
big European capitals, and shortly 
before the war, the Fuehrer had 
grandiose plans for a new Berlin 
drawn up for him by his architects. 

The destruction of industrial cit- 
ies would be a more serious matter, 
but German industry would prob- 
ably move east into Russia, and 
some of it might go underground. 
When Goering began the illegal re- 
construction of the German air 
force, he did so in underground 
workshops; and a continuation of 
the present war may drive all Euro- 
peans underground, make cavemen 
of them. This may seem idle persi- 
flage, but it is not. Unless there is 
a durable, Christian peace and an 
end to the maniacal international 
hatreds which are now being delib- 
erately encouraged, we may see 
every European city provided as a 
matter of course with an under- 
ground section, and all the glorious 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages 
pounded into dust and rubble. And 
of course European includes Eng- 
lish. 

No, Mr. Ziff! 
latively bad. 


Your plan is super- 
It would help the 
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enemy by redoubling his will to re- 
sist. It would lead to massacres of 
women and children not only in 
hostile countries but in friendly 
countries like France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Poland. It would prolong 
the war indefinitely. F. McC. 


The Drums of Morning. By Philip 
Van Doren Stern. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00. 

This is a memorable piece of his- 
torical fiction, spanning the whole 
history of the abolitionist move- 
ment from 1837, when martyrs’ 
blood was being shed here and there 
in an attempt to publicize the move- 
ment, until 1865, when the nation 
lay torn and bleeding at the end of 
the Civil War. Though the histori- 
cal documentation is close, the au- 
thor’s main concern is with the 
character of the young abolitionist, 
Jonathan Bradford, who, as a small 
boy, promises his dying father 
never to stop fighting slavery. This 
oath drives him through one adven- 
ture after another—he goes South 
to study agriculture and slavery, is 
branded for trying to free a boat 
load of slaves by carrying them to 
the Bahamas; he spends many years 
in prison, appears on the abolition- 
ist lecture platform in the North, 
and helps organize the Underground 
through the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania over which slaves escape into 
Canada. When the war is over he 
sees that it has been fought, if not 
in vain, then for many reasons other 
than freeing the slaves. Prejudice 
in the North is almost as deeply 
rooted as in the South. But looking 
out over the wasted landscape of 
Pennsylvania, Bradford realizes 
that a new world must be built over 
the ruins of the old and girds him- 
self anew for the task. 
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In scholarship, vividness, breadth, 
and dramatic interest, the book rep- 
resents a high achievement. Though 
too long, it never falls off in inter- 
est, because the author does not lose 
sight of the fact that he has a story 
to tell. There are many interesting 
sketches of historical figures, and 
the anecdotes are well integrated 
with the theme as a whole. Since 
there is no romantic interest, one 
wonders why the author thought it 
necessary to introduce four women 
into the hero’s life and to kill off 
the only one he loved in order to 
make way for a belated marriage 
with the daughter of an abolitionist. 
- The fact of the matter is that 
Mr: Stern depends too closely on 
history; there is too much exposi- 
tion; the narrative is moved about 
in an arbitrary fashion in order to 
give a complete picture of the Ne- 
gro’s plight, and the characteriza- 
tion, though vivid, is reduced to one 
element, the passion for freeing 
slaves. Though the book gives a 
different phase of the Civil War 
than other recent novels, it does not 
correct the emphasis of history. 
Slavery marks a dark page in our 
annals, but the abolitionist move- 
ment merely transferred the Negro 
from one kind of slavery to an- 
other. N. E. M. 


The Uninvited. By Dorothy Mac- 
ardle. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

This novel achieves an atmos- 
phere of poetic beauty and delicacy, 
very rare in fiction today, and 
achieves it without losing contact 
with reality or the demands of a vig- 
orous narrative. It tells the story 
of a man and his sister who buy an 
old house on the Devon coast and 
spend delightful hours renovating 
it, only to find their lives disturbed 


by the unhappy spirits of the past, 
who cannot rest until their ancient 
wrongs are set right. 

Though taking place on the bor- 
der between the real and the unreal, 
the story is convincing in the ex- 
treme, because the author has sub- 
jected the supernatural to the laws 
governing thought and experience. 
Miss Macardle handles this part of 
the story with skill and a firm in- 
tellectual control. The suspense is 
increased by the criss-crossing of 
two worlds, and the themes are so 
managed that one cannot be worked 
out without the solution of the 
other. 

The characterization, though 
light, is genuine, and the dialogue is 
brilliant. It is no small matter to 
manage a house party, the writing 
of a play, a love story, and the lay- 
ing of two ghosts—all at one time. 
Miss Macardle manipulates her 
themes and clues so well that the 
reader is unwilling to lay the book 
down until they have all been 
brought together. There are lovely 
descriptions of the Devon coast and 
of the house, a solid Georgian struc- 
ture built on a high promontory 
overlooking the sea. 

The author brings together a de- 
lightful group of people, in part be- 
cause she likes good talk, and partly 
to show the effect of the supernat- 
ural on various personalities. One 
woman who sleeps in the haunted 
studio sees herself old and ugly be- 
fore her time; the owner of the 
house finds his imagination so 
stimulated that he turns from jour- 
nalism to writing a play in which 
the real and unreal are fused; his 
sister, more sensitive and more 
sensible than the others, sets her 
intuition to discovering the cause 
of the old unhappiness, and still 
others turn to scientific and semi- 
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scientific means of appeasing the 
past, examining among other themes 
the fascinating but dangerous sub- 
ject of possession and exorcism. 
The book deserves to be read be- 
cause of its sensitive beauty and the 
charm with which natural and su- 
pernatural motives are fused. 
N. E. M. 


Ralegh and Marlowe: A Study in 
Elizabethan Fustian. By Eleanor 
Grace Clark. New York: Ford- 
ham University Press. $4.00. 
The first part of this book is a 

very substantial and well informed 

summary of the case for the topical- 
ity of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama. The fact that Elizabethan 


and Jacobean drama does abound 
in topical allusions is, I suspect, 
more widely admitted than the au- 
thor seems to realize, though prob- 
ably most of those who admit the 


existence of such allusions under- 
estimate the systematic and thor- 
ough-going character of this use of 
“historical or mythological episode 
as a cloak to cover some personal 
or political allusion.” Certainly it 
is very useful to have the evidence 
summed up so competently and 
conveniently. Not the least im- 
pressive portion of this evidence is 
that afforded by the disclaimers and 
protests of the writers of the time. 
I do not know of any other book 
which has given this material its 
due attention. 
The difficulty of such an under- 
taking is not in the making good of 
the thesis in general but in the par- 
ticular illustrations and interpreta- 
tions, as this author candidly ad- 
mits. Identifications for the scholar 
so conversant with the personalities 
and day-to-day transactions of the 
time as Miss Clark clearly is are al- 
ways a temptation, and the result 
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is certainly fascinating to read. But 
proof is usually by the very nature 
of the case difficult if not impos- 
sible. A good example of the prob- 
lem is to be found in the treatment 
of Falstaff. And as for the peren- 
nial problem of Richard II. and 
the Essex disaster speculation still 
seems to be pretty effectually 
stopped at the. fact which Miss 
Clark readily admits is puzzling, 
namely, that the players suffered no 
loss of favor for their part. 

The rest of the book is devoted to 
the relations of Marlowe to Ralegh 
and his group. Here Miss Clark has 
done an admirable job in defining 
the intellectual atmosphere in which 
Ralegh and his circle lived. In par- 
ticular Ralegh’s empire-building am- 
bitions are handled with brilliance. 
Miss Clark seems to have made her 
case for the fact of Marlowe’s con- 
nection with the group, and for the 
light which the intellectual and 
poetic interests of the group throw 
upon Marlowe’s own. But the re- 
lation to Ralegh himself though 
eminently probable seems to the 
present reader at least still to need 
documentation. 

Her discussion of Marlowe’s indi- 
vidual plays raises.an equally basic 
difficulty. The passages which she 
cites from Bruno’s writings admir- 
ably parallel some of Marlowe’s 
lines about the intellectual and 
imaginative aspirations of Doctor 
Faustus and in so doing throw valu-. 
able light upon them. But the pos- 
sibility that both Bruno and Mar- 
lowe are expressing something that 
was in the air of their time is also 
to be reckoned with. And the sug- 
gestion that Marlowe is trying to 
show that he knows intellectual 
recklessness when he sees it and 
foresees its probable end leaves out 
of account the highly complicated 
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and transitional character of the 
moral and religious thinking of a 
good many supposedly emancipated 
spirits of the time. 

In the same way she makes a 
good deal out of the Ralegh influ- 
ence on Jamburlaine. There is no 
question that she has given us an 
admirable insight into the imperial 
elements in Ralegh’s own mind, and 
she is probably quite right in what 
she has to say of the magnetism 
which his enthusiasms would exert 
on a poet’s imagination, but I do not 
see how more can be said than that. 
In any age when a writer turns to 
ancient or exotic material he is like- 
ly to be influenced in his selection 
by his contemporary and habitual 
preoccupations. But the imagina- 
tion has its own ways of operating, 
and they are likely to be looser and 
freer than students of topical rela- 
tions always remember. On the 
whole Miss Clark has realized this 
and kept it in mind more steadily 
than most of her fellow-adventurers 
in this very fascinating and very 
perilous realm. The result is a 
stimulating book even if one does 
not find all its suggestions entirely 
convincing. H. C. W. 


Newport Tower. By Philip Ains- 
worth Means. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.75. 

Discriminating readers will enjoy 
the scholarship of Mr. Means for his 
style breathes his own distinguished 
mind and personality. He is as in- 
terested in solving the enigma of the 
famous Newport Tower as if -he 
were a Catholic himself. 

There are two theories about the 
_ Tower: it is claimed by some to 
have been built by Governor Bene- 
dict Arnold for a windmill in 1675; 
and on the other hand, it is claimed 
to be the remains of a religious edi- 


fice built by Catholic Norsemen, 
probably under the leadership of 
Eric Gnupsson, bishop of the Green- 
landers and of Vinland, who labored 
for the salvation of souls in the 
first quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The author claims that he has 
nailed up the Arnold theory in its 
coffin with the aid of experts on 
windmills, besides a photostat of 
Governor Arnold’s will, 1677-78. 
But he also admits that the Norse 
Round Church theory is only of 
about eighty-five per cent probabil- 
ity. In Paris he discovered one of 
the “high spots” in a 1398 work by 
Philippe de Méziéres, which clearly 
indicates the existence of a secret 
colony from Norway over here dur- 
ing the medieval period who would 
surely have had a church. Mr. 
Means is past master in research, 
having begun in 1914 to study pre- 
Columbian history of the Andes 
civilizations. Today he stands as an 
authority in that field. 

He assures us that the Harvard 
Archaeological Society is only too 
anxious to seek in the ground 
around the Tower the last word of 
the enigma. He advocates a scien- 
tific excavation here, not more 
than four feet deep and not nearer 
than within three or four feet of the 
central Tower, to show perhaps the 
church walls. It would be a discov- 
ery of first magnitude, to city, to 
country, and to much of the world. 

Mr. Means mentions a third the- 
ory, which attributes the Tower to 
Portuguese explorers around 1580. 
The Norsemen under the Bishop 
were seeking timber, fur and whale 
products. But Norsemen or Portu- 
guese, the question is not only a 
worthy national cause but a truly 
Catholic cause. Its proof would 
make a threefold epic which de- 
serves a trumpet of its own. For 
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a Catholic, whose son may not sit 
in the Presidential chair, can boast 
that his Norse antecedents were the 
first to worship on this soil the God 
of all Christians, in this old Tower 
of Newport: having once sheltered a 
tabernacle and the tabernacle hav- 
ing once enshrined the Divine Mys- 
tery, without which Catholic ex- 
plorers or colonists never were will- 
ing to go. It is an amazing truth 
that the strongest cable in human 
experience is faith. Then Columbus 
and his Spaniards came bringing 
Catholic Christianity to the Indians 
of whom there are today millions 
still under Spanish protection. And 
thirdly, came the Catholic French, 
who loaned the money to finance the 
American Revolution, and to estab- 
lish on this continent the liberty and 
freedom of all religions, which our 
American nation is today sustain- 
ing for the entire globe. This book 


with its astonishing collection of 
pictures and prints is a valuable 


contribution. S. M. 

The Reed and the Rock. By Theo- 
dore Maynard. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.75. 

Both in the selection of the sub- 
ject and in his choice of the method 
of treatment, the painter of Bruté’s 
portrait has been wise. He has 
taken a man unusual, even extraor- 
dinary, in personal characteristics 
and career and he has described 
him in a book which, although not 
a critical biography, borrows from 
fiction only unimportant details. 
The man, Simon William Gabriel 
Bruté de Rémur, who had gone 
through exciting adventures during 
the French Reign of Terror in his 
boyhood, was graduated in medi- 
cine at the age of twenty-four, and 
then spent four years in the study 
of theology, in company with sev- 
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eral young men whose names were 
to become well known — including 
the brothers De Lamennais. In 
1810 he came to the United States 
as a Sulpician priest and held office 
as professor and as president in the 
new college of Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, and in the young 
seminary at Baltimore, separating 
from the Sulpicians by amicable 
agreement in 1826 and eight years 
later becoming the first Bishop of 
the immense diocese of Vincennes, 
at that time comprising the whole 
State of Indiana and the eastern 
part of Illinois. Scholar, ascetic, as 
zealous as he was eccentric, he came 
into close contact with many per- 
sons conspicuous in the history of 
the American Church in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, nota- 
bly with the saintly Mother Seton, 
and with the combative John 
Hughes. His life thus provides ma- 
terial for a fascinating story, pre- 
cisely what this book will be called 
by most readers. 

The author allows himself con- 
siderable liberty in the matter of 
digression, he writes carelessly and 
extravagantly sometimes, yet his 
pages arouse interest and also im- 
part much useful information. 
With regard to differences, misun- 
derstandings and friction among 
leading ecclesiastics, he speaks free- 
ly and frankly, never irreverently; 
he touches upon several points 
which might possibly be made con- 
troversial issues, and, although not 
treating his subject from a docu- 
mentary standpoint, he takes occa- 
sion to charge Father Ruane with 
having gratuitously embellished the 
translation of a letter written by 
the Sulpician superior to Arch- 
bishop Maréchal. Many pages are 
devoted to Mother Seton and her 
newly founded community at- Em- 
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mitsburg—justifiably perhaps, be- 
cause Bruté was very close to the 
community and its work. Readers 
will have no great difficulty in un- 
derstanding why the good bishop so 
often alluded to himself as “poor 
crazy Bruté”; and they will also re- 
alize why so many people have re- 
garded him as a saint. J. Mcs. 


Dialogue With Death. By Arthur 
Koestler. Translated by Trevor 
and Phyllis Blewitt. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

With increasing frequency read- 
ers are being reminded now of that 
phenomenon to which Eugene Lyons 
called attention a few years ago, 
when he noted the eulogies ready 
for the writers who were “smart 
enough to be red,” and the ostra- 
cism suffered by those who ven- 
tured to find fault with Commu- 
nism. Apparently our present— 
necessary, but distasteful—alliance 
with Russia has emboldened the to- 
talitarian foes of fascism, capital- 
ism and Christianity; and we are 
being asked to believe that no one 
who resented attacks upon religion 
in Soviet Russia, or in so-called 
“Loyalist” Spain, can possibly be a 
loyal American or a friend of de- 
mocracy. 

The book named above, which 
suggests this comment, was written 
by a journalist who, according to 
his own statement, was “kicked 
out” of Nationalist territory in 1936, 
while working in Spain as a special 
correspondent for the London News 
Chronicle. He fails to provide data 
for a judgment on the justice of his 
expulsion; but evidently he consid- 
ers that he was badly treated and 
he nurses a sense of grievance 
which reappears constantly when 
he describes the hardships he en- 
dured after he was caught within 
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the Nationalist lines again and im- 
prisoned. Perhaps he may be par- 
doned for a display of emotional 
disturbance at the memory of his 
discomforts in view of the fact that 
the reader will find these pages a 
lively, individual narrative. 

In substance the book is no doubt 
accurate, although quite obviously 
the author fills in details at times 
from his imagination rather than 
his memory. There can be no ques- 
tion that many an injustice was 
committed by defenders of the Na- 
tionalist cause. But it is also true 
that they suffered from wanton 
cruelty much more than their op- 
ponents. Even assuming that Mr. 
Koestler’s story contains no false 
statement, therefore, it still remains 
a piece of propaganda. J. Mcs. 


The Disciple. By T. R. Glover. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: At the University 


Press; New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co. $1.00. _ . 

This little book, in twelve short 
chapters, presents a portrait of the 
Early Christian drawn from the 
writings of St. Paul and the Fathers, 
especially Clement of Alexandria 
and St. Augustine. It contains 
many delightful passages, but some 
bitter disappointments, too. 

Dr. Glover’s philosophy of re- 
ligion seems fundamentally sound. 
The opening chapter on “The 
Learner” insists that Christianity 
implies doctrine. “There are sim- 
ple-minded natures who will hold 
that they were better without The- 
ology; but no Christian has a right 
to be quite so simple-minded. If 
Christ cannot face up to the best 
and the truest of human thought, 
He cannot much help the best of 
men — or the worst, either” (page 
4). The legitimacy of doctrinal de- 
velopment is recognized: “Even if 
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we accept Jesus’ conception of God, 
as a proposition, it takes a lifetime, 
many lifetimes in fact, to translate 
it into life, or to bring out its rele- 
vance to experience” (page 3). The 
third chapter, “The Slave,” dis- 
poses very neatly of the arrogant 
assumption that religious teaching 
must be dependent on current social 
or political theory. And Dr. Glover 
has a keen perception of the basic 
weakness of many attempts at 
union among Christians: “Underly- 
ing all eclecticism, all reconciliation 
of churches or systems of thought, 
there is apt to be scepticism, as 
Novalis saw—a reluctance to grasp 
principles, to draw conclusions, to 
face issues; a preference for the 
safe side” (page 17). 

After that last clear-sighted state- 
ment, Dr. Glover would not wish us 
to gloss over what we see as faults 
in his book. First of all, though he 
acknowledges that “the whole em- 
phasis of the Gospel falls on the 
person of Christ; He is the Gospel” 
(page 39), yet aside from the use 
of the term “Incarnation” on page 
35, and the sufficiently uncertain 
statement on page 37, “that in 
Christ God really becomes intelligi- 
ble to men, explains Himself to 
them, and enters into relations with 
them,” the question of our Lord’s 
Godhead is avoided. The inerrancy 
of Scripture is at least questioned, 
as on page 11, “where a man like 
Paul is wrong”; in fact no distinc- 
tion is made between the canonical 
books and other Christian writings 
in the discussion of messianic 
prophecies. He asserts on page 29 
that “there are no Christian priests 
in the New Testament.” No doubt 
one should couple with this the 
other assertion (page 10): “There 
is hardly a vestige of evidence in 
the New Testament for the notion 
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held by some that the physical blood 
of Jesus is of spiritual value or 
potency,” in order to understand his 
failure to appreciate the implica- 
tions of our Lord’s words “This is 
My Body ... My Blood .. . Do this 
in remembrance of Me.” — 

One might explain these failures 
as prompted by the desire not to 
alienate those of his readers whose 
grasp of Christian teaching has 
slackened; perhaps he seeks to give 
them as much of Early Christian- 
ity as he thinks they can assimi- 
late. Nevertheless one cannot but 
be pained that he has not shown as 
much consideration for Catholics. 
It is unnecessary as well as untrue, 
to say of political freedom (page 
16): “that, too, after the Reforma- 
tion, follows from the new freedom 
then recovered in Christ”; or to add 
to the statement, “No idea is more 
dominant in Paul than that of 
grace,” the parenthetical remark, 
“and Luther recovered it for us” 
(page 48). 

Dr. Glover’s religion and learning 
have freed him from slavery to the 
Zeitgeist of sociological or emo- 
tional appreach to religion, but he 
is still the victim of inherited preju- 
dice. That is made clear, when 
without examination of the facts, he 
can still speak of Protestantism as 
“essentially the native religion of 
the people in the West” (page 58). 

E. H. P. 


The History of the Popes from the 
Close of the Middle Ages. By Lud- 


wig Freiherr von Pastor. Trans- 

lated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 

St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 

Co. Vols. XXXIII. and XXXIV. 

$5.00 each. 

The latest instalment of the Eng- 
lish version of Pastor’s monumen- 
tal work covers the pontificates of 
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Clement XI., Innocent. XIII., Bene- 
dict XIII., and Clement XII., which 
lasted from 1700 to 1740. Con- 
spicuous in these volumes therefore, 
are the long drawn out struggle 
with Jansenism and the series of 
unhappy controversies over the law- 
fulness of native “rites” in China 
and India. Pastor features the 
readiness of the Jansenist leaders to 
follow the familiar tactics of play- 
ing into the hands of every oppo- 
nent of the Holy See whether eccle- 
siastical or secular; he shows also 
the wide ramifications of disloyalty 
which helped to prepare the later 
tragic events of the century. An- 
other serious attempt to undermine 
the Church’s authority came from 
the Secret Society of Freemasons 
founded in England in 1717, estab- 
lished in Florence in 1733 and in 
Rome in 1735, and banned by Clem- 
ent XII.’s famous constitution of 
1738, which excommunicated all 
members of the organization, re- 
serving their absolution to the pope. 

With regard to the celebrated 
disputes in the mission fields, these 
two volumes have special value, for 


the 200 pages devoted to this sub- 
ject give enlightening details about 
the effect on the Eastern missions 
of the Holy See’s unfavorable de- 
cision as to the lawfulness of the 
Chinese ritual customs and the so- 
called Malabar rites of India. Docu- 
ments bearing upon these issues 
form the major part of the appen- 
dix; and Dom Graf, editor and 
translator of the volumes, explains 
his purpose in selecting them—“If 
the Jesuit standpoint is advocated 
in all of them, the circumstance is 
justified by the fact that the views 
of their opponents have been abun- 
dantly stated in the numerous pub- 
lications- of the Jansenists, so that 
historians are not a little influenced 
by them.” The whole question of 
rites takes on particular significance 
at present, because of the permis- 
sion granted by the Holy See (1937) 
for Japanese Catholics to take part 
in Shinto and because similar ques- 
tions will in all probability be 
raised again in the near future by 
the more intimate interweaving of 
Eastern and Western liie. 
J. Mcs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Marriage. By Dietrich 
von Hildebrand (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25). Profes- 
sor von Hildebrand’s earlier essay 
on the relationship of human love 
and divine love, which—perhaps be- 
cause of its rather unfortunate title, 
In Defence of Purity — never at- 
tained the circulation it deserved, 
has now been followed by the prom- 
ised sequel. Not quite so distinctly 
a product of genius as was its pre- 
decessor, this later volume never- 
theless is a happy combination of 
sound doctrine, profound piety, 
high idealism, original analysis. 


Notoriously, marriage is among the 
good things of which the Church 
has always been the chief and most 
successful defender; and, because 
marriage has been especially mis- 
understood, distorted, vilified in re- 
cent days, Catholic authors are espe- 
cially concerned with it now. More 
than before representative writers 
stress the point that although the 
end of marriage is procreation, it is 
love which gives marriage its true 
meaning. Antedating several works 
in French and English of a similar 
kind, Professor von Hildebrand’s 
book has been too little known in 
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this country. Now that it has been 
translated—skillfully—it will, one 
may reasonably hope, be widely 
read. It is in productions of this 
genre that the Catholic intellect 
often best occupies itself,—analyz- 
ing, illustrating, vivifying truths 
and ideals of great importance to 
humanity which are overlooked or 
distorted by the contemporary 
world. 

Social Wellsprings. Vol. II. -Eight- 
een Encyclicals of Social Recon- 
struction by Pope Pius XI._ Edited 
by Joseph Husslein, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$4.00). Never before have the wide- 
ly scattered inhabitants of this 
earth been more acutely aware of, 
or more inevitably affected by, one 
another. Never before, therefore, 
has it been possible for an individ- 
ual to command so high a degree of 
immediate attention from so vast an 
audience. As a natural result, we 
find a universal concern in the pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See—a 
concern that has been growing in 
extent and in depth for a half cen- 
tury. An acute interest in the 
pope’s activities manifested itself in 
the days of Pius XI., focusing par- 
ticularly upon those words of his 
which dealt with social questions— 
a sufficient reason for Father Huss- 
lein’s undertaking to publish “every 
important Encyclical of a social na- 
ture from the pen of Pius XI.” As 
in a previous volume, which con- 
tained the encyclicals of Leo XIII., 
the technical methods here em- 
ployed make every possible provi- 
sion for the convenience of the 
reader. Arranged as they are in this 
volume, the pronouncements of 
Pius XI. prove their claim to be 
gathered together under the fine 
title of Social Wellsprings. The 
editor is to be congratulated. 
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We Have a Pope. By Rev. Charles 
Hugo Doyle (Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $1.00). Con- 
vinced that Catholic students are 
insufficiently instructed with regard 
to the importance of the papacy and 
that a study of papal biographies 
would be both interesting and 
profitable in catechetical classes, the 
author of this volume prepared— 
and in manuscript form actually 
made use of—a biography of the 
Pontiff now happily reigning. The 
results were so satisfactory that the 
present book has been published. 
Twenty chapters, brief enough to be 
serviceable to a study club, sum up 
the career of Pius XII. whose pon- 
tificate coincides with a critical 
chapter of world history and whose 
human preparation for his difficult 
task will be appreciated by the 
study of this little volume. 


MISSIONS: Thy People, My People. 
By E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. (Milwau- 


kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00). To have written this book 
forms a sound title to distinction; 
to have gone through the experience 
which made the writing of it pos- 
sible forms a title even sounder. 
Years on the Philippine missions 
provided the material; a physical 
breakdown brought the leisure to 
weave it into a story—an “inside” 
story which carries conviction, 
which pictures missionaries, vividly 
modern, drawn from various coun- 
tries; which shows them at work in 
a tropical vineyard, carrying their 
burdens and meeting their hard- 
ships with grins and wisecracks. 
The observant reader will easily 
recognize the elements of true holi- 
ness in these men from whom dirt, 
insects, danger, exact a daily toll of 
patience and suffering and prayer; 
they toil and sweat and starve and 
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sicken, but they don’t quit. The 
book is really an unpretentious 
chapter in the glorious and unend- 
ing history of foreign missions. 
There is no posing in that vocation 
and there are no dull pages in this 
volume. It will inspire many a 
youth to plan a post-war peaceful 
invasion of the Philippine Islands— 
a prospect to many a brave spirit 
even more inviting than the vision 
of a path to glory provided by the 
Air Corps and the Marines. 

The China That Was. By Louis J. 
Gallagher, S.J. From the Latin of 
Nicholas Trigault, S.J. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25). 
The official account of those cele- 
brated missions which began when 
St. Francis Xavier approached the 
coast of Canton, and died on the 
island of Sancian, in 1552, is con- 
tained in The Expedition to China 
Undertaken by the Society of Jesus. 
That account comprises a Latin 
translation of Father Matthew 
Ricci’s Diary in four books and an 
introductory book by the translator, 
Father Nicholas Trigault. This 
present translation of Father Tri- 
gault’s Introduction has been pre- 
pared as part of the literary and 
scientific program for the fourth 
centenary of the Society of Jesus, 
and an informative Preface indi- 
cates the part played in the earlier 
Jesuit missions by Trigault, the first 
to attempt to decipher the well 
known Nestorian monument discov- 
ered in 1623, which revealed the 
existence of Nestorian Christianity 
in China in the first half of the sev- 
enth century. The volume before 
us possesses enduring value, as the 
first work on the Orient to attract 
the attention of European intellec- 
tuals to Chinese culture. An inti- 
mate and reliable report on ethno- 
logical and sociological data, it has 
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become a source book that helps to 
the understanding of a people not 
less interesting to the scholar than 
to the missionary. 

The Dragon at Close Range. By 
William C. McGrath (Scarboro 
Bluffs, Ont., Canada: St. Francis 
Xavier Seminary. $2.45). Here is 
a book by a man who lived much 
closer to the heart of China than the 
average traveler or journalist who 
ventures to write upon that country, 
and who moreover, wields a more 
realistic pen than most correspond- 
ent’s can command. Small in size, 
Bishop McGrath’s volume takes rank 
as a valuable contribution to the 
popular literature in English on the 
foreign missions, for it combines 
religious idealism with human in- 
terest; it is serious, dramatic and 
even playful; it contains pages 
which, as one reader says, might 
well be put in an anthology of the 
world’s best stories. The original 
and picturesque illustrations num- 
ber more than a hundred. 


ECONOMICS: 


Co-operation: A 
Christian Mode of Industry. By Ed- 


gar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. (Ozone 
Park, N. Y.: Catholic Literary Guild. 
$1.50). The sub-title adequately 
suggests the motive which inspired 
the writing of this book and the 
basic principles upon which the 
author builds his teaching. Placing 
his finger on the faulty system of 
distribution which has so long im- 
poverished a large proportion of this 
richest nation in the world, he does 
not hesitate to condemn in plain 
words the individual capitalism un- 
der which we have been living, sat- 
urated as it is with the evils of over- 
production and under-consumption, 
hideous as it is with injustice and 
oppression. He indicates various 
types of co-operation—all of them 
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springing from the same root—and 
then goes on, in the clear style of 
an experienced teacher, to explain 
why combined protective effort is 
needed and how that need may 
practically be met. To read care- 
fully the fifteen chapters of this 
book is to receive a fairly complete 
instruction in what the co-operative 
movement involves; and the reader 
in all probability will agree with the 
author that along this path our 
economic salvation lies. 

Paddy the Cope. By Patrick Gal- 
lagher (New York: The Devin- 
Adair Co. $2.50). It will not be easy 
to discover another story of eco- 
nomic co-operation in actual prac- 
tice more sincere or more persua- 
sive than this tale told by a poor lad 
from Donegal who learned of the 
movement while laboring in Scot- 
land and came home to establish 
the first cope in Ireland. With na- 
tive Irish eloquence, as colorful as 
it is unaffected, with a running play 
of wit that seems like an accompani- 
ment of soft music, Paddy himself 
narrates the ups and down of the 
bloodless war which he and his 
companions waged against the local 
retailers—“Gombeen Men.” In 
spite of the intimidation, deceit and 
violence against which they had to 
struggle, the penniless progressives 
succeeded in bringing into operation 
a system which insured a reason- 
able measure of health and decency 
to thousands of his once pauperized 
countrymen. This book is a dem- 
onstration from actual life of the 
reward that awaits a group of 
people who undertake co-operation 
with courage and maintain it with 
tenacity. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Billy Mitchell. By 
Emile Gauvreau and Lester Cohen 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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$2.50). This is an exciting book. 
It records the uncanny foresight of - 
General Mitchell, whose pre-war 
predictions hardly fall short of 
Major De Seversky’s present decrip- 
tions, except in technical details. 
The book recalls the narrow and 
unintelligent opposition to change, 
shown by high civil and military 
officials, — fewer in number now 
than they were when they gave 
Mitchell the run around, yet still 
with us and still dying hard. The 
authors do not hesitate to mention 
distinguished names, when listing 
those who nonchalantly declined 
to help, or contemptuously opposed 
plans that would have forestalled 
our present dangers. Daniels is 
here and Pershing and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., and even F.D.R. 
Among the few in high places who 
aided Mitchell was Admiral Simms. 
There is much padding in these 
pages and much careless writing. 
They bring to mind the profiteering 
scandals so costly in human lives, 
and the crooked work of the avia- 
tion corporations during the admin- 
istrations of Wilson and of Harding. 
Inevitably the authors’ failure to 
name the firms involved throws 
some doubt on the accuracy of this 
account; but of course the sub- 
stance of the story is known to 
everyone. With all its limitations, 
the book deserves to be well pon- 
dered by the American people. 
Handbook of Federal Indian Law. 
By Felix S. Cohen (Washington: 
United States Government Printing 
Office). Compiled by many hands 
from various sources, this book may 
be described as a comprehensive 
and largely technical report upon 
the subject of which it treats, a 
readily accessible storehouse of 
facts, with information that will 
have to be taken into account by 
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anyone who deals with this topic 
in future. It aims to provide an 
introduction to the study of our 
government’s dealing with the In- 
dians only in the field of legislation; 
and of course it would have to be 
supplemented by a more historical 
treatment, if the whole story were 
properly to be evaluated—especial- 
ly in matters of religion and educa- 
tion, fields in which our officials 
showed themselves to be both in- 
efficient and unjust. In the prepa- 
ration of his work, the author has 
been motivated by “a belief that our 
treatment of the Indian in the past 
is not something of which a democ- 
racy can be proud.” He does not 
hesitate therefore, at times, to show 
the way in which theoretical “pro- 
tection” may be transformed into 
oppression, and even into shameful 
crimes — witness those which took 


place in the brutal expatriation of 
the Poncas, the bloody extermina- 
tion of the Apaches in 1870, and the 
massacre of the Cheyennes in 1878. 

The Philippines. By Joseph Ral- 
ston Hayden (New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $9.00). This rounded- 
out and thorough-going study, with 
methodic attention to details and 
elaborate documentation, presents a 
summary description of the history, 
development and present status of 
the Philippines in a fashion highly 
creditable to its author and richly 
informative to its readers. It gives 
considerable attention to religious 
affairs and narrates sympathetically 
the story of the Catholic Church’s 
activity in the islands, although the 
author seems to write with perhaps 
a little more enthusiasm of the Prot- 
éstant missionaries there, than of 
the Catholic. Reservations in one’s 
almost complete satisfaction with 
the book derives from lack of any 
mention of the Masonic organiza- 
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tions, admittedly so powerful in the 
Philippines and from the author’s 
presentation of the U.M.C.A. as a 
purely neutral religious influence, 
which of course, it is not. The 


‘Japanese occupation has made 


much of the book an historical 
rather than a contemporary account 
of conditions. An appendix pre- 
sumably will easily bring it up to 
date at the ending of the present 
war. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Catho- 
lics and the World Order, Joint Pas- 
toral Letter of the Hierarchy of Eng- 
land and Wales on the Social Ques- 
tion; Would It Be Right?, by V. J. 
Matthews, Priest of the London 
Oratory; Catholics and Nonconform- 
ists, by Father Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., with an Introduction by Na- 
thaniel Micklem, LL.D., D.D.; A 
Youth Centre at Work, by Frances 
Lloyd; A Call to Youth, by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Hinsley; Preparing 
Our Daughters for Life, by a Catho- 
lic Mother with Explanatory Note 
by a Catholic Woman Doctor; The 
Black Eagle, by James Scally, M.A.; 
Stray Leaves, by Rev. V. J. Scully, 
C.R.L., D.S.O.; Simple Methods of 
Prayer, by B. C. Gurrin, S.J. (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 6 cents 
each). 

The Liturgy and the Laity, by Rev. 
William J. Lallou (15 cents); A Re- 
port to Mothers and Fathers, by Rev. 
William A. Maguire, Chaplain, U. 
S. Navy and Rev. Christopher E. 
O’Hara, Chaplain, U. S. Army (15 
cents); Christian Heroism, by Rev. 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P. (20 cents) 
(Catholic Hour Broadcasts from 
April 12 through June 28, 1942). 
When You Wish Upon a Star, by 
Pierre H. Conway, O.P. (10 cents) 
(Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press). 
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Falling in Love; Until Death Do 
Us Part, Why No Divorce, by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; “Thou Art 
Then a King?,” This War in God’s 
Plan, by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s 
Guild. 5 cents each). This Is My 
Body, No Pope Can Be Wrong in 
Teaching Doctrine, by Martin J. 
Scott, S.J. (New York: America 
Press. 10 cents each). Public Prayer 
Front Devotion, for the Duration of 
the War, by Joseph H. Schlarman, 
Bishop of Peoria (St. Louis Book 
Co. 15 cents). 

Voice of the Vatican, by Robert 
Speaight; The Mask and the Face, by 
Margot Adamson, Sword of the 
Spirit Pamphlets (London: Sands. 
6 cents each). Novena to Our Lady 


of Victory for “Our Boys” in the 
Armed Forces and for “Victory and 
Peace,” compiled by Rev. Raymond 


A. Punda (Chicago: Lawrence N. 
Daleiden & Co.). Beyond Lies God, 
a consideration of Truth and the 
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Life of God; God Wills It!, a consid- 
eration of the Divine Will, by Regi- 
nald Coffey, O.P., Nos. 7 and 8 in 
“Theology for the Layman” Ser. 
(New York: National Headquarters 
of the Holy Name Society. 5 cents 
each). Sir Stafford Cripps to the 
House of Commons, April 28, 1942 
(New York: British Information 
Services). International Conciliation: 
May, 1942, contains the Addresses 
by Ezequiel Padilla at the Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics in Rio de 
Janeiro in January, and the Mutual- 
Aid Agreement Between the United 
States and Great Britain, signed at 
Washington last February. The 
June number is devoted to the 
Cripps Mission to India, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s speech of May 10th 
and Henry A. Wallace’s address 
“The Price of Free World Victory” 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 5 cents 
each). 
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Martin, Ohio; teacher of History and English, School of the Ursulines, St. Martin; author 
of Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea, Grace of the Way, etc. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Creative Ace Press, Inc., New York: 
Lives Around Us. By Alan Devoe. $2.00. 
Duet, Stoan & Pearce, New York: 
Until That Day. By Kressmann Taylor. $2.75. 
E. P. Dutron & Co., New York: 
Golden Rain. By Patience Strong. 50 cents. In Praise of Nuns. Edited by James M. 
Hayes, $2.00. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York: 
The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. By William Gaunt. $3.00. The Death of the Moth. By Vir- 
ginia Woolf. $3.00. 
Harper & Bros., New York: 
The Seed Beneath the Snow. By Ignazio Silone. $2.75. 
Hoxtipay House, New York: 
Inga of Porcupine Mine. By Caroline R. Stone. $2.00. Who Wants an Apple? By Quail 
Hawkins. $1.00. 
LonGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
Vagabond in Velvet. By Covelle Newcomb. $2.50. 
Tue Macmrm.an Co., New York: 
Philosophy for the Millions. By J. A. McWilliams, S.J. $2.00. 
Morenovuse-GorHam Co., New York: 
A Christian Basis for the Post-War World. Edited by A. E. Baker. $1.00. 
Witt R. Scort, Inc., New York: 
The Indoor Noisy Book. By Margaret Wise Brown. $1.00. The Blue Guess Book. By 
Charles G. Shaw. $1.00. . 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York: 
Religion in Colonial America. By William Warren Sweet. $3.00. 
Stuon & ScHusTerR, New York: 
What’s the Good Word? By Maxwell Nurnberg. $2.00. 
UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING Co., New York: 
The United Nations of the World. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. $2.50. 
THe VIKING Press, New York: j 
Hill of Little Miracles. By Valenti Angelo. $2.00. Argentina. By John W. White. $3.75. 
Wurrtttesey House, New York: 
Get Thee Behind Me. By Hartzell Spence. $2.75. 
St. ANTHONY GuILp Press, Paterson: 
A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels. By Stephen J. Hartdegen, O.F.M., S.Scr.L. $2.50. 
J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia: 
A War-Time Handbook for Young Americans. By Munro Leaf. $1.25. 
Macrae Smiru Co., Philadelphia: 
Ashes in the Wilderness. By William G. Schofield. $2.50. 
Bruce Humpuaies, INnc., Boston: 
Rising Wind. By Sister Mary Edwardine, R.S.M. $2.00. 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 
This is Our Town (Faith and Freedom Reader III). By Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D., M.A. 
96 cents. 
Hovcuton Mirriin Co., Boston: 
Writers in Crisis. By Maxwell Geismar. $3.00. 
Litrite, Brown & Co., Boston: 
Signed With Their Honour. By James Aldridge. $2.50. 
Watrter Romie & Co., Detroit: 
The Book of Catholic Authors. By Walter Romig. First Series. $2.20. 
Tue CaTHo.ic UNIverRsITY oF AMERICA Press, Washington, D. C.: 
The Vatican Council and the American Secular Newspapers, 1869-70. By J. Ryan Beiser, A.M. 
$2.50. 
Bopps-MERRILL Co., Indianapolis: 
Alec Hamilton: The Little Lion. By Helen Boyd Higgins. $1.50. The Cup and the Sword. 
By Alice Tisdale Hobart. $2.75. George Washington: Boy Leader. By Augusta Stevenson. 
$1.50. 
LeaAGuE oF THE LitTLE FLower, Royal Oak, Mich.: 
The Life of the Little Flower. By Rev. Albert M. Hutting. $1.00. 
B. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 
Ten Decades of Alms. By Theodore Roemer. $2.75. 
Tue Grait, St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
The Art of Living Joyfully. By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. $1.00. 
Tue Bruce PusLisHinG Co., Milwaukee: 
Face to the Sun. By Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. $3.50. 
UNIverRs!Ty OF WISCONSIN Press, Madison: 
The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God. By Stephen Lee Ely. $1.25. 
Tue Universiry or New Mexico Press, Albuquerque: 
To His Refugee Son. By Harry Arthur Dade. $%2.50. 
Harry J. Gaapener, Publisher, Los Angeles: 
Outwitting Tomorrow. By Harry J. Gardener. $1.00. 











EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 








College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 








will open its twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury School in September, 1942. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, have placed it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at Canterbury will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code, 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the permanent effect of the religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 




















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
poeteesees from that University. Conducted 

y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 





























Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 
With Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J 

5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women conducted by the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania ilroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 











INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORK! 


A Catechism for Inquirers 


By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, C.S.P. 
e 


Highly recommended by priests engaged in 
convert work is this presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. In the always popular and satis- 
factory question and answer style, the author 
has presented his facts in a manner calcu- 
la to overcome the inborn prejudices of 
the average inquirer. 
15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS New York, N. Y. 



































Letters to the Editor Are the Best 
Sign of a Paper’s Vitality 


The Correspondence Page of 


The Catholic Herald 


IS FAMOUS 


In a single recent issue our corre- 
spondents included the following: 


Richard O’Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. 
Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Durham University; Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer 
in London University. 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 














IN 1941 


BLACKFRIARS 


HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
Did You Miss Them? 


ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 
friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 
(February) 


NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. 
(March) 


RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 
the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) 


YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special note 
an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by Dominicans such as 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, S. Bullough, etc. 


(August) 
REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant 
article on Membership of the Church, Victor White. 
(September.) 
THE LAND, with articles by H. J. Massingham, Vin- 
cent McNabb, Donald Attwater, Hilaire Belloc. 
(November) 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 














A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 


by 
JOSE MARTINEZ 
Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 


the intricacies of its grammar. 


Cloth Bound 224 pages 


(Published September, 1941.) 


Size 634 x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


New York, N. Y. 











The Life of Christ. 


By Rev. Walter Ellioit, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord's life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A Thirty-five Lesson Text 


An indispensable volume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: ‘The 
Condition of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, and ‘Reconstructing the Social Order,” ‘‘Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,”’ and ‘‘On Christian Education,” by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines prepared by 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals 


RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM IMMORTALE DEI—Christian Consti- 


An Eight-Lesson Text tution of Stat 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO py + Saying 


An Ejight-Lesson Text 


ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
An Eight-Lesson Text A Six-Lesson Text 


ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Eight-Lesson Text An Six-Lesson Text 


CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Eight-Lesson Text 


Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


5c, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 33 401 West 59th Street 33 New York, N. Y. 



































Over 


One e Nillion 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board: of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 












































Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
‘tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
éurs in the Redemption 
. . to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.’ The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. Approximately 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
alone. A six lesson 
sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 


CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, S.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English.. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 








THE PAULIST PRESS : 401 West 59th Street : New York, N. Y. 


























| PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 








For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































No finer text is available for the study of 
the popular encyclicals... 


Here is a new book to carry any discussion club through many sessions; to be 


used in every high school; to be read by all to understand better the great papal 
documents of recent years. 


Included are: “Rerum Novarum—On the Condition of the Working Classes” 
by Pope Leo XIII and the four by Pope Pius XI, “Atheistic Communism,” “On 
Christian Marriage,” “On the Christian Education of Youth,” “Quadragesimo 
Anno—Reconstructing the Social Order.” 


A | eres feature are the discussion club outlines which follow each encyclical 
and which are comprised of a summary of the document divided into lessons and 
followed by questions. Prepared by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J 


Paper bound, 25c; $20.00 the 100; Cloth bound, $1.00; Postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Kindly. send the following: 


copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Paper Bound) 
copies of Five Great Encyclicals (Cloth Bound) 
Orders for less than $2.00 must be accompanied by remittance. 

































































A GIFT BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life’s Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Se.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S. Se. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rev. Frederick A. Armold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


» == CHAPTER CAPTIONS 


Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
Sterilization by Law 
American Medical Association and Contraception 
My Nurse—A Paradox 
Euthanasia—Mercy-Killing 
Artificial Birth Control 
Advice to Nurses 
Heart Strings of Humanity—Vocational Thoughts 
Sexual Abstinence 
Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale 
Some Medical-Ethical Problems Solved 
Famous Women-Nurses in History 
Medical Missionaries 
Catholic Ethical Nursing 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying 
Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals 





Oath of Hippocrates PRICE 
Pledge of Florence Nightingale 
Mosaic Decalogue $2.00 per copy 


Gospel of Jesus Christ 


SOA RS Se: a 
THE PAULIST PRESS © 401 West 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 





